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Amid the lofty F^elih^ of Norway the gigantic JutuI has 
fised hia home, of whose fingers and feet traces may be 
seen in the hard stoncj aud whom fragments of rock and 
poiideroua grave-stones serve for weapons ; in the lower 
ridges the wily Troll and the beautiful Iluldra have their 
dwelHng ; in mounds and by lofty trees the countless 
swarms of Elves have their haunt, while beneath the 
earth the small but long-armed and skilful dwarfs ext;rcise 
their handicrafts. In the evening twilight Thusser and 
Vjettii- still wander about, and the merry, wanton Nisaer 
frisk and dance by moonlight. In the rivers and lakes 
lurJcs the fell Nok, and through the air ilies tlie Aasgaards- 
reia's frantic crew^, announcing bloodshed and war, while 
a guardian, warning Fiilgie attends each mortal on his 
earthly career. Thus speaks tradition, and that this be- 
lief is of long standing in the North may be concluded 



I fitld. 



From Faj-e's Norake Folke-Sagn. Christiania. 1844. 

I have preserved the native orthography of thia word (signifjing a far 
oiitstrelehed Btopy mauDtaia), to prevent confusion with the liiigliah word 
fitld. It is our north of Englanil/s/t ' See p. 2i. 



XII INTRODUCTION. 

from the testimony of Procopiua r — "TheTliulitiJs worsliip 
many gods and spirits, in heavenj in air, on earth, in the 
sea, and some even that are said to inhabit the waters of 
springs and rivers. They constantly make to them all 
kinds of offerings '." 

The question that naturally first presents itself to us, on 
hearing these wondrous storiesj is : What can have given 
birth to, and indelibly imprinted and qnickened in the 
imagination of the people a superstition, which is the more 
remarkable, as similar opinions are found among the 
majority of the people in the north of Europe ? 

It is probable that unacquaintance with nature and her 
powers, combined with the innate desire of Bndiug a reason 
for and explaining the various natural phenomenaj that 
must daily and hourly attract the attention of mankind, 
has led them to see the causes of these plienomcna in the 
power of the beings who, as they supposed, had produced 
them, and afterwards frequented and busied themselves 
with and in their own productions. These phenomena 
were too numerous and various to allow the ascribing of 
them to a single being, and therefore a number of super- 
natural beings were imagined, whose dangerous influence 
and pernicious wrath it was sought to avert by sacrifices 
and other means. 

The hollow thundering that is at times heard among 
the mountains, the smoke and fire that ascend from some 
of them, the destruction often caused by a sudden earth-slip 
or earthquake, all of which in our times are easily explained 
from natural causes, might to the rugged peasant, wholly 
unacquainted with nature and her hiddeu powers, appear 
I Qcijer, Svea Rikes lliifder, p. 87. 
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as supernatural, and as the operations of Jutuls, Giants, 
and similar mighty, evil beings, that were supposed to 
dwell in the mountains, and of whose huge feet and fingers 
a lively imagination easily found marks in the hard rocks. 
Fear and superstition gradually invested these imaginary 
heinga with all sorts of terrific forms ', and people fancied 
they saw these direst foes of man transformed into stone 
all over the country. 

Crystals and other natural productions were found, 
which could not have been made by human bands ; r 
voice, a sound, was sometimes heai'd where least expected, 
either an echo, or arising from other natural causes, and 
which could now he easily accoanted for ; footsteps of men 
were seen where no one had ever chanced to meet a human 
being ; among many comely children there was a deformed 
one, which either by its ugliness or its excessive stupidity 
was distinguished from the others. All these things, it 
was said, must have a cause, and from ignorance of nature, 
joined to supei'stition and a lively imagination, the Idea 
suggested itself of conjuring up beings, to whom all these 
phenomena might he ascribed, and who, according to the 
places of sojourn assigned them, were called Porest-trolls, 
Huldres, Mountain-trolls, Viettir, Elves, Dwarfs, Nisser, 
Mares, etc. 

The sea's smooth surface, its hidden, unfathomable 
depth, the raging of the storm, and the foamy billows of 
the troubled ocean, make a deep and often a wonderful 
impression on the human mind. This state of feeling, 

' In Orvarodd'a Saga, c. la, a giant is thus described: He was qnite 
black eicfpt liis eyes and t«cth, which were wliite; his nose wai large 
and hcKiked ; his hair, which Imng down over all his hrenst, was as coarse 
as liih'a gills, and hia eyes were Like two pools of nstcr. 



together with, the extraorJiiiary creatures of the ocean that 
are Bometimes caught, and the terrific marine monsters that 
are sometimes seen, must supply the ignorant fisherman, 
in his sequestered home, with such abundant food for his 
invention or fancy, that it is almost a wonder tlierc are not 
even more stories of mermen, mermaids, and other crea- 
tions of the deep. 

The monotonous roar of the waterfalls, the squalls and 
whirlpools that render our fiords and rivers so dangerous, 
and in which many persons annually perish, together with 
the circumstance, that in several fresh waters, when a thaw 
is at hand, the ice splits through the middle with a fearful 
crash, leaving an open stripj have given occasion to super- 
stition to imagine the depths of the water inhabited by 
mahgnant sprites, that yearly at least require a human 
being for a sacrifice, and which, under the names of Ntiks, 
Grims and QuEEmknurrer, are sufficiently kuown. 

When it suggested itself to the imagination to peo- 
ple the mountains, the earth and the water with super- 
natural beings, it could not be long before it must also 
give inhabitants to the boundless space above our heads. 
In the countless stars, in the extraordinary figures often 
assumed by the clouds and the mist, in the balls of fire 
and the hlaaing northern lights, in the pealing thunder 
and the wind howling through the narrow mountain-val- 
leys, the uninstructed might easily see and hear the pass- 
ing of tlie gods, the Aasgaardreia's wild course, the Troll- 
wives' ride, and thence draw omens of impending misfor- 
tune. The lightning ofteneat strikes downward among 
the high mountains, what then can be more reasonable 
than the beUef that the god who reveals himself in thunder 
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and lightning, the mighty Thor, is chastising the demons 
of earth, who dwell in the places that have been struck by 
the lightning ? 

Wicked, and injurious to man were the greater number 
of these aupematui'al beings, who may strictly be regarded 
as personified powers of nature, and as there hangs a de- 
gree of obscurity over their whole being, the night was 
supposed to he the season of their activity, when imagina- 
tion and fear are most disposed to create all kinds of 
terrific images. 

Although personified powers of nature are to be regarded 
as the primary elements of mythic tradition, it would, ne- 
vertheless, be a great error to suppose that every individual 
myth or tradition of supernatural beings can he explained 
on that principle. The explanation would in such case 
often be not only far-fetched but false ; for, in the first 
place, many a myth, or some particular part of it, is mere 
poetic embellish m en t, and, secondly, it often contains an 
obscure tradition of the country's earliest history. An 
almost inscrutable blending of various traditions is a pe- 
culiar characteristic of a myth. In the representations of 
the gods and other beings, their wars and other relations, 
lies the oldest history of a people in the guise of a myth. 
That it must be dark and fabulous is a consequence both 
of its antiquity and the rudeness in which most nations 
live in their earliest infancy, when it never occurs to them^ 
nor in fact have they the means, to transmit to after-ages 
accounts of their transactions. Consequently the earliest 
history of cvciy people consists of traditions, which in the 
course of time may have been subjected to various changes. 
Through the mist that envelops the primitive history of 



I the North, the historic inqaircr thiaka that he discerns a 

' struggle between the primitive inhuhitants and a more 

civilized invading people; and in our popular traditions 

of Jutuls, Trolls, Elves and Dwarfs, are sought traces of 

these elder and more rugged people, the conquest and 

F espulaion of whom, as dark monuments of times long 

t gione by, is alluded to and eternized in the old akaldic 

I longs and sagas ^. 

That these primitive inhabitants consisted of one and 
I the same people it is not necessary to assume. On the 
contrary, the great difference found in the sagas between 
the huge Jutul, who plays with fragments of rock, and the 
little wily dwarfs, who conceal themselves in the earth and 
ita caverns, seems to indicate that they were as different aa 
could well bCj although in particidar places they may have 
lived together, and combined in opposition to and as com- 
l^on enemies of the invading Goths. In some places it 
I vould seem as if the intruding conquerors had mingled 
^with the older inhabitauts, settled among them and formed 
■Sntermarriages with them. " In ancient times," a Thelle- 
rmark saga relates, "the Thusser were so numerous that 
Christians could not inhabit Norway, nor Norway be co- 
lonized, before they formed intermarriages." And in our 
old sagas mention frequently occurs of historic personages, 
who, on the father's or mother's side, descended from 
giants, or were ' half-tiMlls,' 

In other places it would appear that it was only after 

' Thor himself ig made to relate that Norway in ancient tiniea waa 

'inhabited by giants, who all pcriilied anddenly except two women ; but 

that after the people from the east counlries began to inhaliit the country, 

these women were a great annoyance, until Thor slew them. See the 

story in ToL i. p. \76. 
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aa obstinate struggle that the original inhabitants were 
driven from tbe plains and valleys to the wooded and 
mountainous regions, where caves were their dwelling- 
places, the ehaae afforded them sustenance, and the skins 
of beasta covering. That they continued to stand in a 
hostile relation to their conquerors, and that, whenever an 
opportunity presented itself, they attacked, plundered and 
murdered the intruders, in the tracts nearest to their 
hiding-places, and then disappeared with their booty, is in 
the highest degree probable. Their sudden attacks and 
disappearance, the bloody traces they left behind them, 
their vast strength, savage aspect and garb, together with 
the darkness, under cover of which they chose to visit their 
enemies' stores or to attack them, must give to these 
people a territic, dcmonlike colouring in the eyes of the 
peaceful inhabitants of the valley. The less often they 
showed themselves the more wonderful were the stories 
told of them ; and so formidable did they at length appear, 
dressed out in all the terrors of imagination and super- 
stition, that, according to the general opinion, it required 
powers greater than human to contend with them. It 
was, thei-efore, a fitting task for the Thunder-god himself, 
who sometimes crushed them with his bolt, or for his 
earthly representative, who in the old skaldic poem is de- 
Hcribed as the overthrowcr of the altars of the Fomiotish 
gods, the mountainfolk'a, thefjeld-wolves', the sons of the 
rock's and the giants' terror and destrayer '. 

In the Norse Sagas we read not only of the mighty 
Jutuls, Giants (Riser) and Mountain- trolls, but also, and 
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even more frequently, of ThuBser and Dwarfs. The tra- 
dition of a former dwarf-race may probably in part be 
ascribed to an obscure reminiscence tbat the Lappa once, 

duiing Norway's savage state, inhabited tracts whence 
they have been di'iven away. If the diminutive Lapps 
were not formidable to the invading Goths in battle, they 
might, nevertheless, through their acquaintance with the 
secrets of nature, their cunning and their dexterity, be 
dangerous neighbours, who could drive off the cattle, 
change children (whence probably the numerous atoriea 
about changelings), steal household utensils and provisions, 
give persons stupefying di'inka, entice them into their 
caves with songs, presents, etc., traits which supply ua with 
the key to many a tradition of the subterraneans. 

These views are confirmed by the testimony of history. 
Adam of Bremen, who lived in the eleventh century, re- 
lates from oral information given him by the Danish king 
Svend Estrithaon, that in Sweden " there was a people 
who were in the habit of suddenly descending from the 
mountains in sledges, laying all around waste, unless moat 
vigorously opposed, and then retiring." " In Noi-way," 
he says in another place, " I have heard there are wild 
women and men, who dwell in the foi-esta, and seldom 
make their appearance; they use the skins of wild beasts 
for clothing, and their speech is more Lke the growling of 
animals than the talk of human beings, so that they are 
hardly intelligible to their neighbours." 

At the iirat glance it must appear wonderful, that after 
Christianity has been estabhahed in the North for eight 
hundred years, there should still be so many remains of 
heathen superstitions there. On cloacr consideration. 
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however, the enigma may be solved. The first Christian 
teachers, finding the old ideaa too deep-rooted, and, as it 
were, too fast interwoven with the physical condition of 
the country, its ancient history and poetry, to be imme- 
diately eradicated, strove to render the heathen supersti- 
tion less offensive by giving it a Christian colouring. The 
heathen festivals, which had formerly been held in honour of 
the gods of Valhall,were now transferred to Christian sainta, 
and in St, Olaf the Norse clergy were so fortunate as to 
get a saint of such high repute for his wonderful strength, 
that they could well jilace to his account the marvellous 
deeds that had been previously ascribed to the mighty 
Thor and the gods of Valhall. These latter, who were 
sometimes regarded by the Christians as mere human 
beings, and at others as evil spirits, were at length almost 
totally forgotten by the people, as it was but seldom that 
any visible sign appeared before them which could tend to 
retain them in remembrance; while belief in the other 
supernatural beings, that were attached to the surround- 
ing nature, could not be so easily eradicated. As giants 
and other beings of that class had never been objects of 
adoration, but of hatred and aversion, they were allowed 
to retain their old denominations and character, and even 
served to confirm the Christian doctrine of the devil and 
his angels, among whom the giants and other supernatui-al 
beings were reckoned. 

The Lutheran reformation, instead of checking this 
superstition as it had done many other errors, let it re- 
main unheeded; the belief in the devil and his angels 
(the common name for the supernatural beings), together 
with their influence, both on mankind and all nature. 
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Beema rather to have acquired new life. Persecutions for 
witchcraft, and assignments to the ficod helongcd to the 
order of the day. 

It was, it is true, considered an impiety to have any 
concern with the subterraneans and other such " petty 
devils;" but to the untutored and superstitious people it 
was a necessity to have some beings of whom they could 
ask counsel ; and as the reformed clergy had made an end 
of the Catholic saints and rehcB, superstition was driven 
to betake itself secretly to its old heathen friends, the sub- 
terraneans, the Nisaer, and the like, whose favour it was 
sought to gain, or whose enmity it was hoped to avert 
by offerings at hollow trees, in woods, or under vast, 
venerahlc stones, on a Thursday evening, or the eve of a 
holy day. 

The more expanded ideas which began to prevail to- 
wards the end of the last centuiy, and the increase of 
knowledge, which has manifested itself in so many ways 
in these latter times, have greatly contributed to diminish 
the belief in these supernatural beings, In many parts 
such traditions are already sunk into oblivion, in some 
they are regarded as pleasant stories, or are related merely 
to frighten ehildren ; while in other places, among the 
less enlightened and more superstitious peasanti-y, many 
are still to be found who are convinced of the existence of 
these mythic beings, who played so important a part in 
the imagination of their lathers. They themselves or, 
more usually, an aunt, a father or mother, have seen the 
underground folk and their dogs and cattle, heard their 
sweet music, known persons that have been taken into the 
fjelds, or had their infants changed for those of the subter- 
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The places where such beings were supposed 
to have their resort are in some parts still looked upon 

' We ouglil aot in fact grenlly to wonder tliat the belief in tlie Bubter- 
rnnean pcD|>le still linds followers ntiiong tbe unijisCmcted peasantr}', wben 
\ie read, tliat it U scarcely n himdred yenn since learned men disputed 
whether the sublerraneana were orentfid by God, whether they were pra- 
■damiteB, whether thef can hold intercourse nith msnkiad, etc. Hcrmuv 
Rnge, elergyman of Slidie in 1754, in Ikii ' Rational Thoughti on vsrioiu 
cmions mstters,' was of opinion "that the subterrnuean! formed, ai it 
were, the houDdBry hctween brutes and hnman beings !" The said clergy- 
man, Ruge, who has dedicated a whole cliajiter of his bonk to the auhject 
of changelings, informs ns (as an aoeient method to be applied with regard 
to such chihiren), that if a molhor has heen so unfortunate as to imve her 
child changed, she must take the changeling on three successive Thursday 
evenings and whip it unmercifully with rods on a heap of sweepings ; for 
then the subterranean mother, taking pity on her infant, will tome and 
restore the genuine child and take back her own. The belief in change' 
lings is universal also out of Norway. As many persons will, no douht, 
be gratified to know what the great German reformer, Martin Luther, 
Ibonght and said with regard to chatigeLugs, we will give au extract or 
two from his Table Talk : " Changelings (Wechselbalge) and Kielkropfa 
Satan lays in the place of the genuine children, that people may be tor- 
mented with them. He often carries off young maidens into the water, 
has intercourse with them, and keeps them with him until they have been 
dehvered; then lays such children in cradles, takes the genuine children 
out, and carries them away. But such changelings, it is said, do not liVB 
more than eighteen or twenty years." 

" la the year 1541 Dr. Luther mentioned this subject at table, adding, 
that he had told the Prince of Anhalt that such changelings should be 
drowned. On being asked why he had so advised ? be answered, that it 
was his firm belief that such changelings were only a lump of flesh, a 
mana carnin, as there was do soul in them, for such the devil coold easily 
make, as well as he can destroy men, mho have body, reason and BonI, 
when he possesses them bodily, so that they neither hear nor sec nor feel 
anything I he makes them dumb, deaf and blind) the devil is therefore in 
such ehangellngs as their soul." 

" Eight years ago there was a ehangeling in Dessau, which I, Dr. Martin 
Luther, have holh seen and touched i it was twelve years old anil had all 
its senses, so that people thought it was a proper child t but that mattered 
little; ibrit only ale, and that as much afi any four ploughmen or thrashers, 
and when any one touched it it screamed ; when things in the house went 
wrong, so that any damage took place, it laughed and was merry ; bnt if 
things went well, it cried. Thereupon I said to the Prince of Anhalt i 
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sacred. No superstitious peasant, who has a regard 
his health and property, dares venture to meddle with 
a Vsettir-mound, a Butree «r Thuubcde, which is fre- 
quented by the invisible folk; but, on the contrary, that 
they may not, iu their anger, pass their dwelling and 
take the luek of the house with them, the people wait 
upon them on holyday eves with cakes, sweet porridge 
and other ofFeriuga'. 

An example or two will serve to show how deeply im- 
printed is the belief in the subterraneans, in many places, 
even at the present day. "At Lurii in the Northlands," 
the Rev, G. Faye writes to me, " an incredible degree of 
superstition prevails, particularly with regard to the sub- 
terraneans, who have their sojom-n in certain places, how 
they take in persons and make away with them ; they are 
even said to have a church somewhere here in the pariah, 
of which one of my parishioners, a great ghost-seer, is, as 
I am told, the priest. It is, moreover, said that in the 
neighbourhood of the parsonage there dwelt a subterranean, 

' If I were prince or niler here, I would hare Ihis cliild thrown inlo the 
water, into the Moldnn that flows h; Deasan, and would run the risk of 
being a homicide.' But the Elector of Saionj, who was then at Dessau, 
and the Prince of Auhalt would udt follow my adiice. I then said : 
' The; ought to cause a Pater noster to be said in the chorchi that God 
woulil take the devil away from them.' That was done daily at Dessau, 
and the aaid changeling died two years after." See Dobcneck, i. p. t6S. 

Then follows a story almost identical with 'The Kjelkropp' inTol. iii. 
p. 46. 

' " In Moland, in the Upper Thellemark," writea Pastor Buch, " they 
paid adoration lo the Thusser, under the name of Vetir, by offering to 
them some of their best meal and drink, upon up-raised mounds, particu- 
larly hutlermilk, or wort when they brewed. Such a libalioa was called 
a limp, i. e. a sup or gulp. Those who bad not sach Vetir-nionnds poured 
□at a little cup of drink on the hearth. Tbe friendship of these being* 
wu Tery oaeful to the pcaaant both for his cattle and general welfare." 



who had a pleasure-boat, whom people that were s^nsk 
often Baw sailing on the lake. I have repeatedly endea- 
voured to talk them out of this superstition j but before 
me they will never confess that they entertain such belief; 
because, as I afterwards learned, they think it is to the 
priest's advantage to suppress all belief in the subterra- 
neans : ' For,' say they, ' he is as sensible of it as we are ; 
he has read it in the sixth book of Mosea, which does not, 
it is true, stand in the Bible, but which the priests keep 
to themselves.' " That the Sunderfjeld Norwegians stand 
on about the same level with regard to belief in the sub- 
terraneans will appear from the following traditions, but 
to which I will add a passage from my college days. 

In company with some University friends, I undertook, 
in the summer of 1824, a foot-joumey to the Riukanfoss 
and Gaustafjeld. As a guide on the Gausta, wc took an 
active peasant fi-om Vestfiorddal, a man singularly well- 
informed for his station, but who was, nevertheleaa, 
thoroughly convinced of the existence of the subten-aneans. 
"I once myself,'' said he, "saw in the fjeld a man who 
suddenly sank down in the earth before my eyes, and it is 
well known," added he, " that one of the subterraneans, 
who in outward appearance perfectly resembled one of us, 
courted a girl who rejected him, although he promised her 
a house, chattels and as much silver plate as she desired," 
On our objecting that either his imagination must have 
played him a trick, and the courtship have been a mere 
idle invention on the part of the girl ; or that some per- 
son for a joke had imposed upon her, by giving him- 
self out for a subterranean, he continued: "But it is 
known for certain, that a man, who one day went into the 
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^^^Hbfest, came suddenly upon a mansion with its appurte- 
^^^^ances, the inmates of which, on his coming, instantly 
abandoned it. The man, who from fear of troll-craft did 
not venture to take up hia abode in the mansion, an- 
nounced the incident to the authorities, who took posses- 
sion of the place in the king's name, which to this day, 
in remembrance of the event, bears the name of Findland." 
As we still continued incredulous, and snggeated that the 
persona mentioned mi^ht have been culprits, who on the 
man's coming betook themselves to flight, through fear of 
being discovered, our guide came forth with his last and 
weightiest argument : " But it stands in the Bible, that 
every knee, both of those who are in heaven and on earth, 
and under the earth, shall bow before the Lord. And who 
then are those under the earth, if they are uot the sub- 
terraneans?" Thus may even passages in the Bible itself, 
when misunderstood, sen-e to confirm superstition ! 

Having thus endeavoured to explain bow the belief in 
these supernatural beings originated, and by some exam- 
ples shown that in certain parts of the country it is still 
the popular belief, it only remains to lay before the reader 
a slight sketch of the similar ideas and kindred supersti- 
tions existing in the other Northern countries. In this 
sketch we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the subter- 
raneans, who, according to both the old mythology and 
the popular traditions, are divided into several classes, as 
Thusser, Vasttir, Dwarfs, Elves, etc. In the old mythology 
the dwarfs — under which denomination seem to be com- 
prised several of the species which now constitute the sub- 
terraneans — play an important part. They came- forth, as 
we have already seen, as maggots in the rotten carcase of 
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the giant Ymir, and at the behest of the gods received 

human form and under atauding, and had habitations 
assigned them in the earth and in stones'. 

From these we may consider the subterraneans in all 
the Northern countries to derive their origin. We will 
first direct our attention to Iceland. As in Norway, the 
subterraneans here also dwell in hills and mounds, they 
are neat and cleanly, comely and flighty, readily hold con- 
verse ivith Christians, by whom they formerly bad chil- 
dren. These they strove to exchange for the children of 
Christians before they were baptized, that their own might 
enjoy the benefit of baptism. Such substituted children 
were called Umskiptim/ar, and are usually stupid and 
weakly. The subterraneans have beautiful cattle, which, 
like themselves, are invisible, though they sometimes let 
themselves be seen in the bright sunshine, which they 
lack in their dwellings, and in which they therefore from 
time to time recreate themselves. On New Year's night 
they sometimes change their habitations, at which time it 
was formerly a custom in Iceland to leave well-provided 
tables standing, and the doors open, in order to gain the 
good will both of the comers and goers. According to 
old traditions, the subterraneans of Iceland were governed 
by two chieftains, who are changeable every second year, 
when, accompanied by some of their subjects, they sailed 
to Norway, to appear before the king of the whole race, 
who had his residence there, to renew their oath of fealty, 

' Sec vol. i. p. 9. Acconling to one tradition, the Eubtemineatis de- 
acend from Adam's children bjr bis firat wife Liletli. Goethe alliidea ta 
her in Faust. 
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and render an account of their administration, wliich, if 
found good and just, was continued to them ; but in the 
contrary case they were instantly deposed; justice and 
equity being in high estimation among these elves'. 

In the Faro islea the subterraneans are, as in some 
parts of Noi-way, called Huldefolk, and resemble the Norse 
Viettir, being described as full-grown, clad in grey, with 
black hata. Their large, fat cattle graze, though invisible, 
among those of the inhabitants ; a sight of them ia, how- 
ever, sometimes obtained, aa also of their dogs. They are 
fond of Christian females and of their children, which they 
exchange for their own. 

In Sweden the people have nearly the same ideas with 
regard to the subterraneans. Of their origin they have a 
singular tradition, viz. that they are fallen angels, and that 
when God east down from heaven the adherents of Lucifer, 
they did not all fall into hell, but that some fell on the 
earth, others into the sea. Those that fell in the woods 
and forests became Wood-trolls (SkovtroU, Skogsnufvor) ; 
those that fell in the green fields and groves, Vtellir or 
lA/sgubbar; those that were east into the sea or waters 
became Niicher; those that fell among houses, Tomte- 
gubbar, and those in trees, Elfvar. 

In Denmark we meet with the same ideas as in the rest 
of Scandinavia, though, in consequence of the nature 
of the country, somewhat modified. The subterraneana 
there dwell in mounds, in which they often have merry- 
makings ; they brew, bake, steal beer from the peasants, 
; Pref. lo Hist. Hrolfi 
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if they neglect to mark the casks with a cross^ punish 
tattlers with blindness, cannot endure the sound of bells, 
thunder, drums or water, are jealous, and can transform 
themselves into cats. Steel, as needles, keys, scissors 
and the like, either laid in the cradle or crosswise over 
the door, will, as in Sweden, prevent them from ex- 
changing childi'en; but if such an exchange is accom- 
plished, there is no other remedy than to ill-treat the 
changeling. 

The subterraneans or dwarfs of Germany resemble their 
Scandinavian brethren, and are officious, good-humoured 
and patient ; they wear a mist-mantle or cap (Nebelkappe), 
which renders them invisible. They also exchange chil- 
dren; and if the changeling is ill-treated, its mother 
brings back the stolen child. The black dwarfs of Riigen 
bear a near resemblance to the Norwegian dwarfs; they 
are ugly of aspect, but are able smiths, particularly in steel, 
are unsocial, seldom leave their hills and mounds, and are 
no lovers of music. The white dwarfs, on the contrary, 
who in summer sport among the trees and dance on the 
grass, resemble the Danish, Swedish and Norwegian elves. 
With the brown dwarfs of Riigen, who are eighteen inches 
high, wear glass shoes, have delicate hands and feet, are 
skilful smiths, but roguish, there are none to be compared. 

In Pomerania there was formerly a number of earth- 
sprites or dwarfs, who eagerly exchanged their own ugly 
offspring for comely, human children. They also fell in 
love with handsome girls and courted them. By day they 
crawled about in the form of toads and other reptiles, but 
at night they appeared in their own form, and danced 
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merrily by moonlight. The people called them Uellerkens. 
Like the Nisser, they often lived in cellars. The German 
subterraneans differ from those of Scandinavia^ in having 
adopted the true faith^ and in sometimes wandering 
abroad. 




THURSER, V^TTER, DWARFS, ETC. 

In Norway the subtemtnean people — under which deno- 
mination are comprised Thiirser (Thusser)j Vsetter and 
Dwarfa, and Bometimea HuldreSj Niaaei- and Elves— are 
exceedingly numerona. The Thusser or Trolla, who are 
as large as men, inhabit the moimtain -ridges and hUh 
In former days they were in such multitudes that n 
Christians could dwell in Norway, until they formed mat 
riagea with them. Like ourselves, they have houses, 
churches, chattels, and beautiful cattle, which pranc io the 
night, and are watched by female keepers and black i 
The Thuaaer are well formed, but of a paie or blue colour. 
When the aun is set and the twilight (Thus-mijrk) begins, 
they are in full activity; then it is dangirrona for peraont 
more particularly young females, for whom they have an 
especial liking, to pass by the places where they resort, 
where most delightful music is to be heard ; aud many are 
the iostancea, particularly in former days, of young maidens 
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having been _ coAVeyed by them into the mountains and 
hills. They ^^■alao partial to little children, and formerly 
would oftefi- ^change them for their own, which were 
neither fi6"-Jiandsome nor so thriving. But a cross made 
on th£|*chLld, or steel in any shape laid in its cradle, is an 
effectli^I" preventive of all such exchanges '. 
-, with respect to these supernatural beings, the belief 
, cuiyent in the North is, that when our Lord cast down the 
'..JWlen angels, some fell to hell, while those who had not 
'■■ftinned so deeply were dispersed in the air, and under the 
earth, and in the waters *. 

fairiei prevails in Ireland. Keightley. 

HULDRA OR HULLA. 
Over the whole of Norway the tradition is cuiTcnt of a 
supernatural being that dwells in the forests and moun- 
tains, called Huldraor Hulla. She appeal's like a beautifiil 
woman, and is usually elad in a blue petticoat and a white 
snood ; but imfortunately has a long tail, like a cow's, 
which she anxiously strives to conceal, when she is among 
people. She is fond of cattle, particularly brindled^, of 
which she possesses a beautiful and thriving stock. They 
are without horns. She was once at a merry-making, 
where every one was desirous of dancing with the hand- 
some, strange damsel ; but in the midst of the mirth, a 
young man, who had just begun a dance with her, hap- 
])cned to cast his eye on her tail. Immediately guessing 
whom he had got for a partner, he was not a little 
tenified ; but collecting himself, and unwilling to be- 
tray her, he merely said to her, when the dance was over, 
"Fair maid, you will lose your garter." She instantly 
vanished, but afterwards rewarded the silent and conai- 

' Faye, p. 20. ' AsbjSrnaen, Huldreerentyr, i. 29. 

' In tlie original irandede, the meauing of nbicli is doubCfuL 
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derate youth with beautiful pressnta and a good breed of 
cattle '. 

The idea entertained of this being is not everywhere the 
same, but varies eonaiderably in different paita of Norway, 
In some places she ia described as a handsome female, 
when Been in front, but is hollow behind, or else blue'j 
while in others she is known by the name of Skogsnerte, 
and is said to be blue, but clad in a green petticoat, and 
probably corresponds to the Swedish Skogsnufcm^. Her song 
— a sound often heard among the mountains — is said to be 
hollow and mournful'*, differing therein from the music of 
the subterranean beings, which ia described by ear-witnesses 
as cheerful and fascinating. But she is not everywhere 
regarded as a solitary wood-nymph ; HnJdre-men and 
Huldre-i'olk are also spoken of, who live together in the 
mountains, and are almost identical with the subterra- 
nean people. In Hardunger the Huldi'e-people are always 
clad in green, but their cattle are blue, and may be taken 
when a grown-up person casts his belt over them. They 
give abundance of milk. The Huldres take possession of 
the forsaken pasture-spots in the mountains, and invite 
people into their mounds, where delightful music ia to be 
heard*. 

Tbe lielief in Haldra is vei? ancieDt. We read tbat u &r back aa the 
yeax 1205, the queeo of MagnuB LBgibieter, Tihen detaineil h; an ad- 
verse wind at Bergen, buying beard tba.t the Icelander Stiuli Tbordsen 
nai an excellent storjr-teller, desired Mm to relate to her the Saga of the 
giantess Hulilra. Her name appears to be derived from the Old Norsk 
hollr.^fW"*! propiliuiK 

' fiye, p. 39. - IlallageT, Norsk Ordsamllng, p. IB, voce Huldre. 

' Linnsi Gotl&ndske Resa, p. 312. 

■■ " Huldre dwells in the mountains and in the valley ; hera are all tha 
richea, splendour and beauty of the North ; but hers is also its deep me- 
lancholy 1 to this her music and her song bear witucKs, nhich cannot be 
heard without a feeUng of sadness and tears." Norake Huldreevcntyr, i. 

• Faye, p. 12. 




4 NOaWECIAN TRADITIONS. 

- JUTULS AND MOUNTAIN-GIANTS. 

The Jutul ia large and strong, and lias his dwelling in 
the highest mountainB, where riches and costly treasures 
axe to be found in abundance. He is of evil disposition, 
hates churches and the sound of hells, and is greedy after 
Christian blood. When a _storni is at hand, or a whirlwind 
howls among the rocks, he shakes himself in the moun- 
tain, so that the pots and kettles resound, in which his 
wife Gyvri or Giogra prepares their food. All o?er the 
country traditions and traces of these monstrous beinga 
are to be found. Marks of their footsteps are often to be 
seen in the mountaina. 

Of all the supernatural beings of the North, none hear 
so evident a mark of high antiquity as the gigantic Jutuls. 
The traditions concerning them rise always to the mon- 
strous, and harmonize with the eloud-capt mountains 
among which they dwell. 

On comparing the traditions of the vulgar with the old 
mythology, we find a great accordance between them, and 
at once recognise in the Jutuls and Roser (giants) the 
Jotuns andRisar, the foes of gods and men, who in Thor, 
the mighty god of thunder, found a dangerous enemy. 
The Jotuns in the Northern mythology are considered as 
chaotic beings, ruling over the dark and cold regions of 
the earth, shunning the light of day, and by the sun's rays 
jfia we have already seen) -' becoming changed to stone*. 

In Old Norse a giantess was called gyfr or ffi/p; a word 
to be recognised in the Gyvri and Giiigra of the vulgar. 

Besides Jutuls or Jiituna, we meet with Riser and Eierg- 
riser (giants and mountain -giants), who dwelt in moun- 
tiiin-caves, and are supposed to be the carhest inhabi- 
tants of the North. In the Sagas they are often called 
Trolls, which may be considered a common denomination 
for all noxions, supernatural beings. 

■ See to], i. p. 8, nole^. " Fa;e, p. 7. 
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THE JUTUL ON HESTMANDOE^. 

On Heatuiandoe in the Nordlands there is a Tnoimtain, 
which at a distance resembles a horseman with a large 
cloak over him. This m.ountaiii was once a Jutulj who 
dwelt on the spot. Twelve miles to the south, on Lektte 
in Nummedal, there lived at the same time a maiden to 
whom he made love ; hut the haughty damsel, who was 
skilJed in all kinds of magic, not only rejected him, but 
turned all hia messengera to atone, who are still to be seen 
as vocka round the northern part of the isle. Exasperated 
at such conduct, the Jutul bent his bow, to take instan- 
taneous vengeance. The mighty arrow flew and passed 
clean through the lofty mountain called Torgehat, where is 
Btill to be seen the large hole made by the arrow through 
the hard rock *. " That straw stands in the way," ex- 
claimed the Jutul. Being somewhat checked in its flight, 
by forcing its way through the Torgehat, the arrow did 
not quite reach its destination, but fell at the feet of the 
maiden on the north aide of Lekoe, where it yet Lea in 
the form of a huge, long atone. By their mutual magic 
they were both changed to stone, and shall so remain, 
looking on each other untO doomaday. 

Even at the present time a Nordlander seldom sails by 
without taking his hat off to the maid of Lekiie^. 

THE JUTUL'S BRIDGE. 
In Spirillen, at low water, a sort of stone bridge is to 
be seen, about the eighth of a mile in length. It owes its 
origin to a Jutul that dwelt on the Elsmdkolle. This 
Jutul courted a Huldra on the Engerkolle, which lies on 
the opposite side of the water. That he might visit her 

' HorseniBn'o i>le. 

' That tlie siie of the bole U considerable, mny be iaferred from its 
bright, which is estimated at 600 feet. ^ Faye. p. 13. 
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without getting wet, which aorely grieved his beloved, he 
resolved to construct a bridge, but burst in piecca, when 
the sun rose and surpriaed him at his work '. 

THE GIRL AT THE S.ETER'. 

A land proprietor in Norway was betrothed to a very 
pretty young woman, who, althougii a fanner's daughter, 
went out with the cattle to their summer pasture, where 
she employed herself in weaving a piece of drill. Being, 
however, unable to finish her work by the time when the 
cattle should I'etum home, she resolved to stay behind till 
she had accomplished her task : but no sooner had her 
lover received intelligence of her design, than he set out 
for the pasture, justly thinking it hazardous to leave the 
damsel alone exposed to the attempts of Huldres and other 
subterranean beings. He reached the spot iu the nick of 
time, for he found the cattle-house surrounded by black 
horses ready saddled. Suspecting, therefore, that there 
was something wrong in the wind, he stole into the pas- 
ture, and peeping through a little window in the hut, saw 
his intended sitting in a bridal dress with a golden crown 
on her head, and by her side an old red-eyed Huldreman. 
Seizing his pistol, which he had wisely loaded with a silver 
bullet^, he fired over the head of the girl, before the 
witchery could be dissolved, rushed into the hut, seized her, 
placed her behind him on his horse, and rode off, followed 
by the whole company of Trolls. One of these held out to 
him a well-filled golden horn, to retard his flight ; he took 



' Faye, p. 15, and vol, i. p. 8, Hole'. 
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the horDj but cast the liquor it contained behind his horse, 
and galloped off with both horn and girl. At length he 
reached a steep mountain near his dweUing, in which some 
subterranean folk had their abode, who were on terms of 
hostility with his pursuers, and who eried to him, " Ride 
on the rough, and not on the smooth," He followed their 
advice, aud rode through a rye-field, where the Trolls 
were unable to follow him, hnt in their esaaperation cried 
after him, " The red cock shall crow over thy dwelhng '." 
And behold I his house stood in a blaze ^. 

GUBRI KUNNAN'. 
At Osterraad there dwelt formerly a rich and powerful 
man, who had a daughter named Aslaug, the fairest dam- 
sel far and near. She bad, ua may be easily imagined, 
many a gallant suitor, but she preferred to every other a 
young man who had been fostered with her in her father's 
mansion, notwithstanding that he was of low extraction. 
As they could not hope that the pi-oud father would 
consent to their union, they fled aecretly, and sought con- 
cealment and shelter in a deep cave, which is to be seen 
at this day not far from Osterraad. By chance the en- 
raged father, in the following spring, got intelligence of 
the place where his daughter was concealed, and instantly 
proceeded thither, for the purpose of punishing the auda- 
cious seducer; but just as he reached the cave there fell 
down such a quantity of stones and rubbish, that the 
entrance was completely closed, so that the fugitives were 

' The symbol of a red eoci for fire is of remote nntiqiiity (See YoluspS, 
34, 35). " I will set a red cock on your roof," is the incendiary's threat 
in Germany, where fire is compared to a cock flying; from hoQBC to honse. 
Grimm, D. M. p. 568. ' Faye, p. 25. 

3 Mr. Keightley (F. M. p. 13U) gives a more clahorate version of this 
Btory from an oral tradition coromuoiea.ted to Dr. Grimm, and inserted in 
Hauff' 5 Marcheaalmanacb for 1827, The simpler form, in which it here 
appears, 1 take to be the older. 
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not to be taken. When the first danger was over, the 
loving pair succeeded, though with difficulty, in working 
their way out from amid the fallen stones. They then 
took a boat, that w&s lying near the shore, and through 
many perils succeeded in reaching the uninhabited group 
of islands called Tarvcn, which at that time served as a 
retreat for Trolls. The chief among these, the Hnldre, 
Gnrri Kunnan, received them kindly, and allowed them 
to stay in her habitation, though on condition that they 
should never make the sign of the cross, which she could 
not endure. One Yule-eve, when Gurri, with a countless 
number of Trolls, were assembled at a festivity, the wonder- 
struck Aslaug forgot her promise and crossed herself, at 
the same time pronouncing the name of Jesus. On a 
sudden all the witchery vanished, and of the whole parade 
a huge copper kettle alone remained, which for time out 
of mind has since been kept in the largest isle of the 
group, the now inhabited Hunsije'. 

This Gurri was the daughter of a giant, who dwelt on 
the isle of Kunnan off Helgeland. Being very beautiful, 
she had many suitors, who fought for the possession of the 
fair giantess, and round about Kunnan^ is to be seen a 
cluster of rocks formed of the stones they burled at each 
other. All were, however, forced to cede to the giant 
Anfind, who married the beautiful GuitI, and lived hap- 
pily with ber, until her father was slain, together with the 
powerful ' Sout,' by the mighty ' Gout,' who came from 
the east, when the whole family was driven from Kunnan, 
and Anfind with his wife sought shelter with Friji, who 
gave tbcm Tarven for a residence. Here they lived in 

' The other isles are uied merely /or the grazing of caltle, ia conse- 
quence of the BuperBtition that no one can inbabit tbem, on account of 
the Trolls and other devilish beings. The copper kettle, as I have been 
assured, is still preserved by the inhabitants of the isle. 

I E-unnen ia a promontory on tlie north side of Helgeluii]. 
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peace until St. Olaf came to the island, who, with the 
sign of the cross anil the name of Jesus, not only quelled 
the storm that the giant had raised, but turned the giant 
himselj'into a hard block of stone'. 

T)ie ahove ia the 51017 "" which the bEtautiful poem of ' Gurri Kunami ' 
is founded. Us aiitlior. Professor Sleenblock, kinilly communicited llie 
tradition to me, as be had heard it in his youth. A prose paraphrase uf 
the poem i> given iii ihc ' Mylholope der Feen und Elfen.' by Prof. Wolff, 
i. 234. This in many respects interesliiig scory seems to point to a re- 
mote antiquity, vlaea the original inUabitanCi of llie North irere forced lo 
retire before the invading Guths (tbe ' Gout' of the tradition), who, by 
means of their greater dvilization and superior skill, destroyed or expelled 
their adversaries'. 

THE BRIDAL CROWN. 



In Nummedal there once lived a young girl so beauti- 
ful that a Thuss feU in love with her; but notwithstanding 
that he promised her a sumptuous mansion, abundance of 
cattle, and in short whatever she could desire, if she would 
betroth fierself to him, she contimied faithful to her old 
lover. When the Thuss found that nothing was to be 
done by gentle means, he carried her off. Accompanied 
by a numerous body of Thusaer, he was already on his 
road with his prey to the subterranean people's church. 
there to be married to her, when her lover was so fortu- 
nate as to get traces of their route. Having overtaken the 
bridal party, he shot with steel over his betrothed's head, 
when the whole witchery vanished, and he not alone re- 
covered the maiden, but got a splendid silver crown, which 
the Thuss had placed on her head. The crown stUl exists 
in the ' dal,' and aa it is supposed to bring good luck to 
every btjde that \vear8 it, it is let out af almost every wed- 
ding of the better class. 

> See VOL i. p. 8, B6?e ^ 

' Fayc, p. 10. Henoefotth when no authority ia given, tlie tre'litions 
are generally from Faie. 
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11. 

It ia not long beyond the memory of man since a young 
man in Nummedal, when passing by a forsaken SEeter-hut, 
saw in it a gay Hulilre-w«dding party. Through a win- 
dow he was witness to all that passed among the moun- 
tain-folk ; but his attention was chiefly directed to the 
bride, by her beauty and elegant attire, especially by a 
massive, glittering silver crown that she wore. The young 
man continued gazing on her till he contracted a violent 
passion for her, and soon resolved on depriving the wed- 
ding party of their mirth, and the bridegroom of his rich 
and lovely bride. Quickly he drew forth his knife, and as 
quickly flew the shining steel through the window and 
over the head of the bride. The company vanished in the 
twinkling of an eye, the maiden alone remaining spell- 
bound by the steel. The pair came soon to an under- 
standing; the Huldre bride accompanied him to the vil- 
lage and then to the altar, after having been baptized. 
But her maguiiicent bridal attire was insufficient to with- 
draw attention from an ugly cow's tail, which, however, 
after a time, gradually disappeared. They lived long and 
happy together, and of her rich wedding ornaments, the 
fame of which is yet preserved, there is still to be seen at 
Mterabru the costly silver crown. 

THE BISHOP'S CATTLE, 
One summer, a long time ago, the bishop of Drontheim 
sent his cattle to the mountains to graze. They were the 
finest cattle in all Norway ; and the bishop, when he sent 
them away, strictly enjoined those who were to watch 
them, not, on any account, to suffer them, for one mo- 
ment, to be out of sight, as the mountains thereabouts 
swarmed with subterranean people, who, however, had no 
power oyer any animal, a& long as it was under a human 
eye. The cattle were then sent up to the mountains. One 
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day, while the animala were grazing, and the keepers sit- 
ting in various place* with their eyes directed towards 
them, there appeared suddenly, on the highest point of 
the mountain, an elk of an extraordinary siEC. At this 
apparition, the eyes of the three keepers were drawn off 
from the cattle, and for an instant fixed on the elk; but 
when they again looked down, into the valley, they saw 
their beautiful large cattle transformed to a set of dimi- 
nutive mice, running along th« mouutain's side, and be- 
fore the keepera could approach them, they ail vanished 
through a crevice in the earth. Thus did the bishop of 
Droatheim get rid of his three hundred bead of cattle, 

Conway, in his ' Jourue} through Norwaf ,' p. 240, relates this eUiTy, 
Bad sddi : " This tradition ia nniversdty credited in (lie mountainouii 
parts." A waniaQ, who wna watching cattle on a hill, was more fortunate ; 
she saw her cattle suddenly vanish, hut while she was hewailing her loss, 
she heard a voice from the mountain, desiring her to hasten home, and 
lo ! there she fannd nat only lier own cows, but also a new one, which, 
although it never calved, yet had a greater abundance of milk tban the 

THE MIDWIFE, 
There was once a man and his wife that had an only 
daughter. Suddenly she disappeared, and notwithstand- 
ing that her parents — who took the loss of their dear 
child sorely to heart — sought for her in every direction, 
they could not discover the faintest trace of her. A con- 
siderable time had elapsed, when late one evening there 
came a stranger to the house and asked the woman, who 
was at home alone, whether she would visit her daughter, 
who abode in the neighbourhood, and was in labour, and 
required her aid. The mother, who was both glad and 
grieved at this unexpected intelligence, instantly made 
herself ready, and by means of a. thread, which the stranger 
gave her, was in one moment with her daughter, who gave 
birth to a lively, well-formed child. Before it was dressed, 
the man gave her a liquid, desiring her to rub it over the 
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infant's body, at the same time cautioning her not to let 
any of it come in contact with herself. But her eye he- 
ginning to itch, abe inadvertently rubbed it, and thus got 
some of the liquid in her eye. When her help was no 
longer required, the man — who was her daughter's hus- 
band and a Ti-oll — told her abe might depart, when by 
means of the thread she found herself in a few seconds 
again at home. The follo"wing day, whde at work with 
her husband in the field, she on a sudden saw her daugh- 
ter with her subterranean spouse walking close at her 
side. On her addi-esaing them, her aon-in-law asked her 
with astonishment, whether she really could see them ? 
" Yes, surely, I can see you with my right eye," said the 
woman ; but at the same instant the Troll touched her eye, 
and from that time she saw no more with it. 

The Biiperatition of anointing the ejes, iinii being thereby enabled to 
lee what wauld else be invisible, appears to have been generaUy cuirent 
among the inhabitants of western Europe, both Keltic and Germanic. 
Instances of its prevalence in Deamark we shall see hereafter ; of its ex- 
islBiice in other countries, our own included, we give the following proofi. 

Mr^. Braj' (Letters to Snuthej"'! relates a slor; of the tagt fetame of 
Taviatovk, who was one night summoned to a fairy labour, and who, on 
receiving an ointment to rub the child's eyes with (thinking, no douht, that 
what was good for the baby must be equally so for herself), applied a little 
of it to one of her own eyes, when lo ! all things around her suddenly ap. 
peared in their true form, all delusion was dissipated. On the next market 
day she saw the old fellow who had eonveyed her, pilfering from the stalls 
in the market, and acrosted him. " What," exclaimed he, " dn ynu see 
me to-day ?" " See you 1 to be sure I du, and I see you are busy too." 
" And pray with which eye do you see aU this ?" " With my right.'" 
" Take that for meddling with what did not belong to you : yon shall see 
me no more." He then struck ber eye, and from that hour till the day of 
her death she was blind of that eye'. 

A simitar story is related of a cottager and his wife at Nether Whitton. 

The aultiDT of ' Round about our Coal fire' (quoted by Brand, Pop. 
Antiq.) sajs, " The moment any one saw them (the fairies), and took no- 
tice of tbem, they were struck blind of an eje^." 

Ritsoii (Fairy Tales) relates that a woman who bad been in their (tlie 

' Keightlej, F. M. p. 301. ' lb. p. 298. 
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fairies') society, challenged one of the ptetU, whom she espied in the 
market selling fairy-butlEr. This freedom was deeply resented, and cost 
her the eye she first saw him with'. 

In a Scottish tradition it is relaled that a fairy lefl a child to be suckled 
with a young woman of Nithsdale, and ruhbed her eyes with a wonderful 
salve, hy virtue of which she could discern the otherwise invisible fairy 
folk. Some of the salve she couErived to secure. Happening one day to 
meet the fairy lady, she attempted to shake hands with her. " What ee 
d' ye see me wi ? " whispered she. " Wi them baith," said the woman. 
The fairy breathed on her eyes, and the salve lost its efficacy '■ 

Mr. Kcightley relates (F. M. p. 417), from a communication made to 
him by a lady in North Wales, of a gipsy, that desired the Jiarrator. who 
wished to see fairies, to meet her by moonlight on the top of Craig y Dinis. 
She there washed his eyes with the contents of a phial which she had, 
and he instantly saw thousands uf fairies, all in white, dancing to the 
sound of numerous harps. 

Gervase of Tilbury, who lived in the 12th century (I quote from Dohe- 
neck, i. 45), apeaka of certain water-sprites in the south of Prance called 
Drakes. These assume a human fono and appear in the public market. 
They arc said to inhabit the caverns of rivers, and to allure women and 
children while bathing, under the form of gold rings and cups, striving to 
obtuD which they are suddenly dr^ged down to Ibe bottom. This ofteuest 
happens to women giving suck, whom the Drakes seize to suckle thdr 
own nnblest ofispring. These, after seven years thus past, sometimes 
return rewarded to our bemispliere. They relate that with the Drakes and 
their wives they dwelt in spacious palaces in the caverns and banks of the 

rivers On men thus seized the Drakes are said to feed. One day 

a Drake having given a woman in hie service some eel-pasty, she happened 
to draw her flngsrs, greasy with the fat, over one eye and one side of her 
facCr and thereby acijuired a most clear and sharp power of vision under 
water. Having completed the third year of her servitude, and being re- 
turned home, she one morning early met the Drake in the markel-ptace 
of Beaucaire, whom she accosted, and imiuired after her mistress and 
nursling. "With which eye did you recognise me? " asked the Drake. 
She pointed to the eye she had greased, with the fat of the pasty. Having 
ascertained this, the Drake tlirust his finger into that eye, and thns con- 
tinued thenceforth unseen and unknown by all. 

A story somewhat similar is told of a Countess Rauzau. 
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THE OIKSTAD HORN. 
Near the river Nid in Nedenjes there is a mansion called 
Neerateen, in which there once dwelt a man named Siur, 
who was hoth powerful and rich ; for besides Neersteen he 
owned six other mansions, and a considerable salmon 
fishery in the Nid; but what was more than all these, he 
had a daughter, who was the fairest maid of all the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. She was courted by a Westland 
man named Bing, but the wealthy Siur rejected him for a 
aon-in-law, although his daughter was fondly attached to 
him. The lover, however, was not disheartened, so while 
the father one St. John's day was at matins in Oiestad 
church, Ring came to the mansion and found his laaa, 
although her father had taken the precaution of locking 
her up in one of the presses — which, according to the cus- 
tom of the time, were made at the foot of the bed — a 
comer of her apron having protruded and betrayed her. 
They now fled, and Siur, the instant he was apprized of 
their elopement, mounted his horse and went in pursuit 
of them. On the way he was stopped by a Troll, who 
came out of a mount, and bade him welcome, at the same 
time presenting to him a full drinking-horn. Instead of 
emptying it, he cast its contents behind him, hut some 
drops that fell on the horse's loins instantly singed the 
hair off. Sivir, who had from the first suspected mischief, 
put spurs to his horse, and galloped away with the horn 
in his hand and the Troll whining after him. He was 
now in a most serious dilemma, fi'om which he was unex- 
pectedly rescued by another Troll, who was on terms of 
hostility with the former one, who called to him when he 
had just reached a large fi.eld : " Ride through the rye and 
not through the wheat." Following this counsel he got 
the start of his pursuer, who could not proceed bo rapidly 
through the tall rye. The danger was not, however, com- 
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pletely over until he came near the mansion of Bringsvier, 
when the cock crew and the Troll vanished. Siur now 
continned his pursuit without further delays, and overtook 
the fugitives on a hill where they had stopt to take a few 
momenta rest. "When the men got eight of each other, 
they immediately drew their knives, and a contest ensued, 
the result of which was, that Siur stabbed Ring in the 
belly, who instantly gave up the ghost. 

In expiation of this homicide, Siur was compelled to 
make heavy compensation. The horn, which he kept, was 
preserved in the family down to our times. Of the 
daughter's fate tradition makes no mention. 

The (or ratber a) horn, which had long bcea bd heirioom in Sior's 
funily, has \ately been presenleil hy Shipmaster Bergetothe public [ibnr; 
and iDuseuin of Areadnl scbool, where it now is. It is very haudaome, 
aud has on ita three ailver-gilt rings the fallowing inacriptioa, in monkiih 
characters; palunt tertoram lienedie dexa almt [(unnim rtligvam waa 
benpde le uji\? caapar, milchior, baltasar. 

A similar occurrence to the above took place many years ago near 
Hahauger in Hallingdal, where one Christmas eve a anbterraneen wDmaa 
presented drink in a horn to B man named Gudbrand Goelberg, which he 
threw over his ahonlder and rode off with the bom; but down lo the 
ninth generation, hia posterity, aa a penalty, were afflicted with Bome 
bodily blemlBfa or defect, as the Trait had threatened. This horn, which 
was long preserved at Halsieensgaard in Aal. contained nearly three quarts, 
and was encircled by a strong gilt copper ring about three inches broad, 
on which, in monkish charaetcra, stood melckior, ballaznT, eaiipar. In the 
middle waa a siimil, gilt copper plate, in which an oval crystal waa set. 

HULDRE MARRIAGE. 

It is related that an active young fellow in Nordland, 
by laying the barrel of hia rifle over a Iluldre in a forest, 
got her into hia power and made her hia wife. They lived 
happily together and had a child; but on a sudden, as 
the child was one evening playing by the fireplace, where 
the Huldre waa sitting and spinning, while the man waa 
at hia work, aomething of her aavage nature came over 
her, during which she said to her husband, alluding to 
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the child, that it would make a capital roast for supper. 
The man waa horrified, and the woman, who was conscious 
that she had grievously committed herself, changed her 
tone, and begged her words might be foi^tten. But they 
were not: the man bore them in remembrance; the homd 
sounds rung incessantly in his ears ; he perceived in them 
a proof of his now oo longer blooming wife's real nature, 
and their domestic peace was at an end. From being a 
good man he became morose, frequently upbraided his 
wife with her diabolical proposal, cursed the hour when 
he resolved on marrying her, beat and ill-used her. Thus 
it continued for a season. The woman suffered and re- 
pented. One day she went to the smithy, to see with a 
friendly eye her husband at his work ; but he began as 
before, and on its coming to blows, she, by way of proving 
her superior strength, seized an iron bar and twisted it 
round her husband as if it had been a wire. The husband 
was now foi-eed to submission and to promise domestic 
peace. 

THE NISSE OR NISS. 

This is a supernatural being, nearly resembling our 
Goblin, the Scottish Brownie, the German Kobold, and 
the Kaboutei-manneken of the Netherlands, In the good 
old times they were infinitely more numerous than they 
are in our days. They are not larger than small children, 
are clothed in grey, and wear a red, pointed cap. Their 
habitation is usually in bams and stables, where they help 
to tend the cattle and horses, for which they show the 
same partiality as for men. There are many instances of 
the Nisae having drawn the hay from the cribs of the other 
horses to that of the one for which he entertains a predi- 
lection. He is fond of pranks, will sometimes let all the 
)WB loose in the cowhouse, plague the milkmaids, either 
Y blowing out the light, or by holding the hay so fast 
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that the poor girls cannot draw out a particle; then, while 
they are tugging with all their might, he will suddenly let 
go his hold, so that they fall at full length on the ground. 
This delights the Nisse exceedingly, and causes him to set 
up a horse-laugh. If he feels attached to the master of 
the house, he will do all he can for his benefit, Instances, 
indeed, are not wanting of his having endeavoured to 
abstract hay and other things from his neighbours, for the 
use of his master; whence contention and conflicts some- 
times take place between the Nisser of the two houses, bo 
that the hay and straw may be seen flying about in all 
directions. As they are obliging to those they favour, but 
spiteful and vindictive when any one slights or makes 
game of them, it is not surprising that their good will is 
deemed worth the gaining. On Christmas eve, therefore, 
and on Thursday evenings, in many places, they set sweet 
porridge, cakes, beer, etc, for the Niasc, which he gladly 
consumes, provided they are to hia taste ; for he is some- 
times dainty. Ridicule and contempt he cannot endure, 
and as he is strong, notwithstanding his diminutive size, 
his opponent often comca off second best. A peasant, who 
one winter evening met a Nisse on the road, and in an 
authoritative tone ordered him to get out of the way, found 
himself, before he knew a word of the matter, pitched over 
the hedge into a iield of snow. With a girl also, who 
one Christmas eve brought him food accompanied with 
mockery, he danced such a dance, that she was found, on 
the following morning, lying dead in the barn. 

They love the moonlight, and in winter may sometimes 
be seen amusing themselves in little sledges, or in leaping 
over the fences. Although they are lively, yet they do 
not at all times like noise and bustle, particularly on 
Christmas eve, or a Thursday evening. In general the 
Nisse is liked, and is, therefore, in many places caUed 
good fellow. 
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Of all the beings that live in the imagination of the 
Norwegian peasantry, the Nisse is that of whose existence 
they are the most thoroughly convinced. Though belong- 
ing to the dwarf-racSj he nevertheless differs from the 
dwarfs by his sprightliuesa and well-proportioned figure, 
as well as by his sojourn in houses and bams, for which 
hia predilection is so strong, that he cannot endure a re- 
moval ; for he will then forsake the family, and take their 
good luck with him. It ia this partiality to old tofta that 
has obtained for him the names of Toft-VEette, Tomte- 
vBette', and Gardbo. 

Neither in the Eddas nor the Sagas is there any men- 
tion of the Nisse. Akin to him are, the Niagriuaar of the 
FBeroe isles, who are described as diminutive, with red 
caps, and bringera of luck ; also the Swedish Tomtegnbbe. 

Tlicy frequently dwell in the high ti-ees that are planted 
round the house, on which account care should be taken 
not to fell them, particularly the more ancient ones. Many 
a one has paid for his disregard herein by an incurable 
disease*. 

THE WERWOLF. 

That there were persons who could assume the form of 
a wolf or a bear (Huae-bjorn), and again resume their 
own, is a belief as wide-spread as it is ancient. This pro- 
perty is either imparted by Trollmen, or those possessing 
it are themselves Trolls. In the Volsunga Saga we have 
very early traces of this super atition^. 

THE MARA (QV^LDRYTTERINDE). 

The Mara {Eog. mare, in nightmare) belongs to the same 

family with the Vardiigl, Draug*, etc. In appearance she 

resembles a moat beautiful woman, but in acta the most 

I Toft and tomt are ajiionymoua, and dgnify the ipace on nbicb a 
luesftuage has stood- 

3 Amdt, Ui. 15- ^ See vol. i. p. 93, and sole '. ' lb. p. 113. 
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malignant Troll. She passes through locked doorSj assails 
persons sleeping by setting herself across theni, and tor- 
menting them so that it is horrihle. The person afflicted 
fay such a nightly visit is said to be Mare-ridden, and is 
often nearly Buffbcated. She is not satisfied with torment- 
ing persons, but will ride both sheep and horses. In the 
Thellemark she is called Muro, and there, as in otherplaces, 
they have many methods of getting rid ol' her; one of the 
most effectual is to wrap a knife in a cloth, and, in a 
manner prescribed, let it turn three times round the body, 
while uttering certain rimes. 

Like otber Bupernatural beings, Ihe Mara can entCF by the smslleit hole, 
but, like them, she mnat also make her eiit by tlie wa; Ihraugh which she 
entered, even though every door and window ihould be open (Thiele, 
ii. 2B2). Hence Mephiatophelea, in answer to Faust's inquiry why he did 
not dtparl tArough ihe window ? aaya — 

'» ist ein Gesetz der Teufel und Gespensler, 
wo sie herein gesehliipfC, da miiasen sie hinauB, 
See also Holberg's ' Uden Hoved og Hale,' Act I, Sc. 4. 

The Ynglingaaaga, civi. has a storr of a King Vanlaiidi in Upiala, who 
was troddea to death by a Mara. When bis men held his head, ehe trod 
and almost crushed hist^; and when they held his feet, she so 
lied his bead as to cause his death. 

GHOSTS. 
The behef that the souls of the departed find pleasure 
in revisiting the places where they have experienced joy 
sorrow and pain, is universal among almost every peo- 
ple. Hence the current opinion, that the soul of a mur- 
dered person willingly hovers around the spot where hia 
body ia buried, and makes its appearance, for the purpose 
of calling forth vengeance on the murderer. The eye of 
superstition sees them sometimes as white spectres in the 
churchyard, where they stop horses, terrify people, and 
make a disturbance; sometimes as executed criminals, 
who in the moonlight wander round the place of execn- 
tion, with their head under their arm. Sometimes they 
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pinch people while asleep both black and blue, aud such 
marks are called ghoat ipots (Dodningepletter), or ghost- 
pinches (Dodnmgeknib) Such spectres cannot find peace 
in the gra\e, in consequence of the crimes either of them- 
selves or of others, before they are asked what it is they 
want ; after iihieh they do not appear again. Bullets, gun- 
powder, and weapons are wasted on them ; but at the sight 
of a cross and from exorcisms they must retire. Under this 
head may be included the so-called UiOmrrer or XJdbore, 
who in some districts cry like children in the woods, and 
entice people to them, and in other places, have their 
abode in steep mountains, and retired spots near the sea, 
and are supposed to derive their origin from murdered 
children. 

The DuniBh word toTghatt is Gjenganger, ar Gjenfsrd, answering M»et!y 
to the French rmenant. The beUef in ghosts was deepl; impressed on the 
minds of the heathen Nnrthmea ; n helief elosely ennnccted with their ideas 
of the state after death. The soul, they believed, returned to the place 
nheace it sprang, while the body and the grosser lifo bound to it passed 
to the abode of Hel or lleath. Herewith was naturally combined the 
belief that the sonl of the departed might, from its heavenly home, revisit 
the earth, there at night-time to unite itself in the grave-mouad with the 
corporeal shadow released from Hel. Thus the dead could show them- 
selves in the opened grave-mounds in the same form which they had in 
life. See Volsungakv. 1. Sir. 37, 3S, in Edda Sa^m. 

In the Eyrbyggiasagtt is a stoij of an ejectment of a whole troop of 
ghosts from a house l^ judicial process. 

THE NOK. 
The Norwegian Niik (O, Nor. Nikr, Sw. Neck) gene- 
rally has its abode in rivers and lakes, sometimes also in 
friths (Fiorde). It requires a human sacrifice every yearj 
for which reason one person at least is annually miaaing 
in the vicinity of every river or water that is inhabited by 
a Nok. When any person is drowned the Nok is often 
heard to cry in a hollow, unearthly voice : " Sset over ! " 
(Cross over). The Nok ean transform himself into all 
kinds of things. Sometimes he will appear like half a 
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boat in the water, at others like a half horse on the bank, 
Bometimea like gold and other valuables. If a person 
touchea any of these things, the Niik inetaiilly geta power 
over him. He is particularly greedy after little children. 
He is, however, dangerous only after sunset. On ap- 
proaching any water, it is not amiss to aay : " Nyk ! Nyk ! 
Naal i Vatn ! Jomfru Maria kastet StaaJ i Vatn ! Du ssek, 
iek flytl" ("Nyk! Nyk! needle in water! The Virgin 
Mary cast steel into water I Thou sink, I float!") This 
formula requires some explanation, whicli will be found 
hereafter in what is related of the Swedish Neck. 

The Nok is known in many places under the name of 
the Sbetrold (water-sprite), which is said to abide always 
in the water, and to have many heads. If persons are in 
danger of BhipwTeck, they must promise him a son or a 
daughter for their deliverance ; for which he, on the other 
hand, bestows on them richea and good fortune as much 
aa they deaire. He frequently changes his form, aud takes 
his name from the place where he has his abode. In one 
place in Norway, whenever it is stormy, or a tempest is 
gathering, he appears in the form of a large horae, plashing 
with bis monstrous hoofs in the water, which be causes 
almost constantly to be in violent motion. In the aame 
water, another being, called the Vigtrold, has its habita- 
tion, which ahouts tei-rifically when any danger is at hand. 

Although the Nok is a dangerous being, he neverthe- 
less sometimes meets with his master. In the waterfall 
of Sund, as the story goes, thei-e dwelt for a long time a 
Nok, who caused the loss of many persons, when they 
rowed up or down the fall. The priest, who apprehended 
danger from this Niik, took with him on his passage four 
atont men, whom he ordered to row with all their might 
up the fall. They made the attempt twice, but at each 
time glided hack. In making the third attempt, it was 
observed that, at the upper part of the fall, the priest. 
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dashing his hand into the water, drew up a black creature 
resembling a little dog. He then ordered the men to row 
farther up, at the same time placing the animal firmly 
between hia feet, and keeping a constant silence. Having 
now reached the stone-mound at Tvet, he conjured the 
Nok into it. From that time no one has perished in the 
faU. 

In loelsod, wliere the Nbk is calleil Hnihtr, he appears like b huidsoniG 
^}i hurse, though nith his hcofa tumeil backwards, and Etrivei tu tempt 
people to mount hiro, when he will gallop off with them into the water. 
Some efforts to tame hira bave been partially sBCcessful, and he has heca 
made to work, though for a abort time only. 

In the Faroe islands the Niiar bas bis abode in fresh waters or lakes, 
where he will dra^ people down a.nd drown them. 

In Sratland the Nbk is Bomelimea represented by Shellyeoat, who is 
covered with sea-weed and muscle-shells ; somelimes by the Kelpie who, 
Bt least in the Highlands, appears in a horse's shape. In tbe Orknejrs he 
appears either as a little liorse, or as a man under the name of Tangle'. 
Iq Shetland he is called Shoopiltee, and appears as a handsome little horse, 
templing persons to moont him, when he runs with his rider into the sea. 
In the Scottish islands they make him an offering, In the shape of a cnp 
of good beer'. 

Grimm {D. M. p. 479) interprets the name of Shellycoat by the German 
Scbellenrock (Bell-coat), supposing him so named from hia coat being 
hung with bells ; and cites the instance of a P«ci, who for thirty years 
served in tbe kitchen am! stable of a Meklenbnrg monastery. He appeared 
always weil-disposed, and only stipulated for Junrcam de diversis colorilmt 
et tintinnalfulis pleuam^ 

The Norwegian Nbk and the Kelpie of Scotland are identical beings. 
When one of the Grahams of Morphie was building the old castle, he 
secured the assistance of the water-kelpie or river-horse, by the accredited 
means of throwing a pair of branks (a sort of yoke) over his head. When 
released from bis labour, and about to return to the water, he said : — 
" Sair back and sair banes, 
Drivin the Laird o' Morphie's stanes ! 
The Laird o' Morphie 'II never thrive 
As lang 'a the kelpie is alive^ ! " 

I In Ben's Descript. of Orkney (1599) ha is thus described; " Indntus 
est algis marinis loto eorpore, Bimilis est pnllo equino convolute pills, 
membrum habet simile equino, el testiculos magnos." Hibbert, 504. 

' See Hibbert, 6. 26. 3 Cbambers' Pop. Rh. p, 35. 
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TBE GRIM. OR FOSSEGHIM. 
Cloasly allied to the Nok is the musical Grim or Fosse- 
grim of Norwajj a being whose sojourn is by waterfaJla 
and mill-works. He generally plays in still and dark 
evenings, to entice persona to him, and teach those to play 
on the violin or other stringed instrument, who, on a 
Thursday evening, offer to htm, with averted face, a white 
kid, which is to be east into a waterfall running north- 
wards. If the offering is lean, the learner's progress will 
extend only to the tuning of the violin ; but if it is fat, 
the Fossegrim will grasp the player's right hand, and move 
it backwards and forwards until the blood springs out 
at the end of every finger. The pupil is then fully in- 
structed, and can play so incomparably that the very trees 
will danee and the waterfalls stop their course. 

THE HORE-THOLD. 
In the Rorevand in Nedenses, a lake enclosed within 
steep mountains, and much exposed to squalls of wind, a 
Troll, called the Rore-trold, has his abode. He appears 
under various forms, sometimes as a horse, sometimes as 
a load of hay, sometimes as a huge serpent, and sometimes 
as a number of persons. In the winter, and when the 
ice is thickest, there may be seen, on one night, a long, 
broad chasm, with fragments of iee lying In it, all which 
is the work of the Rore-trold. 

THE BRUNmJgI. 

Another somewhat noxious Troll is the Brunmigi, who 

is supposed to dwell neai- and infest springs. His name 

(&om Brunn, funs, and miga, mingere) sufficiently indicates 

his nature. 

THE QVJlRJiKLNURRE. 

This being seems in many respects identical with the 
FoBsegrim. In Gierrestad it was formerly the custom to 
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place a aoft loaf, a cup of beer, or aomething of the kind, 
by the millBtone, that the Qviemknurre might increaae 
the flour in the sacks. For some time he took up Mb 
abode in Sandager waterfall, where a man had a mill. Aa 
often aa the man began to grind corn the mill stopt. 
Knowing that it was the QvEemkniuTe that caused this 
annoyance, he took with him one evening, when he was 
about to grind, some pitch in a pot, under which he made 
a fire. As soon as he had set the mill in motion it stopt 
as usual. He then thrust downwards with a pole, in the 
hope of driving away the Qviemknurre, but in vain. At 
last he opened the door to see, when lo ! there stood the 
Qvternbnnrre with extended jaws, and of such magnitude 
that while its lower lip rested on the threshold, its upper 
one touched the top of the doorway. It said to the man : 
" Hast thou ever seen anch great gaping ? " Instantly 
seizing the boiling pitch-pot, the man dashed it into his 
mouth, with the words : " Hast thou ever tasted such hot 
boiling ? " With a bowl the Qviemkuurre vanished, and 
was never again seen. 

A being nearly resembling the Qvffirnknurre is the Urifik of the SDOttiih 
Highlands, which is described as B rough hairy sprite that seta mills ut 
Bork ill the night, when (here it nothing to grind. He is sent howling 
■way by a panful of hot ashes thrown into his lap while he is sleeping '. 

THE FINNGALKN. 
This monster is often named, though not accurately 
described in the later romantic Sagas. According to these 
it has a human head with enormous teeth, a beast's body 
and a large heavy tail, tcirific claws and a sword in every 
claw*. 
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GERTBUD'S BIRD. 
In Nonvay the reil-erested, black woodpecker is known 
under the name of Gertrnd's Bk-d. Its origin is as fol- 
lows : "When our Lord, accompanied by St. Peter, was 
wandering on earth, they came to a woman who was occu- 
pied in baking; her name was Gertrud, and on her head 
she wore a red hood. Weary aud Imngrj* from tbeir long 
journeying, our Lord begged for a cake. She took a little 
dough and set it on to bake, and it grew so large that it 
filled the whole pan. Thinking it too much for alms, she 
took a smaller quantity of dough, and again began to bake, 
but this cake also swelled up to the same size as the first ; 
she then took still less dough, and when the cake had be- 
come as large aa the preceding ones, Gertrud said : ' You 
must go without alms, for all my bakings are too large for 
you.' Then was our Lord wroth, and said : ' Becauae thou 
givest me nothing, thou shalt for a punishment become a 
little bird, shall seek thy dry food between the wood and 
the bark, and drink only when it rains.' Hardly were 
these words spoken, when the woman was transformed to 
the Gertrnd's bird, and flew away thi-ough the kitchen 
chimney ; and at this day she is seen with a red hood and 
black body, because she was blackened by the soot of the 
chimney. She constantly pecks the bark of trees for 
sustenance, and whistles against rain; for she always 
thirsts and hopes to drink '." 

AASGAARDSREIA (WILD HUNT), 
This band consists of spirits who have not done so 
much good as to deseiTC heaven, nor so much evil as to 
be sent to hell. It consists of drunkards, brawlers, sing- 
era of slanderous songs, crafty deceivers, and those that 
for the sake of lucre have perjui-ed themselves. Their 

1 Artjomsen og Mue, No, 2. Grimm, D. M. p. 639. 
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punishment is to ride about till the end of the world. At 
the head of the troop ridca Guro-Rysse or Keisa-Rova 
with her long tail, by which she is diatinguished from the 
rest. After her follows a multitude of both sexes. If 
seen in front, they appear tall and comely, both riders 
and horses ; but behind, nothing is to be seen bat Guro's 
long tail. The horaes, which are coal-black, and have 
eyes that glow in the dark like fii'e, are guided with red 
hot rods and iron reins, which, together with the scream- 
ing of the riders, cauae auch a terrific noise that it may 
be heard at a vast distance. Tbey ride as easily over water 
aa over land, their horses' hoofs scarcely touching the sur- 
face of the water. Wherever they cast a saddle on a roof, 
there a peraou must aoon die ; and where they understand 
there will be fighting and murder in a drinking bout, 
there they enter, and set themselves on the ledge above 
the door. They conduct themselves quietly as long as 
nothing is going forwards, bat set up a horae-laugh and 
make a loud rattling with their iron rods, when the fighting 
is begun and murder committed. The troop rides about 
chiefly at Christmas, when the great drinking bouts are 
held. When a person heara the troop coming, he should 
get out of the way or fall down on his face, and appear to 
be asleep ; for there are instances of men having been 
caught up by them, and either carried back to the place 
whence they were taken, or found half stupificd at a di- 
stance from it. A good man who takes this precaution 
has nothing more to apprehend than that each of the 
ti-oop will apit on him. When all are passed by, he must 
spit in his turn; otherwise he would receive injury there- 
from. 

Th la remarkable tradition, the title even of which points to heathenism, 
is known, >t leaat b; name, oier the ftreater part of the diocese of Cbris- 
tiansBnd, bat it ii found most complete in the Upper Tbellemiirk, where 
I myself have heerd it ; where it is called the Asske-Rei or AsaneifiEnl, 
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whicb cannot be seen but only heard. It dcioun tlie Fladbrbd (thin 
okes), butler, etc., lliRl have been prepared tor Christmai, uiilos they be 
croiied prerioosly to being put awaj. In one dJMrict of Norway, if any 
one, on hearing the troop, doei not throw biniself down, hia soul muM 
acconguuiy it, while his body remains lying. When the loul relumi to 
the body, the tatter is quite enfeebled, anil remains so ever after. In ■ome 
places this noisy troop is called Aaskereia. in othen Hoskeireia. Some- 
times they ride with a rushing noise through the sir ; sometimes they are 
to be met by night, on the roads, riding on hUck horses with glowing eyes. 
On Christmas ere, and the three nights of Christmas, they are the most 
riotous, and the countryman who has neglected the precaution of placing 
a bar before his horses, or a cross over his door, may he certain of finding 
them the neit morning dripping wet and almost broken-winded ; for the 
Hoskeireia will have used them, and they are not the people to treat tbem 
Benlly. 

THE MERMAN (MARMENNILL) AND MERMAID (MARGTGR). 
Sailors and fishermen, n'hen the weather is calm, some- 
times see Mermen and Mertnaids rise from the bosom of 
the tranquil deep. Tlie Mermen are of a dusky hue, 
with a long beard, black hair, and from the waist upwards 
resemble a man, but downwards are like a fish. The Mer- 
maids are beautiful upwards, but downwards, like the 
Mermen, have a fish's form. Their children are called 
Marmsler. These are sometimes caught by fishermen, 
who take them home, that they may gain from them a 
knowledge of future events ; for both they, as well as 
the Mermen and Mermaids, i^an see into futurity. It 
is now rare to hear a Mermaid speak or sing. Mariners 
are not pleased at the sight of them, as they forbode a 
etorm. 

It is dangerous to hurt them. A sailor once enticed a 
Mermaid so near, that she laid her hand on the gunwale 
of the vessel, which he struck off. For his barbarity he 
was overtaken by a storm, in which he nearly perished. 
St. Olaf, on one of his piratical expeditions, fell in with a 
Mermaid, who by her sweet song was wont to lull ma- 
riners to sleep, and then drag them down. If, in diving 
o3 
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iinder water, they turn towards a ship, it betokens mia- 
fortune; if they turn from the ship, it is a good sign'. 

Belief in Mermen and Mermnids is as old u it is general. Aecording 
to Gervase otTillmry, we had Mermaids in our seas, and they are men- 
tioned in the Icelandic Sagait. See Dobeneck, i. pp. 38 aijq,, also for an 
Hpconnt of the German Water-nix. In Ireland the; are called Merrows, 
and legends are told of them similar to those of other countries. 

THE SEA-SNAKE. 
In fresh waters and rirers, as well as along the coasts 
of Norway, enormous snakes are said to exist, but varying 
with regard both to their appearance and magnitude. Ac- 
cording to the general belief, they are brought forth on 
the land, and have their firat abode in forests and mounds 
of stone, whence, when they grow large, they betake them- 
selves to the great lakes or inland seas, or to the ocean, 
where they grow to a tremendous size. They seldom make 
their appearance, and when they do, are regarded as fore- 
runners of important events. In most of the lakes and 
rivers of any considerable magnitude, these monsters have, 
in former times, on one or other extraordinary occasion, 
been seen to rise from the water's depth. In the fresh 
waters none have been seen within the memory of man, 
but they sometimes, when there is a dead calm, appear in 
the fiords or firths. Some time after the Black Death" 
there came, according to tradition, two large snakes from 
the Foksiie, by the town down to the 'long' (bath), 
where one, it is said, is still to be found; but the other 
attempted, about two hundred years since, to go down to 
the river's month, where it perished in the fall and was 
driven across in the vicinity of Drontheim, where it be- 
came putrid, and emitted such a stench that no one could 
approach the place. 

' Keyaer, p. 162. 

^ A.D. 1350. Tno-thirds of tlie people of Numay are said tu have 
perished. It tisiled England two years earlier. 
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In the Lundevand, on Listei-, there is a Sea-Snake that 
appears only before a king's death or some great revolu- 
tion. Some assert that they have seen it. 

In Bollarnvatn also, in Bahuus', there waa fonnerly a 
Sea-Snake, whose body waa as thick as a calf's of a year 
old, and whose tail was about six ella in length, It de- 
stroyed the iishj and had its abode in a little isle called 
Svanvikaoc. It never showed itself, except when some 
calamity waa at hand. But of all the snakes inhabiting 
the waters of the North, none are so celebrated as those 
that were and arc to be found in Miiis. In an old writing *, 
we are told of a tremendous snake, that seemed to approach 
from the island, and to go from thence to the ' King's 
land,' but in.stantly vanished. In bke manner, many 
large snakes appeai'ed day after day in Mios, which twisted 
themaelves into a variety of curves, and cast the water to 
a considerable height. At length the tu-st-mentioned enor- 
mous snake made its appearance a second time, and darted 
with rapidity up on a rock. Its eyes were as large as the 
bottom of a barrel, and it had a long mane that hung far 
down its neck. As it could not get off the rock, but lay 
and beat its head against it, one of the bishop's servants, 
who was a daring fellow, took a steel bow, and shot ao 
many arrows into its eye, that the water round about was 
coloured green from the outflowing humour. This snake, 
which displayed a variety of colours, was appalling to look 
upon. It died of the wounds it had received, and sent 
forth such a stench, that the people thereabouts, by the 
bishop's order, united for the purpose of burning it, which 
was done. Its skeleton lay for many years on the shore. 
A grown-up youth could hardly carry the smallest portion 
of its backbone. It is also said that there is a Sea-Snake, 

' This tradition belongs atrictly to those of Sweden, but is left hew, 
in order not to divide the several accounts of the Sea-Snake. 
' Beskrivelae over llamnier. 



which winds itaelf round the great bell from Hammer, 
which waa sunk during the seven years' war in the Aters- 
vig, and when the water is clear may still be discerned. 
All attempts to raise it have been in vain, though it was 
once lifted to the water's surface. 

That this Mioa snake was not a thing to be played with, 
will appear from an account of the year 1656, given in 
Pontoppidan's Natural History of Norway, 2, 65. Such 
a water-snake made aland trip from IVIiuh to Spirillen, and 
is probably the same with the one that was wont to appear 
in that lake against evil and perilous times. " It was in 
appearance like a huge mast, whatever stood in its way it 
overthrew, even trees and huts. With its loud hissing 
and horrid roaring it terrified all the people round about." 

That in calm weather such enormous Sea-Snakes some- 
times appear on the coast of Norway, can hardly be denied, 
as credible persons, even in our own time, declare that 
they have seen them ' ; to whose testimony may be added 
that of Hibbert, who says ; " The existence of the Sea- 
Snake, a monster fifty-five feet long, is placed beyond a 
doubt by the animal, that was thrown on shore in Orkney, 
the vertebrte of which are to be seen in the Edinburgh 
Museum *." 

The writer, who among ns has most amply treated of 
the Sea-Snake, is Eric Pontoppidan, in his Natural Hi- 
story of Norway, in which two representations of Sea- 
Snakes are given. According to his testimony, founded 
on the accounts of Bergen and Nordlarid mariners, as well 
as of other eye-witnesses, these monstei's live in the depths 
of the ocean, except in July and August, when in calm 
weather they come up to the surface ; but Kink again the 

' Compare the Vesdandske Tidenilo No. 22, and Sorenskriier Blora's, 
ilso Bishop Neumaon's poa trovsrdige Folke Beretninger grundede Vid- 
nesbjrrd, BudMikkea Gte AargsnE 159 anr! !j;8. 

■ Descriplion of Slielland, p. 5C5. 
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moment the wind begins to ruffle the watery mirror. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Commander de Ferrys in 
1746, given before a court, "the Sea-Snake seen by him 
in the vicinity of Molda, had a head resembhng in shape 
that of a horse, which it held about an ell above the water, 
of a greyish hue, the snout quite black, very large black 
eyes, and a long white mane, which hung from its neclc 
into the sea. Seven or eight coils of its body, which was 
very thick, were also seen : according to conjecture, there 
was a fathom between the coils '," According to the tes- 
timony of the priest Tuchsen of Heroc, and of some neigh- 
bouring priests, these Sea-Snakes were as thick as a double 
hogshead (Oxehoved), had large nostrils and blue eyes, 
which at a distance resembled a couple of bright pewter 
plates. On the nock there wae a mane, which from afar 
appeared like sea-weed. 



Traditions of Di-agons that fly through the air by night 
aud spit forth fire, are veiy general, and holes in the earth 
aud the mountains are yet shown over all the country, 
whence they have been seen issuing like a glowing lire, 
when war or other public calamity was at hand. When 
they return to their habitations, — where they brood over 
vast treasures and pi-ccious things, which, according to 
some traditions, they have collected in the bottom of the 
aea — the sound may be heard of the great iron doors, which 
close after them. As they are fierce and spit pernicious 
fire, it is dangerous to contend with them. Under Agers 
church, which stands on four golden pillars, a dragon 
broods over immense riches. It has been seen, even within 
the memory of persons living, or a short time before the 
last war, issuing from a hole near the church. From the 

• Ponloppidan. 2, 321. 
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Dragon's Hole on Storcie in Aadal, from the Di-agon's 

Hill on Raavog, and niimerouB other places, firedrakes 
with long tails were to be seen iaauing in former times, 
and sometimes even in our days. That they are not in- 
vincible appears from an old tradition, which tells of a 
priest, named Anders Madsen, who is said to have lived 
about 1631, that shot a di'agon which brooded over silver 
in the so-called Dragon Mount near the Tvedevand. 

The imporcaat part plnyed hy diagonB, firedrskea and the like in the old 
songs, legends and romances, where the killing of a dragon formi one of k 
hero's earliest proofs of tbIout, has probably given birth to (he innunic- 
rable traditions concerning these monslera ; an aeddental eleetrie fire, a 
fire-ball or the like, heing enouf^ to keep the belief alive. 

THE SEVERED HAND'. 

There was a miller whoae mill was burnt down on two 
successive Whitsun-eves. In the third year, just before 
Whitsuntide, he had a tailor in his house to make holyday 
clothes. 

" I wonder how it will go with the mill this time ; 
whether it will be burnt again to-night," said the miller. 

"You need not fear that," said the tailor, "give me 
the key, and I will keep wateh in it." 

Tbis seemed to the miller both good and highly ac- 
ceptable; and when it di-ew towards evening the tailor 
got the key and went to tlie mill, which was still empty, 
having but just been rebutlt. So placing himself in the 
middle of the floor, he chalked rouud him a large circle, 
on the outside of which he wrote the Paternoster; and 
thus fortified, would not have feared if the arch-enemy 
himself had made his appearance. In the dead of the 
night the door suddenly flew open, and there came in such 
a multitude of black cats, that the place literally swarmed. 
But a short time had elapsed when they set a large earthen 
I Asbjornsen, Norake Huldreerentyr, i. pp. U-14. 
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pot in the chimney, and lighted a fire under it, so that it 
began frying and hiaaing in the pot as if it were full of 
boiling pitch and tar. 

"Oho," thought the tailor, "is that what yon are 
after?" And scarcely had he given utteranee tu the 
thought when one of the cata put its paw behind the pot 
and tried to upset it. 

" Whisht cat, you '11 bum yourself ! " cried the tailor. 

" Whisht cat, you Ml bum yourself ! the tailor says," 
said the cat to the other cats, and all ran from the chimney, 
and began hopping and dancing round the cii'cle ; but in 
the meanwhile the cat again sneaked to the chimney and 
endeavoured to upset the pot. 

" Wliisht cat, you '11 burn yourself I " cried the tailor, 
and drove it from the ehininey. 

" Whiaht cat, you '11 bum jourself, the tailor says," 
said the cat to the other cats, and all began dancing and 
hopping again, but in a moment the same cat was away 
trying a third time to ovevtuni the pot. 

" Whisht cat, you '11 bura yourself 1 " cried the tailor 
in a rage, and so terrified them that they tumbled one 
over another, and then began to jump and dance as before. 

Thev then formed a circle without the tailor's circle, 
and began dancing round it with an ever-increasing velo- 
city, till at length it seemed to the tailor that everything 
was whirling round before him. All this while the cats 
were staring at him with their large, fierce eyes, as if they 
would swallow him. 

While they were in the thick of it, the cat that had tried 
to upset the pot, put her paw within the circle, as if she 
felt inclined to seize hold of the tailor, but who seeing her 
design, drew out his knife and stood on his guard. After 
a few moments the cat again put her paw within the ring, 
when the tailor in one instant chopped it off; and all the 
cats took to their heels, screaming and howling, as speedily 
c5 
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aa they could, and left the tailor in quiet poaaeasion of the 
field. 

The tailor then lay down in the circle till long after the 
sun had been shining in upon him. He then rose, locked 
the mill-dooi' and proceeded to the miller's house. 

When he entered the room the miller and hia wife were 
still in hed, it being Whit-sunday. 

" Good morning," said the tailor, giving the miller his 
hand. " Good morning," said the miller in return, and 
was both glad and surprised to see the tailor again. 

" Good morning, mother," said he, holding out hia hand 
to the miller's wife. 

" Good morning," said she, but appeared pale and aor- 
roft'ful, and kupt her hand under the bed-clothes, but at 
last offered him her left hand. The tailor now saw how 
matters stood ; hiit what afterwards took place is not said. 
The North-German story, Die Kalzeaniiihle, closel}' reu^mblet the 
above, hilt h much simpler. The Nornegian one is probsbly embellished 
by the author, from whose work it is extracted. 

OF ST. OlAF. 

St. Olaf was the Noi-wegian people's hero, and yet hves 
in their remembrance, while few only and imperfect tradi- 
tions are occasionally to be met with of his equally valiant 
predecessors and successors. Let us, therefore, consider 
this man, in order more easily to comprehend the canses 
of his great celebrity. 

Olaf waa born in 995 ; his father, Harald Gi'senske, was of 
the race of Harald HM'ager, and his mother, Asta, the 
daughter of Gudbrand, from the Uplands. In his third 
year he was bapti/ed. King Olaf Tryggvason standing god- 
father to him. In hia youth he sailed on piratical expedi- 
tions, in which he acquired great espericnce and fitness for 
warfare. Supported by powerful relations and friends, as 
well as by his own sagacity and military skill, he gained 
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posseaaion of his paternal kingdom, over which he reigned 
for fifteen years with great vigour and reputation. His 
exertions were chiefl,y directed to the complete establish- 
ment of the Christian faith in Norway, which, after the 
death of Olaf TryggvaBon, had greatly dechned ; but the 
violence with which he proceeded, together with his ambi- 
tion and severity, rendered him ao hateful, that he found 
it advisable to Itee from the country to GardariJte ', from 
his discontented suhjects, who were, moreover, instigated 
and supported by the ambitious Dano-English king, Cnut 
the Great. Olaf, who in the 'ffihool of adversity had begun 
to act the saint, was on the eve of starting for Jerusalem, 
when Olaf Tryggvason, in a dr«im, bade him return to 
Norway. He obeyed the behest and marched with an 
army into the country, where, in an obstinate battle at 
Stiklastad in Vaerdal, he was defeated and slain by hia re- 
volted subjects, on the 29th July 1030. 

Shortly after the death of Olaf, the fame of his sanctity 
and the miracles said to have attended his corpse formed 
a topic of conversation among the people, who found them 
the more credible, as they were highly dissatisfied with what 
they had got in exchange for him. Olaf s body, which had 
been buried in a sand-bank at Stiklastad, was taken up, and 
being found, after the expiration of a year, unchanged, with 
the hair and nails grown, Grimkell, Olaf'a court-bishop, de- 
clared him a holy person, and the commonalty thereupon 
determined that Olaf was a true saint. His body was by 
his son. King Magnus the Good, laid in a costly shrine, 
and placed by the high altar in the church of St. Clement 
at Nidaroa (Drontheim), where, as well as afterwards in 
the magnificent Christehurch (the present cathedral). It is 
said to have wrought numerous miracles, St, Olaf's festi- 
val, the 29th July, was by law commanded to be celebrated 
throughout the country as the chief solemnity, and churches 
' RuaBia,in its tlien restricted signiftcation. 
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to his honour were erected not only in Norway, but in 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, England, and even by bia 
countrymen at Constantinople. Pilgiims journeyed in 
crowds to St. Olaf'a shrine, and legends of cripples who 
had there recovered the use of their limba, and of other 
miraclca soon became numberless. 

St. Olaf' s shrine of silver, inlaid with gold and pi-ecious 
atones, a single one of which cost Archbishop Walkendorf 
twenty lasts of butter^, was on solemn occasions, such as 
the Saint's yearly festival, or the election of a king, borne 
in procession by sLxty men, and was an abundant source 
of revenue to the clergy and the eathedi-al. The last ajch- 
bishop, Olaf Engelbretson, caiTied it with him to his strong 
castle of Stein vikaholm, wtere, after his flight, it fell into 
the hands of the Daniah commander, Christopher Hvit- 
feld, who sent St. Olaf's shiine of silver gilt, weighing 
about 3200 ounces, together with another silver shrine, in 
which the Saint's shirts were preserved, and many other 
valuables, to the Danish treasury. 

When the Swedes in 1.564 had taken possession of 
Drontheim, they found nothing remaining of St. Olaf s 
treasures, except his helmet, spurs, and the wooden cheat 
that had contained his body*. The helmet and spurs 
they took with them to Sweden, whei-e they are still pre- 
served in the church of St. Nicholas at Stockholm; but 
the chest they left behind in a church, after having drawn 
out the silver nails, which had been left by the Danes. 
After the expulsion of the Swedes, St. Olaf's body and 
chest were, with great solemnity, carried back to the cathe. 
dral, where, a contemporary bears witness, that the body 
was found entire in a grave of masonry in 1567, and " his 

' Equal to about forty tons. 

' This was, without doubt, tute ot the cbbcs in which his silver shrine 
was preserved. What became of his armour, hattle-axe, spear, mi the 
banner given him by an angel, while he slept on (lie place where he was 
martyred, is not known. 
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blood is seen to this day in a barn, and can never be 
washed out by water or human hands." In the following 
year St. Olaf s body was by a royal ordinance covered with 

earth. 

St. Olaf'a sanctity ia no more thought of, even his last 
restuig-plaee is forgotten, but his name still lives, aa ia 
proved by the numerous traditions still fresh in the me- 
mory of the Norwegian people. Throughout the land are to 
be found traces of St. Olaf's deeds and miraculous power. 
Fountains sprang forth when he thirsted, and acquired 
salutary virtue when he drank ; racks were rent at his 
bidding, and sounds (sunde) were formed at his nod; 
churches were raised, and Trolls found in St. Olaf a foe as 
formidable as they had formerly had in the mighty Thor, 
whose red beard even was inherited by St. Olaf. In many 
places Trolls are still shown, who at St. Olaf's command 
were turned into stone. 

Out of Norway also St. Olaf lived long in popular tra- 
dition. In Denmark and in Sweden are many places 
where traditions are yet cun-ent of St. Olaf and the Trolls 
he turned into stone. Thus, as he was one day riding by 
Dalby church in Varmeland, he was addressed by a Troll- 
wife in these words : — 
"KongOlBfmcdditpiiiiigiiSksgg'! KiiigOlaf with thy pointed beani! 

Du seglftT for nar mia Baiiatiigu- Tbou aailest too near my bath- 
yag." room wall. 

To which he answered : — 

■'Du Troll meil din Back och Thou Twill-wife with thy rock 
Ten nod wheel 

Skal bli i Sten, Shall titm to stone, 

Och aldrig mer gcira Skejipare And never more do ghipman 
Men.'* harm. 

In the Shetland isles, we l«arn from Hibbert, the in- 

» The same probably RS Sw. PipskKgg (Grimm, D.M. p. 517), the little 
pointed beard on the under lip. 
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habitants, as late as the eighteenth century, maiDtained 
that they had their ancient, but now lost, law-book from 
' St. 011a,' of whom they relate wonderful things in their 
songs, which they call ' Viaaacts.' A Faroe tradition 
ascribes it to St. Olaf, that they have now no woods on 
the islands. St, Olaf having inquired of some of the in- 
habitants whether they had any woods at home, they sus- 
pecting that he made the inquiiy with the view to taxing 
them, answered in the negative. "Be it so," said the 
king, and at the same time the Faroe woods sank into 
the earth. 

If it be asked what can be the origin of many of these 
wondrous traditions, we answer, that it must be sought 
for in the same ignorance of nature and its effects, together 
with the desire of finding a reason for everything that 
seems uncommon, which has given birth to so many tra- 
ditions of supernatural beings. What heathenism attri- 
buted to the gods of Valhall and to the mighty Thor, the 
cunning CathoHc ecclesiastics, with their earUest converts, 
no doubt transferred to the powerful suppresser of the 
Asa-faith, St. Olaf, whose ajie supplanted Thor'a Miiilnir, 
and whose steed, renowned in tradition, the goats of 
the Thunder-god'. Olaf's own renown, the tales of pious 
pilgrims and monkish legends have gradually combined to 

' The numerous representations, irhich in the days of Catliolicism vere 
no doubt to be found in many of the ehurchea dedicated to St. Olaf, are 
now for the moat part deacroyed ; but from the notices which we have of 
them, the hero was generally represented with a battle-aie in his hand, 
and treading on a Trull or a dragon. In Ladvig church there is a re- 
markable processional banner, on whiuh is the ligure of St. Olaf, in com- 
plete annour, treailing on a dragon. In St. Mary's church at Liilieck I 
bave seen sa old, but very good painting, the principal figure in which is 
St. Olaf completely armed , with liis battle-axe in his hand and a royal 
mantle over hia shoulders. With one fool he is treailitig on a dragon, 
but which has a human head. In the KoUmann chapel, in the same 
church, there is likewisn an ancient picture of St. Olaus.' Even in Lon- 
don there are two or three churohes dedicated to St, Olave. 
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make of St. Olaf a hero, whom the Buperstitioua and igno- 
rant multitude believed capable of performing the most 
impossible things. 

OF ST. OLAF AND THE FIRST CHURCH IN NORWAY. 

In Norrland there is the following tradition respecting 
the first church erected in Norway' : — 

As St. Olaf was one day wandering among the woods 
and mountains, deeply meditating how, without laying 
heavy burthens on his people, he could accomplish the 
construction of a church he had planned in his mind, of 
such magnitude that its like should hai-dly be found, fae 
met a man of gigantic size, who asked him what he was 
pondering over. " I may well be pondering," answered 
the king, " having made a vow to build a chm-ch for mag- 
nitude and magnificence without its like in the whole 
world," The Troll thereupon undertook by a certain 
fixed time to complete such a structure, but only on con- 
dition that, if the work should be finished at the time 
appointed, St, Olaf would engage to give him, in remu- 
neration for his labour, the siin and moon, or St. Olaf 
himself. The king agreed to the condition, but fancied 
he could form such a vast plan for the edifice, that the 
giant would find it impossible to finish the work by the 
time agreed on. Tlie church was to be so spacious that 
seven priests might preach in it at the same time without 
hearing or disturbing one another. The pillars and orna- 
ments, both within and without, were to be of the hardest 
flint J besides which many other and equally difficult con- 
ditions were included in the bargain. But within a much 
shorter time than the pei-iod agreed on, St. Olaf saw the 
church finished, with the e.nception of the spire, which 
was still to be erected. Seeing this the Saint went out 

' For other versions of this story, see Danish Traditions and Swedish 
Traditions. 
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again among the woods and mountaina, in deep tribula- 
tion, thinking of his unfortunate engagement ; when sud- 
denly he heard a ehild crying in the mountain, and a 
giantess comforting it with the following song : — 
"Vys! vj-8«! BonenmiD! Hush! hushl my son I 

I morgon kommer Vind och To-morrow comes 'WiBcl anil 

Vader, fukr din, TemjmBt, thy fuUier, 

0th bar med sig Sol och Mime, And has with him aun and moon, 
Eller sjelfver Sanct Olof." Or St. Olaf himsi'lf. 

Now the king was overjoyed, because Trolls, as we are 
told, always lose their power when a Christian man calls 
them by their name. On his return he saw the giant 
standing on the top of the tower, in the act of placing the 
spire, and called to him : — 

" Vind oeh Vader, Wind and Tempest, 

Du hnr aatt spiran sneder I" Thou hast set the sjiire awry ! 

Prom the summit of the church the Troll now feU with 
a terrific smash, and was shivered in fragments, all which 
were mere flints. According to another version the giant's 
name was Sliitt, and St. Olaf cried out : — 
"Sliitt! satt spu^n rattl'' Slatt 1 set the spire alrnight ! 

According to another, he is called Blaster, and St. Olaf 
calls to him : — 
" Blaster I siitt apimn vaater ! '* Blaster ! set the spire westward \ 

The same tradition is also current in Norway itself, 
where the giant is called Skalle, and the magnificent cathe- 
dral of Nidaros (Drontheim) ia the church erected by him'. 
A similar tradition respecting the name of the Troll is 
found also in Germany**. 

ST. OLAF AT VAALER. 

When travelling over the country, for the purpose of 

introducing the Christian faith, St. Olaf came to a place 
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on the east bank of the Glommen, which, together with 
its church aud tlie whole parish, acquired the name of 
Vaaler in the following manner : — In the above-named 
place, St. Olaf held an assize, at which, after some hesi- 
tation, it was decided that tlie God whom the king wor- 
shiped should also be worshiped by the people, and that 
Odin's religion should give place to that of Christ. It 
was further decided, on the king's proposal, that a church 
should be erected there, as at other jilaces, where the new 
faith had heen adopted. With respect, however, to the 
spot where it should be built, a great difference of opinion 
arose ; whereupon, as the tradition informs us, St. Olaf 
bent his bow, sent forth an arrow, and declared that on 
the spot where it fell the church should stand. The king 
was standing at the time by the fountain that still bears 
the name of St. Olaf's, and the arrow fell in a Pan/', 
where a wooden church was afterwards built, which, to- 
gether with the house and parish, was by St. Olaf named 
Vaaler, This church, at which the sick and dying were 
wont to make offei-ings, existed till the year 1805, when a 
new one was erected, in the vestment -chest of which there 
is an elaborate iron wire clasp, called St. Olaf's clasp, 
which, according to tradition, was placed in the old church 
by the king himself, and is said to have belonged to the 
halter of his horse. This horse the king was accustomed 
to water in the crystal spring, which is never di'y in sum- 
juer nor frozen in winter, and also bears St. Olaf's name. 
Miraculous powers were formerly ascribed to it. The sick 
placed money or anything of silver in it, for the recovery 
of their health; and great misfortune was supposed to 
await the person who should make free with these sacred 
deposits. Only a few years ago it was customary for the 
people, on the first day of every celebration, to strive who 

' A Vaal 19 tt quantity of trunks and roots of trees, piled in a heap for 
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Bhould first arrive at the fountain, and it was regarded as 
Bomething to boaat of by liini who was the first to waiter 
his horse at St. Olaf's well. 



ST. OLAF AT RINGERIGE. 
When St. Olaf was journeying from place to place, for 
the purpose of introducing the Christian faith and erecting 
churches in the place of the heathen temples, he found 
much opposition and hindi'ance not only from his refrac- 
tory pagan subjects, but also from the numerous Trolls, 
Jutuls and Giantesses inhabiting the mountains round 
about. The Trolls could not endure St. Olaf, partly be- 
cause, by using the sign of the ci-oss, he did them much 
harm, and partly because he founded so many churches, 
the sound of vrhose bells disturbed their quiet. But not- 
withstanding their frequent efforts, they could effect nothing 
against the holy king, who, on the other hand, turned 
them at once to stone. Such petrified Trolls are atiU to 
be seen in all parts of the country. Thus, when St. Olaf 
was on one of his progreaaes, a fierce giantess suddenly 
sprang from a steep rock, crying aloud : — 
" St. Olaf med det brede skjicg ! St. Olaf with the broad beard 1 
Du rider sas nxr miii Kjelder- Thou ridest so near my ceUu- 
vttg I " wall ! 

St. Olaf instantly answered : — 
" Stat du der i Stok og Steen, Stand thou there in stock and 



Til jeg kommer her tilbars 



e hither bock again. 



The petrified giantess ia yet to be seen there. 

When St. Olaf came to Steen, where his mother at that 
time dwelt, he i-esolved on building a church there. With 
this resolution a giantess (gyvri) that hved in the moun- 
tain (which is two thousand feet high, and after her was 
called Gyrihauge) was highly displeased ; and, although 
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she might, from the above-mentioned example, have known 
that St. Olaf was not a person to be trifled with, ahe de- 
termined to try her strength, and challenged him to a 
competition, " Before thou art ready with thy church," 
said she, " I shall have laid a stone bridge across Steen's 
fiord." Olaf accepted the challenge, and before she was 
half ready with her bridge, the sweet tones of the bells 
were heard from St. Otaf'a already finished church. In 
her rage the Troll hurled the stones, which she had des- 
tined for the completion of the bridge, from Gyrihauge, 
straight across the fiord, at the church ; but as none of 
them hit the mark, she was so exasperated that ahe tore 
off one of her legs and cast it at the church-tower. Some 
say that it carried the tower along with it, others that she 
aimed too high. But be that as it may, the leg sank 
down in a swamp behind the church, where it causes a 
foul stench even to this day. The swamp is still called 
by the country folk Giograput, and the stones which she 
cast at the church were not long since to be seen in the 
neighbouring fields. The bridge begun by the giantess 
is now completed, and at Steen are still to be seen the 
ruins of St. OlaPs church, which deserve to be preserved 
more carefully than they now are. Formerly aenice was 
performed on every St. John's day, but about a hundred 
and fifty years ago the building was struck by lightning. 

AXEL THORDSEN AND FAIR VALDBORG. 
In the land of Norway there lived in former days a 
maiden so fair, that she was universally denominated the 
Fair Valdborg. Her father, Sir Immer, died in her tender 
infancy, and her mother, the Lady Julli, rested also in the 
dark earth before her daughter was grown up. Being of 
noble race she had powerful relatives all over the country, 
but the choicest of them all was Axel Thordsen, who chose 
her for his bride, while she was yet a child, and was be- 
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trothed to herj previous to his departure from the country 
to visit foreign courts, among which he took service under 
the emperor Henry. 

His young bride was, in the incauwhile, placed in a 
cloister, that she might learn to sew, and there she re- 
mained for eleven years, when Queen Malfrcd received the 
fair maiden into her court, where she was held in high 
honour ; for Malfred and the Lady Julli had been intimate 
acquaintances and often played at tables together. Axel 
was, in the mean time, beginning to feel a longing after 
his betrothed, and having been informed by a pilgrim of 
Valdborg's race, that she was the most beauteous maiden in 
the whole land, aud that her powerful kindred had destined 
her for the king's son, Hagen, he obtained leave of absence 
fi-om the emperor, and hastened back to his native country. 
Thirty attendants followed him, but when he reached his 
mother's mansion, he rode alone. At the gate he WEis 
met by his fair sister, the Lady Helfred, who advised him 
to disguise himself as a messenger, at the same time giving 
him a letter to Valdborg, whom he found, attending the 
queen, juat coming from vespers. In the letter, which 
was filled with expressions of love, lay five gold ringB, on 
which roses and lilies were embossed. On rca<Ung the 
letter, she phghted to him her faith anew, and adhered to 
her oath, although eleven knights made love to her, be- 
sides Hagen, the king's son, who was the twelfth. The 
young prince was sunk in despair and weary in spirit, when 
fair Valdborg would not be moved, and his mother. Queen 
Malfred, answered bis complaint with ; " By force thou 
canst not gain her." He nevertheless recovered hope, 
when he by chance met his confessor, the black friar Knud, 
who gave him the unexpected consolation, that Axel could 
not be united to Valdborg, because they were cousins 
german, and one woman had held them both over the 
font. 
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Hagen now addressed himself to Valdborg's tliree ma- 
ternal uncles, who were javla of high degree, and of them 
demanded her in marriage. Joyfully they gave their con- 
sent, but Valdborg said : " Axel is my dearest friend, I 
will never deceive him." Hagen then caused letters to 
be written and the archbishop aummoned, together with 
seventy ecclesiastics, and declared that the two lovers 
shonld be cited before the archbishop. 

With beating hearts the loving pair attended before the 
archbishop in St, Mary's church, where the black friar 
Knud stcpt forth, and with the pedigree ia band, showed 
that they could not be joined in wedlock, as they were 
cousins on the mother's aide, and were besides godchildren 
of the same sponsor. They then went up to the altar, 
where a handkerchief was dehvered to them, which was 
then cut in two between them, and a part retained hy each. 
Thus were they parted for ever. The gold ring was then 
taken off Valdborg's 6nger and the bracelet from her arm, 
both of which were returned to A.\el, who casting them on 
the altar, made a present of them to St. Olaf, at the same 
time swearing, that for the remainder of his life he would 
be the friend of Valdborg. 

At this oath Hagen waxed wroth, and stepping forth 
swore, that Axel should on the following day make oath 
on sword and holy writ, that Valdborg was a virgin for 
liim. Not only did the two lovers swear on the mass- 
book, but eleven jarls of the same race, with gilded awords 
and yellow locks, attended to awear with the fair maiden, 
with whom Hagen offered to share his throne whenever 
he became king; but she declared to the sorrowful Axel 
that she would never forget him, but would pass her days 
in solitude. 

Thus stood matters for a considerable time. Axel h 
hia beloved never entered into any amusements and ae 
were seen to laugh. At length a war broke out, and I 




Hagen, who bad dow become king, summoned all bis men 
to the field. He made Ax(^I bis general, aud the bold 
knight, in whose shield of white and azure stood two red 
hearts, was ever at hand wherever bis country's honour or 
his own required him. Tbe eonflict was obstinate. Axel 
alew King Aniund'a sons and many of the nobles of Up- 
land. But King Ilagen fell, mortally wounded, from hia 
horse, requeating, at hia last moments. Axel to avenge his 
death, to receive the kingdom of Norway, and take to wife 
the beloved of them both. Axel now again rushed into 
the thickest of the figbt, slaughtering the enemy until his 
sword brake, and he had received seven mortal wounds. 
His last words were of hia betrothed. 

Valdborg divided all she possessed of value among her 
relations, and retired to tbe convent of St, Mary, where 
abe was consecrated a nun by Archbishop Aage. 

The foregoing notice of tlie atoiy of Axel and Valdliorg is abridged frDm 
the beautiful old Danish ballajl at • Axel Thordacu og Skjon Valdbotf,' of 
wiiich we know neither the nnme of its author nor the lime of ita compo- 
sition. It is printed in the UdvHlgte Danske Viser (Bd. Hi. pp. 257 tgg.), 
>ud a German (ranaUtioD by W. C. Grimm is given in hit ' Altdinische 
lleldenlieder,' pp. 3S7 >;;. It b.a8 been dtanistized by OehlenBehlKger. 

If the ballad has any historic north beyond the cireamstaiice t^t it 
alTords an accurate picture of Norwegian costume in the middle age, and 
that in it may be seen, as in a mirror, the spirit and manners of the time, 
il seems most probable that its scene was in Romsdal and the neighbour, 
ing Sondmiir. At the mansion of Hone in Sdndmor, tradition teUi of a 
battle fought there, in which both Axel Tbordsen and the king's bob, 
Hagen, were shiin ; and on tbe little isle of Gidske, by Ihe church, there 
is a marble slab, shaped like a coffin lid, about six feet long and in the 
widest part scarcely an ell broad, on nhich are some illegible rumc efaa. 
racters, which has ftlways been known as Fair Valdborg's grave. On the 
other side of the quire, tradition further says, Axe! Thordaeii lies buried, 
but without a memorial. By each grave an ash was planted, both of 
mhieb grew to an equal height, and when they had risen aboyc the roof 
of the church, they inclined towards each other, and entwined their boughs 
together. Axel's tree yet atands flourishing, but Valdborg's is dead. 
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THE SlGNE-KJi:RRING, OR WITCH. 

To ascertain under what disease a sickly child was 
labouriug, recourse was — and, perhaps, is — had to a signe- 
kjiernng^, who employed for that pnrpoae the process of 
melting or caslinff. This was done by melting lead taken 
from church windows after sunset, into water drawn from 
a stream running from the north. Over the vessel con- 
taining the water there was laid a barley cake, having in 
it a hole made with a darning needle, through which the 
molten lead was slowly poured into the water. This ope- 
ration was usually performed in. the case of rickets, in 
order to discover under which of the nine species of that 
disease — for such was the number of its varieties — the 
child was suffering. According to the form assumed by 
the lead in the water, the species was determined ; if, for 
instance, it resembled a man with two large horns, it was 
the troldsvek (troll -rickets) ; if a mermaid, the vassvck 
(water-rickets) . 

While pouring the lead the soreei-ess muttered the fol- 
lowing spell : — 

I cbann for guile, and 1 cbara for rickets ; 
I I charm it hence, and I cliarm it away ; 
f I cbarm it out, and 1 charm it in ; 

I charm in weather, and I chnmi in wind ; 

I charm in the south, and 1 chaxm in the east ; 

I charm in the north, and I charm in the west; 

I charm iu the earth, and I charm in water ; 

I charm iu the mouDtain, I charm in the Band ; 

I charm it down in an aliler-root; 

I charm it into a coifs foot ; 

1 charm it into the Are of hell ; 

1 charm it into a north -runaing stream ; 

There shall it eat, and there shall ci 

Tdl harm for the habe tliere shall be n 

'^Trom at signc, i. e. to exia-cine, 
undoubted descend an 
n, Huldreevenl;r, ii. | 
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SWEDISH TRADITIONS'. 



CHRISTMAS OH yULE PASTIMES. 
Many Christmas customa and pastimes derive their origin 
from the saerifieea, which, in the days of heathenism, were 
appointed, in order to render the gods propitious. The 
Baerificea eonseerated to Odin, which sometimes consisted 
of human beings, were celebrated with games and dancing. 
In Gothland, where most memorials of Odin are to be met 
with, a game still exists in some places, which represents 
such a sacrificial dance. It is performed, amid many 
nimble springs and changes of motion, by young men dis- 
guised, with their faces blackened or coloured. One of these 
represents the victim, everything required for the sacri- 
fice is brought forth, which is apparently earned into efiect 
to the sound of music or of song. Sometimes the person 
selected as the victim sits clad in skin on a stool, holding 
a wiap of straw in his mouth, which, cut sharp at the ends 
and standing out from his ears, Js intended to resemble a 
' From Afeeliiis, Svenaka Folkets Sago-Haftler, unless otherwise espresBeri. 
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swine's bristles ; he is thus supposed to represent the sa- 
crifice made at Yule to Fray, and which consisted of a bog. 
In many places a loaf or cake is haked, which is called the 
Vule-hog (Jul{^lt), and is kept till the spring, when it is 
given to the cattle with which the labours of spring are to 
be executed; all in commemoration of the pagan sacrifices 
at midwinter or Yule for a good year. Even the name of 
Yule (O. Nor. Jol, Dan. Sw. Jul) is derived from the cir- 
cular motion of the sun ' ; the first half-year lill Yule 
with decreasing days, the second from Yule with increas- 
ing days ; whence the time when both these halves meet 

called the ' Jula-mot.' This was the ancient new year : 
it began with the longest night of winter, which was called 
the Modematt (Mother night). The new year's wish of 
old was, 'a good Jula-m6t.' 

The hog of propitiatian (sflnnrgJillr) offered to Fref nas » solsmD u- 
crifice in the Nortli. and in Sweden, down to modem timni, the cuitam 
ha> beeo preterved of baking, on every Chrislmai eve, a loaf or cake in the 
form of ahog. Vereliug, in his reinsrks on the Kervarariaga {p. 139) re. 
lates that ihe Swedish peaaanta dry (he baked Yule-hog, and preacne it 
till the spring ; then having pounded a part of it in the vessel out of which 
the leed is to be scallered, they give it mi»ed with barley lo the plongh- 
horaea, leaving Ihe other part to be eaten by the servants that hold the 
plough, in the hope of having a pIcDtifitl harvest '. 

MODERN TRADITIONS OF ODIN. 
In Gothland, and particularly in Smliland, many tra- 
ditions and stories of Odin the Old still live in the mouths 
of the people. In Bleking it was formerly the custom to 
leave a sheaf on the field for Odin'a horses. In Kriktorps 
gih'd in SmSland, a barrow was opened about a century 
ago, in which Odin was said to have been buried, and 
which, after the introduction of Christianity, was called 
Helveteabacke (Hell's mount). In it was found a vault, 
from which when opened there burst forth a wondrous 

See Grimm, D.M. p. 664. 
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fire, like a flash of lightning. A coffin of flints also and a 
lamp were found at the same time. Of a priest, named 
Peter Dagaon, who dwelt near Troienhorg, it is related, 
that when the rye he had sown there sprang up, Odin came 
riding from the hills every evening, of stature so loftj' that 
he towered above the buildings in the farm-yard, and witli 
epear in hand. Stopping before the entrance, he hindered 
every one, during the whole night, from going in or out. 
And this took place every night antd the rye was cut. 

A story is also current of a golden ship, which is said 
to be sunk in Runemad, near tlie Nyckelberg, in which, 
according to the tradition, Odin fetched the slain from the 
battle of BrSvaUa to Valhall, Kettils-aa, it is said, derives 
its name fi'om one Kettil Rnnske, who stole Odin's runic 
staves (runekaflar), with which he bound his dogs and 
bull, and at length even the mermaid herself, who came 
to Odin's help. Many such traditions have been and may 
still be found in those parts ; all of which, it may well be 
conceived, are not regarded as articles of faith ; it is, ne- 
vertheless, a pleasure for the countryman, when, walking 
over his fields, he comes to a mount, a water, a pile of 
stones, to know what old traditions were current concern- 
ing them, and have given names to viUages and dweUings. 

It is worthy of remark that one of our (Swedish) hand- 
somest birds of passage, the black heron (Ardea nigra, 
Linn.) was in ancient times called Odin's swallow. 

MODERN TR.*DITIONS OF THOR. 
Thor, as well as Odin the Old, came to the North with 
some immigration, which in remote times took place &om 
Asia and Asgard. Here he had to contend with the land's 
earliest inhabitants, who from their dwelling in mountain- 
caverns and dens, as well as fi'om their gigantic stature 
and ferocity, were called Jattar (Giants), TroUa and Bergs- 
boar (mountain-dwellers). Hence have all the traditions 
d2 
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about giants and the like their origin. Those amootb, 
wedge-shaped atoues, which are sometimes found in the 
earth, are called Tliorwiggar, i. e. Thor'a wedges : these^ 
it is said, have been hiu-led by Thor at some Troll. In 
many places where the m.eadow8 border on the mountains, 
stories were once rife of the terror felt by the Trolls when 
it thundered, and how they then, in various shapes, thoagh 
moat frequently as large halls or clews, would come rolling 
down the mountain, seeking shelter among the mowers 
who, well aware of their danger, always held them back 
with their sithes ; on which occasions it has often hap- 
pened that the thunder has struck and shivered the sithe, 
when the Troll with a piteous piping sound would again 
return to the mountain. 

Aerolites are found in many places and are memoriala 
of Thor. Although not always of great magnitude, they 
are, nevertheless, so heavy that there is now scarcely any 
man who can lift them. These, it is said, Thor handled 
lite playthings. Of the aei-olite at Linneryd in SmSland 
it is related, that Thor, as he was once passing by with his 
attendant, met a giant, whom he asked to what place he 
was going. " To Valhall," answered he, " to fight with 
Thor, who with his lightning has burnt my cattle -house." 
" It is hardly advisable for thee to measure strength with 
him," answered Thor, " for I caunot imagine that thou 
art the man to lift this little stone up on the large one 
here." At this the giant waxed wroth, and grasped the 
atone with all hia might, but was unable to raise it from 
the earth, so wonderfully had Thor charmed it. Thor's 
follower then made the attempt, and hfted the stone as 
though it had been a glove. The giant now aimed a blow 
at Thor which brought him on his knees ; but Tlior with 
his hammer struck the giant dead. He lies buried under 
the great stone heap hard by. 

Thor was worshiped in Gothland above and more than 
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the other gods. The Thorbagge (scambieuB stercorariue) 
was aacred to him. Relative to this beetle a superstition 
atill existSj which has been franamitted from father to son, 
that if any one in his path finda a Thorbagge lying help- 
less on its back, and turns it on its feet, he expiates seven 
sins J because Thor in the time of heathenism was regarded 
&3 a mediator with a higher power, or All-father. On the 
introduction of Christianity, the priests strove to terrily the 
people from the worship of their old divinities, pronoun- 
cing both them and their adherents to be evil spirits and 
belonging to hell. On the poor Thorbagge the name was 
now bestowed of Thordjefvul or Thordyfvel (Thor-devil), by 
which it is still known in Sweden Proper. No one now 
thinks of Thor, when he finds the helpless creature lying 
on its back; but the good-natured countryman seldom 
passes it vnthout setting it on its feet, and thinking of his 
sins' atonement. 

That the remembrance of and veneration for Thor were 
long retained in Norway and in Bobusian, appears from 
many traditions. Of some sailors from Bohuslan, about 
a hundred years since, it is related, that while out in a 
Dutch ship from Amsterdam, on the whale fishery near 
Greenland, being driven out of their known course, they 
obaerved for many nights the light of a fire from an island 
or shore, at which some of the sailors, and among them 
one of the men from Bohualan, were seized with a desire 
to visit the place and see what people were there. They 
therefore took the ship's boat and rowed to the spot. 
Having landed and approached the fire, they found sitting 
by it an old man warming himself, who immediately asked 
them whence they came. " From Holland," anawercd the 
man from Bohualan. " But from what place art thou thy- 
self ?" inquired the old man. " From Safve on Hisingen," 
answered the sailor, " Art thou acquainted with Thoi-sby?" 
" Yes, well." " Dost thou know where the Ulfveberg 
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IB?" "Yesj I have often passed it, because there is a 
direct way from Gothenboi^ to Marstrand across Iliaingen 
througli Thorsby." " Do the grent stones and the earth- 
mounda still stand in their places ? " " Yes, all but one 
atone which is ready to fall." " Tell me further," said 
the old heathen, " dost thou know where Glosahcd's altar 
is, and whether it is still «afe and sovind ?" On the sailor 
answering that it was notj the old roan said : " Wilt thou 
desire tlic people, in Thorsby and Thores-bracka not to 
destroy the stones and mounds under the Ulfveberg, and 
above all things to keep the altar at Glosshed safe and 
whole, so shalt thou have a good wind to the place for 
which thou art bound." All this the sailor promised to 
perform on his return home. On asking the old man his 
name, aud why he so anxiously inquired about such ob- 
jects, he answered the sailor : " My name is Thorer Srack, 
and my habitation is there ; but I am now a fugitive. In 
the great mound by the Ulfvesberg my whole race lies 
buried, and at Glosshed's altar we performed our worship 
to the gods." They then parted from the old man and 
had a fair wind home. 

OP BOCKINO STONES AND THUNDERING STONES. 
With Rocking Stones, like those in England and else- 
where, and with Thundering Stones, or such as when 
passed over give forth a dull, hollow sound, much sorcery 
is practised, because they are regarded as a resort for 
Elves and Trolls. 

SUPEHSTITIOUS USAGE IN CASE OP THEFT. 

The following barbai-ous superstition is still practised 
in an enlightened Christian age. 

If a person is robbed, he goes to a so-called cunning 
man, who engages to strike out the eye of the thief. The 
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following IB the process. The Trollman cuts a human 
figure on a yoimg tree, mutters certain dire spells to ob- 
tain the devil's aid, and then drives some sharp instrument 
into the eye of the figure. It was also a practice to shoot 
with an arrow or bullet at one of the membera of the 
figure, by which pain and sore are, it is believed, inflicted 
on the corresponding member of the living person. 

FINNISH SUPERSTITION. 

With the foregoing may be classed the Finnish super- 
stition of producing the image of an absent person in a 
vessel of water and aiming a shot at it, and thereby wound- 
ing or slaying a hated enemy at many hundred miles 
distance. Even on a neighbour's cattle this degrading 
superstition has been pi-aetised. Apoplexy and other 
sudden diseases have hence ac([uired the name of shots, 
Troll-shols. 

A young Swede had, during his wanderings in Finland, 
engaged himself to a handsome Finnish girl, but after his 
return home, had quite forgotten both his love and his 
promise to return to his betrothed. A Lap]) skilled in the 
magic of his country coming one day to him, it occurred 
to the young man to inquire of him how it fared with his 
betrothed in Finland. " That you shall see yourself," 
answered the Lapp, who having, while muttering divers 
spells, filled a bucket with water, bade him come and look 
into it. There, we are told, the young man saw the well- 
known country round the cottage of his betrothed, and 
his heart beat violently on perceiving her pale and in tears 
stepping out at the door, followed by her father, with an 
angry countenance and holding a gun in his hand. The old 
Fin now approached a pail filled with water, looked in the 
direction whence the young man had been expected, shook 
his head, and cocked the gun, while the daughter stood 
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wringing her handa. "Now," said the Lapp, "he will 
ehoot you, if you do not prevent it by shooting him. Make 
haste and take aim with your gun." The Fin, having 
levelled hia piece, went to the pail. " Shoot now," said 
the Lapp, " or you are a dead man." He fired accord- 
ingly, and the Fin fell lifefcBS on the earth. Conscience 
some time after prompted the young Swede to revisit the 
scene of his perfidy, where he learned that the old man 
had died of apopleny on the very day that the Lapp had 
displayed bis magical skill '. 

OF GIANTS AND DWARFS. 
According to the testimony of several Sagas and other 
writings, there dwelt in Sweden, in remote times, a gi- 
gantic, wild, cruel race called Jotens (Jotnar), and the 
country they inhabited, about the Gulf of Finland and 
thence northwards, was named Jotunaland, or Jattehem. 
But when a more enlightened people from Asia, who knew 
the God of the whole universe, and worshiped him under 
the name of All-father, entered Sweden aei-oss its eastern 
boundary, there arose between them and the Jotnar or 
Jatte-folk a war which lasted for many centuries. And 
as David slew the presumptuous giant Goliah, so did the 
new Asiatic settlers in the North, through skill and supe- 
rior understanding, overcome the earlier, savage inhabitants 
the country, who withdrew more and more into the 
deepest forests, and took up their abode in mountain- 
eaves and dens. Prom these times are derived all our 
popular traditions of Mountain -trolls. Giants, and Moun- 
tain-dwellers. They are described as posseascng vast stores 
of gold and other valuables, as bad, but credulous. Their 
women are described as ugly. 

A distinct species of Berg- or Mountain- troll were the 
' For more on ihis curious subject, see Grimm. D. M. p. 1045 »g. and 
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Dwarfs, These were good mechanics and cunningj their 
wives and daughters are spoken of as very beautiful. This 
Dwarf-race seems to spring from a people that migrated 
from the eastern countries at a later period, as they were 
acquainted with runes, which they used in sorcery, ac- 
companied by the haq), as we read in the old ballad of 
Sir Tynue :— 

" That was Uifvn, the little dwarfs daughter, 

To her maidea tfaua sbc spoke : 

Thou aholt fetch ni; hiu^i of gold ; 

Sir Tynne will 1 cause to love me. 
Ye manage well the runes '." 



A similar art of enchanting and bewitching the Lapp- 
landers are supposed to possess <;ven at the present day, 
and with some probability it may be conjectured that the 
Asiatic people, who in the Sagas arc mentioned under the 
name of Dwarfs, waa no other than an immigration of 
oriental Lapps, and the origin of the race among us which 
still bears that name : also that the Fins descend from the 
giants, and are thus the oldest of the races that now in- 
habit Sweden, These peoples had no unanimity, no genei-al 
government and laws, and were therefore so easily con- 
quered hy the combined jEsir-race, who led by their drottt 
or kings, in two separate invasions (the Swedes and Goths) 
an'ived in the North. 



At a period when self-defence was the first duty of man 
and victory his greatest happiness, and even Gimle itself, 
or heaven, was to be gained by valour and a good sword, 
it was natural that well -tempered, efficient weapons should 
be regarded as one of the most precious possessions, A 

' The old Danish ballad of ' Hen Tonne,' or ' Bunernes Magt,' is only 
a variety of the Swedish one. It is printed in the Dsuske Viser, i. 28] . 
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good armourer was said to be instructed by the Elves or 
Dwarfs. A well-hardened, good and elastic sword was 
usaally regarded as of Dwarf workmanship. Other pre- 
cious things alsOj particularly armlets of gold, set with 
jewels or of beautiful colours, were called souaetimea Elfin-' 
and sometimes Dwarf-ornaments, In the smith's art the 
Giants and the Mountain-dwellers wci-e considered aa emi- 
nently skilful, and among the mountains are souietimea 
found smaller rocks detached from tlie larger ones, which 
by the common people are called Giants' anvils, on which 
it is supposed the Giants executed their works. 

KING ERIC'S DREAM. 
It was long believed by the people that King Eric was 
a great magician (Trallkarl) and eonveraant in hidden 
knowledge, also that he gained from Odin information 
concerning things that were hidden from other men. After 
hia victory at Fyriswall, he had no more enemies to con- 
tend with him the tranquil possession of his dominions. 
He saw Christianity spread itself more and more in every 
direction, and felt conscious that he was the last heathen 
king in the North. He therefore made a sacrifice to Odin, 
that be might learn from him how many Christian kings 
after him should sit on the throne of Sweden. In a dream 
he received for answer, that he must bui-st King Sverker's 
rock, in which he would find a tablet that would elucidate 
all that he wished to know concerning hia successors. 
This instruction he followed ; but who this Sverker was 
and where his rock was, our chronicles tell us not. When 
the rock in question was split, there was found in it a 
stone tablet set round with golden plates and precious 
stones. On the one side was represented an oblong, 
quadrangular table, around which were thrice nine crowns 
distinguished by the names of kings; on the other side 
' lu the VoluudarkviJtaVolund is called ford i!^a|^(,CDin^aRion ^falfi. 
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waa a triangular table or plate with thrice seven crowns. 

All these cTOwna were distinguiahed by colours, to indicate 
the race of the several princes, aa blue for the Swedes, 
green for the Norse, red for the Danes, and yellow for the 
Germans. This tablet, we are told, was long preserved 
among the treasures of the kingdom in the state trea- 
sury, until Archbishop Gustaf Trolle in the war time car- 
ried it with him to Denmark, and, after the precious stones 
were taken out, left it in the custody of a priest in Roes- 
kilde. This priest took it with him to Sofde in Scania, 
and had it entered in the inventory of the church there. 
Here it was found by Nils Hvide, bishop of Lund, who 
stole it. A priest in Scania, named Master Jacob, com- 
posed a lampoon in verse, charging the bishop with the 
theft, but waa unable to prove the charge, and was thei'c- 
fore condemned and executed at Copenhagen. His last 
words at the place of cxecutioD, and which stand on his 
grave-stone, are said to have been : — 

" Skall Du IkTaater Jacob miste Though now Master Jacob shall 
Bitt lif, lose Ilia life, 

For haueu ^, ^e the cock crows, 

Saa cr dog Bispcn ea tyff, Yet is the bishop a thief, 

For atenen haii stal." For lie stole the atone. 

In a book belonging to Froaunda church in Roslagen, 
this story of King Eric's dream is to be found, also a 
representation of the tablet in Sverker's rock. 

OF BIORN THE SWEDE, ULF JARL, AND CNUT THE GREAT. 
There dwelt once in Swedeik a rich man, who had a 
young daughter of exquisite beauty. Near the town where 
they dwelt there was a green and pleasant place, to which 
the youth of both sckcs were wont to reaort for amuse- 
ment. It befell one day that when the damsel above- 
mentioned was out playing with her conipaniona, a bear 
came out of the forest, rushed in the midst of the terrified 
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childreD, and seizing her with his fore paws, hastened with 
her to his den in the forest. He showed her the greatest 
affection, every day procured for her both game and fruits, 
and let her want for nothing. But the bear having killed 
much cattle for his own subsistence, the people assembled 
in a general hunt and deati-oyed him. The damsel was 
now found again, and soon after was delivered of a son 
who was called Biiim (Bear). He grew up, became 
stronger than other men, and possessed great anderstand- 
ing. In this he seems to have taken after his forefathers, 
according to the old saying : " A bear has twelve men's 
understanding and sin men's strength." A grandson of 
this Bibm was Ulf Jari in Scania, who, against her bro- 
thei-'s will, married Estrid, the sister of Cnut the Great- 
It was this Ulf who aided King Cnut, when his fleet was 
on the point of falling into the hands of the enemy at the 
isle of Helge. Yet, notwithstanding this aid, Ulf coold 
never gain the king's friendship, and was ill rewarded in 
the end, as we shall presently see. 

King Cnut and Ulf Jarl were sitting one day after the 
battle of Helge playing at chess in RoeskUde. Gnut 
moved a pawn, but wished to put it back ; at this Ulf was 
so irritated that he overthrew the board and was rushing 
from the apartment, when the king in anger called to him ; 
"Art thou running away, cowardly Ulf?" Ulf answered: 
" Thou wouldst have run farther in the fight at Helge, had 
I not come r I was not called cowardly Ulf when the 
Swedes were beating you like dogs, till I came to your 
relief." It soon appeared how unwise it is for an inferior 
person to speak too freely to a superior. On the morrow 
the king was informed that the jarl had taken refuge in 
the church of St. Lucius, aud thereupon sent a man who 
slew him before the high altar. After the extinction of 
the house of Cnut in the male line, Svend, the son of Ulf 
Jarl and Estrid, ascended the Danish throne, the last of 
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whose deacendants was the celebrated Queen Margaret, 
ob. A.D. 1412. 

CHRISTIAN -HEATHEN TRADITIONS OP TROLLS, ETC, 
The first light of Christianity was inBufficicot to dispel 
all the darkness of heathenism. There still remained on 
the public ways and in fields small oratories built over 
some pagan idol, for the accommodation both of travellera 
and of those employed in the fields. From these oratories 
or 'acurdSj' as they were called, the heathen images were 
indeed removed, but those of saints were set up in their 
place, and many a neophyte prayed sometimes to the 
Virgin Mary, St. Peter and other saints, and at others to 
Thor and Freyia. The Christians, therefore, strove now 
with all their might to suppress among the people all faith 
in these heathen deities, condemning them aa spirits of 
hell that sought the ruin of mankind. The spectres of 
heathenism, Trolls and Elves, together with those, in their 
mounds or barrows, who had died in the time of idolatry, 
were represented as bugbears to Christian men, so that 
they were always held in fear, and trembled on their way, 
particularly by night, for the ' evil meeting,' that is, the 
meeting with Trolls or Elves, wbence, it was said, many 
diseases and troubles were caused to mortals ; nor was 
self-interest behindhand in finding remedies for all such 
calamities. The simple people paid dearly to monks, troll- 
wives and exorcising women for these remedies, consisting 
in superstitions mummery with incense and spells, per- 
formed in crosswaya, churches, and at Elf-stones. At such 
places strange prayers were said, mingled with the invo- 
cation and misuse of the names of Jesus and the saints. 
These prayers, which were for the most part composed in 
the monasteries, were sometimes in rime. We could ad- 
duce some that have been in use even in our time; but, 
as ofienaive to Christian ears, they had better be forgotten. 
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What still remains of these superstitions of Eh-es, Trolls 
and the like, either in traditions or popular belief, eh^ be 
here briefly related. 



Both in the heathen and the Christian Hnpnniitnnil 
world, Gives occupy the moat eonspicuous place. What we 
have already commuaicated concerning the p^an belief in 
Elvea has been propagated by traditions, from age to age, 
until our times, with the addition of much Christian fable. 
There are still to be found elf-altars, where offerings are 
made for the sick. The so-called wise women — the Horga- 
brudar of our days — anoint with swine's fat, which was 
used in the pagan ofFcriuga, and read prayers, which they 
say are mystic ; after which something metallic, that has 
been worn or bor&e by the sick person — a small coin or 
even a pin is sufficient — and lastly a cross (as a token that 
the Saviour's power is also here super stitiously invoked), 
ere laid upon the elf-mi!l (iilf-qvarn) or, as it is also 
called, elf-pot (alf-gryta). These conjuring women {sig- 
nerskor}, when they are called to the sick, usually begin 
with pouring melted lead into water, and from the forms 
which the fluid metal assumes, they usually pretend to 
judge that the disease has been caused by Elves'; when 
having secured payment, they commence a new juggle, 
which they call ' striking down,' or ' anointing for the 
Elves,' at sunset on the following Thursday. Some country 
people will anoint the elf-mill without applying to a cun- 
ning woman ; these road no prayers, but instead only sigh 
out : " Lord, help me ! " 

Among the oldest popular traditions concerning Elves, 

IB that which is to be read on the i-unic stone at Lagno, 

on Aspii, in Siidermanland. Within a serpentine line of 

runes, there sits, cut out of the rock, an Elf with out- 

I See pp, 47 >;. for a spell repeated on BDch an occuion. 
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stretched legs, seizing with, his bands the heads of two 
serpents. The runes inform us, that " Gislog caused those 
characters to be executed after (in memory of) Thord ; and 
Slodi caused true witness to be taken concerning the Elvea 

that he saw, and something else what was that?" 

These seem to have been cut with the object of bearing 
teatimony to the Elves and other TroUa that Slodi had 
seen about the rock. 

The traditions concerning Elves current among the peo- 
ple divide them into three claases ; those belonging to the 
earth, the air and the water. 



OF THE MOUNT.FOLK. 
.mong the Elves belonging to the earth, or, perhaps 
iore correctly, the subterranean Elves, the Mount- or 
Berg-folk occupy the moat prominent place. It seems 
probable that Christian compassion for those that died in 
the time of heathenism, without participation in the bless- 
ings promised in the Gospel, but in heathen wise have been 
placed in unhallowed earth, is tlie foundation for the cheer- 
less notion, that, awaiting in their green mounds the great 
day of universal redemption in fear and trembling, they 
are tormented by sensual desires, as formerly in life; that 
they long for the love and society of Christians, yet, when 
they come in contact with them, cause them injury, and 
if speedy rescue come not, even death itself. In stature 
the Elves are said to be equal to the generality of the 
human race, but are more slim and delicate. Their young 
females are described as exti'emely beautiful, slender aa 
liUes, white as suow, and with sweet, enticing voices. Their 
time for playing and dancing is from sunset till cock- 
crowing; but when the cock has crowed they have no 
longer permission to stay above ground. Of all the spectre 
world it is said, that if they do not go to rest when the 
cock has crowed thrice, they become " dagstSnd," that is. 
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stationary on the spot where the third cock-crowing reached 
their ears'. It is said to be dangerous for a person to 

come in contact with such an invisible ' dagatSnd ' on his 
way, and many are believed to have contracted pain and 
sicknesa from that cause. If the wanderer in a summer's 
evening lays himself to rest by an elf-mount, he aoon hears 
the tones of a harp with sweet singing. If he then pro- 
mises them redemption, he will hear the most joyfid notes 
resound from numerous stringed instruments; but if he 
says, " Ye have no Redeemer," then with cries and lond 
lament they will dash their harps in pieces; after which 
all is silent in the mount- In the green woods and val- 
leys, in the meadows and on the hills, the Elves perform 
their nightly ' stimm,' that is, play and dance, from which 
cause the grass grows luxuriant and of a darker green in 
circles ; these by the people are called elf-dances, and must 
not be trampled on. 

In nearly all the most distinguished families of Sweden 
are to be found jewels or ornaments connected with tra- 
ditions of Trolls and Elves, Thus it is related of the State- 
councillor Harald Stake's wife, how late one summer's 
evening an elf-woman came to her, who desired to borrow 
her bridal dress to wear at an elfin wedding. After some 
consideration the lady resolved on lending it to her. In 
a few days it was returned, but set with gold and pearls 
on every seam, and had hanging from it a finger-ring of 
the finest gold set with the most costly stones, which after- 
wards, together with the tradition, passed for several cen- 
turies as an heirloom in the Stake family. 

Among the simple country folks, even at the present 
day, a bridegroom stands in dread of the envy of the Elves, 
to counteract which it has long been a custom to lay in 
the clothes on the wedding day certain atrong-smelUng 
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plants, as garlic or valerian. Near gates and in crossways 
there is supposed to be the greatest danger. If any one 
asks a .bridegroom the reason of these precautions, he will 
answer ; " On aceount of envy." And there is no one 
so miserable whose bride will not think herself envied 
on her wedding day, if by no others, at least by the Elves. 
Hence the tenour of moat of the elfin traditions is nearly 
as follows : — 

The bride aits ready in her bridal bower, in anxious ex- 
pectation and surrounded by her bridesmaids. The bride- 
groom saddles his grey steed, and clad in knightly attire, 
with his hawk perched proudly on his shoulder, he rides 
forth from his mother's hall, to fetch home his bride. But 
in the wood where he is wont to hunt with hawk and 
hound, an elfin maiden has noticed the comely youth, and 
is now on the watch for an opportunity, though for ever 
so short a time, to clasp him to her breast in the flowery 
grove ; or, at least, to the sweet tones of their stringed 
instruments, lightly to float along with him, hand in hand, 
on the verdant field. As he draws near to the elf-mount, 
or is about to ride through the gateway of the castle, his 
ears are ravished with most wondrous music, and from 
among the fairest maidens that he there sees dancing in a 
ring, the Elf-king's daughter herself steps forth fairer 
than them all, as it is said in the lay : — 

Tbe damsel held forth her snnw-white hand: 
" Come joiu iu the merry diLuce with me." 

If the knight allows himself to be charmed, and touches 
the fascinating hand, he is conducted to Elfland, where in 
halls indescribably beautiful, and gardens such as he had 
never beheld, he wanders about, on his Elf-bride's arm, 
amid lilies and roses. If at length the remembrance of 
his mourning betrothed enters his mind, and the Elves, 
who do not deliberately desire evil to mankind, are moved 
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to lead him oat on hia way, he sees, it is trae, his former 
home again, but he has been absent about forty years, 
though to hini it seemed an hour only. On his return no 
one knows him, be is a stranger on whom all look with 
wonder. The old people remember a young knight who 
disappeared about forty years before, when he rode forth 
to fetch his bride ; — and his bride ? she baa died of grief. 
According to another turn ofthe story, the knight answers 
the elfin damsel's invitation to dance with her thus : — 

" I may not tread the dance with thee ; 
My hride in her bower ia awuting me." 
The elves are then compelled to leave him, but pale and 
sick to death he returns to hia mother, who anxiously 
addresses him : — 

" But tell roe now, my dearest son, 

Why are thy cheeks so deadly pole 7 " — 
" Oh wcU may my cheeks be deadly pale ; 

For yonder I 've been at the elfin dance." — 
"And what shall I answer, oh tell to me, 

When thy fiur young bride asks after thee 1" — 
" Oh say I have ridden to the gay green wood. 
To chaae the deer with hawk and hound." 
But he will return. 

While the leaves of the forest are green. 
The young bride waited two long long days, 
Tlien rode with her maids to the bridegroom's hall. 

But he will return, etc. 
And there they pour'd mead and there they poitf^d wine : 
" But where ia my bridegroom, thy dear young son 7 " — 

But he will return, etc. 
" Thy bridegroom's gone to the gay green wood. 
To chaae the deer with hawk and hound." 
But he will return, etc. 
But the bride had a presentiment that he would never 
return, and going to his bed, and drawing the sheet aside, 
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there aaw him lying cold aud pale. At the sight her 
heart brake, and when momiDg came, three corpses were 
borne from the bridal hall ; for hia mother had also died 
of grief. 

In the old Danish balliil (Elveskud) the elfin lady, on Otuf s refuml to 
dunce vritli her, says ; — 

■' It then thou wilt not dance with me, 
Sickneas and dcatb shall fbllaw Ihee." 
She then strikea him violently between, the Ehoulders, lifts him oa hit 
horse, and desires him to ride liorue to hLs betrothed, etc. 

The Swedes have a similar ballad, and the Breton ballad of ' Lord 
Nana and the Korrigaa ' bears a striking resemhlance to the Scaadin*- 

ELFIN GARDENS. 
In most country places traditions are current of magic 
gardens. The spot where such are said to exist, is pointed 
out by the country people, and some person is always 
named who has been conducted into them, has wandered 
about under trees of a finer verdure than any to be seen 
elsewhere, has tasted fruit the like of which is not to 
be found in any other place ; seen flowers of extraordinary 
beauty, but afterwards, when all this has been sought 
for on the same spot, not a trace was to be found : all was 
either wild wood or plain open fields. 

OF BERGTAGNING (MOUNT-TAKING). 
In old writings many stories are told of persons that 
have been ' mount-taken,' that is, carried off by the 
Elves into their mounts. Eiiaminations before magistrates 
and the clergy have taken place even in our time into 
cases of individuals, who have imagined themselves to 
have been so carried off, and who in the delirium of fever 
have believed that they saw elves and wood-demons, which 
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distempered atate of body has not seldom been followed 
by death itself. 

Elfin balla or elfin rooms are grots or subterranean 
houses in mountains and hdls, into which sometimes the 
wanderer enters and reposes; but when he again seeks 
for the place, he finds it no more. At Estorp on Mosse 
berg there dwelt an intelligent man, who related as truth, 
how in retuniing home one beautiful summer evening 
from Fahlkoping, he took a wrong path, and among the 
rocks unexpectedly found one of these elf-halls, which he 
entered and seated himself on a mossy bench in a delight- 
ful coolness. On leaving it, he particularly noticed the 
spot, in order that he might again find so remai'kable a 
place, but could never discover it afterwards. 

Three sisters (thus relates the survivor of them) went 
out one beautiful summer's day to a meadow near the 
mansion of Boda in Bohuslan. Near the meadow there 
is a mountain, about which they had often played, and 
knew the place well. To their great astonishment, however, 
they found themselves at the entrance of a most beautiful 
grotto. It was an elf-hall, of a triangular form, with 
moss-covered seats around it. In the middle there stood 
a little fir-tree, as an ornament, on the floor. They en- 
tered, reposed themselves in the refreshing cool, took accu- 
rate notice of the place, but could never find it again. 

THE FLYING ELVES. 
Mention of these oecura but rarely. They are described 
as extremely beautiful, with small wings on their snow- 
white shoulders ; but whether these wings are a borrowed 
plumage, or belong to the body of these tender beings, 
has not been decided ; though the first opinion seems most 
in accordance with the Sagas, seeing that mortal men have 
taken such elfin maidens to wife. Transformed to swans, 
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in fall plumage, the people say they have often seen them 
coming through the air, and descending into aome water 
to bathe ; but as soon as they enter the water, they aBanme 
the fairest human forms, 

A young hunter once saw three such awana deacend on 
the aea-shore. With astonishment he observed that they 
laid their plumages aside, which bore a resemblance to 
linen, and that, inBtead of swans, three damsels of daz- 
zling whiteness were awimming in the water. He aoon 
saw them leave the water, draw on their hnen coveringa, 
which then became changed to awana' plumage, and lly 
away. One of them, the youngest and fairest, had so 
captivated the heart of the young man, that he could rest 
neither by night nor day, for thinking of her lovely form. 
His foster-mother soon perceived that neither the chase 
nor the other pastimes, in which he formerly found de- 
light, afforded him any more pleasure, and therefore re- 
solved to discover the cauae of hia aorrow. From himaelf 
ahe soon learned the wondrous sight he had witnessed, 
and that he must either win the fair maiden or never again 
enjoy bappinesa. His foster-mother assured him : " I can 
advise & remedy for thy affliction. Go nest Thursday at 
Bunaet to the spot where thou la.at sawest her. The three 
swans will not fail to come. Observe where thy chosen 
damsel lays her linen ; take it, and hasten with it from the 
shore. Soon thou wilt hear two of the swana fly away 
with a great noiae, but the thirdj in search of her plumage, 
will in her distress come to thee ; but although she be- 
seech thee on her knees, do not give back the linen, if 
thou wilt have the maiden in thy power." The young 
man was not backward in following this counsel. Long 
seemed the days till the coming of Thursday, hut longer 
still seemed to him the hours of that day. At length the 
sun Bank, and ere long a rustling was heard in the air, 
and the three swana descended on the shore. They were 
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inBtantly changed to three moat beauteous damsels, and 
having laid their linen on the grass, they hastened to the 
white sandsj and were soon covered with the waves. From 
his hiding-place the young hunter had closely watched his 
beloved, and where she had laid her plumage, which i 
now fine snow-white hnen. He then stole forth, earned 
it off and concealed it among the foliage. Shortly after 
he heard two of the swans flying away with a great vnst- 
ling; but the third, as his foster-mother had said, came 
and fell before him on her anoft7 knees, praying him to 
restore her plumage. But the hunter refused, and taking 
her in his arms, wrapped his cloak roundthe tender damsel, 
lifted her on his good steed, and bore her to his home. 
His foster-mother soon made all things ready for their 
marriage, and they both lived happily together. Of their 
children it was said, that fairer never played together. But 
when seven years had passed, the hunter, one Thursday 
night, when they were going to bed, related to his wife 
how he had obtained possession of her j and at her request 
showed her the white linen, which he had till then con- 
cealed ; but no sooner had she got it in her hand, than she 
became changed to a swan, and vanished like lightning 
through an open window. The husband, it is said, did 
not live long after that luckless day '. 



The grass which, in luxuriant circles, called, as we have 
seen, elf-dances, is here and there to be observed in the 
fields, is said so to flourish from the dancing of the elves, 
and is thence called alfexing (cynoaunis cferuleus). The 
miliary fever is said by the country people to be caused 
by the elf-mote, or meeting with elves, as a remedy for 

' The oripn of Ihia and other k indrecl tales must, no doubt, he sought 
r in the East. The ' Peri-wife,' from the Bahar Danush, is nlraoet iden- 
tical with thfl above. See Keiglitlej, F. M. p. 20. 
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which the lichen called alfnafver {lichen aphosus, or li- 
chen caninus) is to be sought for. In old topographical 
worka there is no lack of aceonnts of families, which, on 
the mother's aide, are supposed to descend from such 
beinga. In SmSland a tradition has been credited of a 
well-known family, whose ancestress, a young, beautiful 
elfin girl, is said to have floini with the sunbeams through 
a knot-hole in the wall, and by the heir of the family to 
have been taken to wife. After having given her husband 
seven aons, she vanished by the way she came, 

lOfjerskor. 

The 'Lofjerskor' named in tLe old Swedish catechism 
seem identical with the Grove-damaels (Lundjungfrur), a 
species of Elves which ia also called the Grove-folk (Land- 
folk). The sacred groves of the heathens which, by the 
ecclesiaetical law, it was forbidden to approach with super- 
stitious worship, were believed, in the time of paganism, 
to be protected by invisible deities. If a hme or other 
tree, either in a forest or aolitajy, grew more vigorously 
than the other trees, it was called a hahitation-tree (bo- 
trad), and was thought to be inhabited by an Elf (RS, 
Badande), who, though invisible, dwelt in its shade, re- 
warded with health and prosperity the individual that took 
care of the tree, and punished those who injured it. 

Thus did our heathen forefathers hold in reverence and 
awe such groves and trees, becaaae they regarded them as 
given by the Almighty as ornaments to his noble creation, 
aa well as to afford pmtection to the husbandman and 
cattle against the scorching heat of the midday sun. In 
this and in many other inatancca, simple Antiquity may 
serve us as a lesson not wantonly to destroy the life even 
of a shoot, which may one day become a useful, umbra- 
geous tree, or to injure and profane a grove, into which 
no reflecting Christian can enter, for the purpose of en- 
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joying its refreshiDg shade, without thinking of the Crea- 
tor's goodness, and calling to mind how the Sariour of 
the world had a grove, a garden, to which he oftentinies 
went, with his disciples, when he would discourse with 
them on heavenly things and on the immortality of their 
Bouls. It was under the shade of a tree that he prayed, 
and there the comforting angel appeared and ati'engtheaed 
him. Let a Christian meditate on this, and let him have 
a care of all ])ianting for the ornament and benefit of the 
earth ; and if, when out on his way, he feels tempted to 
break off a gi'owing shoot, thus let him think ; " I will 
not destroy a growing Hfe, I will not spoil the embelliah- 
ment of my mother-earth ; it is my neighbour's property, 
to injure it is unjust, and all injustice is sin." 

The sanctity of the heathen groves and trees originated, 
it would seem, from the custom of hanging there the limbs 
of the human and other victims, after they had been for 
a time immersed in the sacred fountain. But rational 
Christians have had another reason for retaining the super- 
stition, namely on account of its aid in withholding mis- 
chievous persons from violence to the woods and trees. 
Even at the present day the people in many places point 
out such groves and trees as no one may approach with 
an axe. These noted trees often stand alone, and have a 
singular aspect. Stories are in some places not ^-anting 
among the common people of persons, who by cutting a 
chip or branch from a ' habitation tree,' has in consequence 
been struck with death. Such a famed pine was the 
'klinta tall' in Westmanland. Old and decayed it ap- 
peared to the traveller standing on the bare rock, until a 
few years ago it fell down fram age. A mei-maid, who 
ruled in the neighbouring creek of the Malar lake, was 
said to inhabit the mountain under the pine, and to have 
been that tree's ' RS.' The country people had frequently 
wen snow-white cattle driven up from the lake to the 
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meadow beneath it. The trunk and branches of the tree 
Btili lie untouched on the rock. In an old writing there 
is a story of a man, who was about to cut down a juniper 
bush in a wood, when a voice was heard from the earth, 
saying, "Friend, hew me not!" But he gave another 
stroke, when blood flowed from the root. Terrified and 
sick he hastened home'. In hallada and traditions stories 
occm- of young maidens that have been transformed to 
trees and bushes through sorcery, but of the ' Lofjerskor * 
there ai-e not many tales ; nor is it easy to aiTive at the 
origin of the name. But the ' Horgabrudar ' in the groves 
of the heathen divinities were much consulted by the peo- 
ple in cases of doubt and difficulty, whence may probably 
be derived the superBtition, in later times, of seeking help 
of the ' RSs ' that inhabit trees, and are called Lo^erskor, 
in cases of sickness and trouble, against which there stands 
a prohibition in our ancient catechism. Loki's mother 
was named Liifja (Laufey) ; it seems, therefore, not im- 
probable that evil Troll-wives and Lof-maids derive their 
name from her. The heathen, in all countries, have ce- 
lebrated their idolatrous rites in groves and under trees. 
In the Lives of the Saints it is rclwted of St, Martin, how 
among a heathen people, who were willing to adopt 
Christianity, he demolished a temple, and met with no 
opposition; but on his proceeding to cut down a fir that 
stood close by, the people rushed forward, and would on 
no account allow the tree to be destroyed. 

THE SKOGSRA.— THE SJt)IU.= 

Of the same race with the Elves already mentioned, the 

Skogs- or Forest-elves seem to have been originally, and 

have undoubtedly belonged to the time of heathenism. As 

1 Manifeatl; from Ihe stor; of PotydoniB in the fneis, iii. 31, ijg. et 

' Compounds of bkog, icD0ii,.^«/; ijii, na, laie ; aTiHT^,fiiri/,gtiblm, 
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the mei-wife for fishermen, so is the Skogsrfi for hunters 
regarded among the unlucky objeetB to meet with. Ac- 
cording to old hunting traditiona, the Skogs-elf announeea 
her approach by a pecuhar, sharp, rushing whirlwind, that 
shakes the trunks of the trees so that tliey seem ready 
to snap asunder. If theu the hunter spits and strikes 
tire, there in no danger, because it ia mere noise, there 
being no power in such wiuds. The SkogsrS, according 
to the popular behef, is only of the female sex ; whence 
comes the superstition, that it presagca hadly for the 
hunter's luck, if, on leaving home, the first person he meets 
ia a female. He then spits and calls it karingmote (lit. 
crone- mot e) . In the Sagas these forest- wives are repre- 
sented as evil, wanton and foreboders of misfortune; 
though storiea are, nevertheleaa, told by hunters of their 
having aeen these beings come very friendly to their fires, 
who, when they have been suffered to remain in peace, 
have said at theii' departure : " There will be excellent 
sport to-day." On which occasions they have invariably 
killed an abundance of game. ^Vben the hunters are re- 
posing in the forest at midnight, they will come to warm 
themselves by their firea, taking care to show their front 
side only, and always moving so that their backs may not 
be expoaed to view. Those who have tales to tell of these 
beings, usually conclude by saying something like the 
following: "Just as she was standing before the fire, quite 
pi-oud and showing her beautiful person, I took a brand 
from the fire and struck her, saying : ' Go to the woods, 
thou odious Troll ! ' She theu hurried away with a whining 
cry, and a strong wiud rose, so that the very trees and 
atones seemed as if they would be torn up. When she 
turned her buck she appeared as hollow as a hollow tree 
r a bakei-'s trough." If a Christian man has intercourse 



with a forest-woman, there will he born 
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being, to the sorrow and misfortune of others. 
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The Skogsra is further described as a female spirit of the 
woodsj and as a young person in elegant attire, of friendly 
demeanour and small figure, but — with claws instead of 
nails ! An eye-witneas of her existeuce relates, that once 
when out grouse-shooting, having just kindled a fire, and 
whUe taking his repast, she appeared before hini, and 
kindly greeted him. To his invitation to warm herself 
she responded by a friendly nod. He then oficred her a 
share of his fare, holding it, however, at the end of his 
axe, as he felt somewhat diffident at the sight of her talons ; 
but she declined his offer, smiled and vanished. He now 
shot five grouse. If he had not offered a part of hia fare 
to the Skogsra, he would not have killed a single bird. 

He, with seven others, was once sitting watching grouse, 
when a SkogsrS darted past them from a tree. Never 
before had they seen the birds so numerous, but they 
missed eveiy one. For fourteen days their shooting seemed 
bewitched, until at length he was so fortunate as to sec 
another Ra come rustling by from a tree, and to throw 
his knife over her, whereby the spell was broken. These 
little goblins milk the cows and deprive the horses of their 
strength, but anything of steel cast over them hinders 
them from doing harm. The narrator of the above' 
secured his horses with garlic and asafoetida, which must 
be placed concealed somewhere about the head. 

The same individual relates, that being with several of 
his neighbours on a fishing expedition, they began to joke 
about the Siora and beings of a similar kind, treating 
them as ridiculous fictions, when on a sudden a Siiirii ap- 
peared before them, and with a loud plash plunged into 
the lake. They saw fish in abundance, but could not 
catch one. 

' He vita Arndt'e postillion liuring a part of his journc;. 
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OF WATER ELVES. 

THE MERUAID. 

Learned men, who have given attention to the wondera 
of the ereation, have described a water to be found in cer- 
tain lakes, called epectre-watcr (apokvatten). It has the 
property, when wanned by the sun, of sending up a thick, 
snow-white misit, resembling at one time a human form, 
at another that of an animal, changing ita appearance and 
course as it is driven by the wind. The simple people, 
that dwell by such lakes, bewddered by this phenomenon, 
relate as a fact that they have seen, innumerable times, a 
Mermaid sitting by the lake, combing her long locks with 
a golden comb, or standing on the islets, spreading out her 
snowy linen on the bushes, or di-iving before her her 
snow-white cattle. The Memiaid is thought to be false 
and deceitful, and is spoken of by the fishermen as the 
Skogsr^ is by the hunters. Tliey all have something to 
say about her, and anticipate a had capture, storm and 
tempest, when she makes her appearance. It is said to 
be good and advisable, when the fisher sees one of these 
beings, not to speak of it even to his comrades, but to 
take his flint and steel and strike fire. From the time 
that Thor hurled bis thunder at the Trolls, they lost, it is 
said, both power and courage. Hence it is, that in our 
country places, in every house where there is a. new-bom 
child, either fire on the hearth, or a light, must bum by 
day and night, until the chUd is christened ; else it is to 
be feared that the Trolls may come and carrj' off the child, 
and leave one of their own in its stead. Of the Mermaids 
it is said that they dwell at the bottom of the ocean or of 
an inland sea, have castles and mansions, also domestic 
animals and cattle, which are called ' brand '-cattle, the sig- 
nification of which is far from evident'. 

' Qu. Ajigl. irindltd. 



In West Gothland, in the district of Biarke, there is a 
lake with beautifully wooded shores, called Anten, On 
an isle in this lake there was formerly an ancient caatle, 
remains of which are still to be seen, caUed Lobolm, in 
which dwelt Sir Gumiar, a renowned knight, and ancestor 
of the famous family of Leioiihufvud, or Lewenhaupt. 
Once, when out on the lake he had fallen into danger, a 
Mer-wife came to his aid, but exacted from him the pro- 
mise, that on a certain day he should meet her again at 
the same place. One Thursday evening she sat expecting 
the knight ; but he forgot his promise. She then caused 
the water of the lake to swell up over Loholm, until Sir 
Gunnar was forced to take refuge in a higher apartment j 
but the water reached even that. He then, sought safety 
in the drawbridge tower; but there the billows again 
overtook him. He nest committed himself to a boat, 
which sank near a large stone, called to this day Gunnar'a 
stone ; from which time Sir Gunnar, it is said, lives con- 
stantly with the Mer-wife. When fishermen or the coun- 
try people row by the stone, they usually lift their hata, 
as a salutation to Sir Gunnar, in the belief that if they 
neglected to do so, they would have no succcbs. From 
that time no one dwelt at Loliolm, of the materials of 
which was built the noble castle of Grafsnas, on a penin- 
sula in the same lake, with towers, ditches, and draw- 
bridges, remains of which are still visible. From this Sir 
Gunnar descended Erik Abrahamsson, father-in-law of 
Gustavus the First. 



FOUNTAIN MAIDENS. 

Mention has been already made of the priestesses of 
the heathen gods, or Horgabnidar, who watched by the 
sacred fountains, in which the members of the victims 
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were washed, and received gifta from the people for advice 
in cases of sickueas, as well as on other occasions. After 
the country became Christian, the monks and priests took 
the fountains under their care, placed by them images of 
saints or a ci'oaa, and caused the people to make offerings 
to, and seek health from, the saint that was supposed to 
have the well under his protection. Thus did Christian 
Boperstition step into the place of pagan, and continues 
even to the present day. But the heathen Horgahrudar, 
who died without baptism or sacrament, were still in the 
remembi-ance of the people, and had become Elves, who 
await salvation, dwelling till doomsday under their foun- 
tains' silvery roof. In song and in story the beauty of the 
Fountain-maids is praised, when they have been seen by 
mortal man and displayed their fair forma either in the 
depth of a fountain, or reposing by its side on a bed of 
flowers. To the person wiio cleanses a fountain, or plants 
over it an umbrageous tree, the Pountain-maid will he 
kind and propitious ; while he who profanes or sullies the 
fountain's salubrious stream will be followed by sickness 
and misfortune. 



THE NECK A 



B STROMKABL. 



The Neck appears aometimea in the form of a grown 
man, and is particularly dangerous to haughty and pert 
damsels ; sometimes in that of a comely youth, with his 
lower extremities like those of a horse ; sometimes like an 
old man with a long beard ; and occasionally as a hand- 
BOme youth, with yellow locks flowing over his shoulders 
and a red cap, sitting in a summer evening on the surface 
of the water with a golden harp in his hand. If any one 
wishes to leam music of him, the most welcome r 



ration that can be offered to him is a black lamb, espe- 
cially if the hope of his salvation — which the Neck has 
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greatly at heart — be at the same time expressed to hini, 
Hence when two boys once said to a Neck, " What good 
do you gain by sitting here Hnd playing ? you will never 
enjoy eternal happiness," he began to weep bitterly '. 

If one of the common people has a disease, for which 
they cannot otherwise account, they imagine that it is 
caused by the spirit of the place where the disease was 
contracted, or was supposed to be contracted ; whence the 
expresaion, which is often to be heard, " He has met with 
something bad in the air, in the water, in the field." In 
such case the Neck must be propitiated, which is done 
in the following manner : They pour a di'ink into a cup, 
and mix with it the scrapings from the wedding ring, from 
silver, brass, or any other metal possessed by inheritance, 
bnt so that the odd number, particularly three, be observed. 
With this mixture they repair to the place where they sup- 
pose the disease was contracted, and pour it out over the left 
shoulder. On the way they must neither turn about nor 
utter a sound. If there be any uncertainty as to the 
place, the pouring is made on the door-post, or on an 
ant-hill *. 

A Neck at Bohuus, in West Gothland, had transformed 
himself into a horse and gone on the bank to eat ; but a 
cunning uian, whose suspicions were roused, threw such 
a curiously contrived halter over him, that he conld not 
get loose again. The man now kept the Neck nith him 
all the spring, and tormented him most thoroughly, by 
making him plough all his fields. At length the halter 
accidentally slipping oflj the Neck spi'ang hke lightning 
into the water, di-aggtng the hari-ow after him ^. 

A Neck who takes up his abode under a bridge or in a 
stream, is commonly called a Stromkarl. He always plays 
on the viol j and when any musician plays with extraordi- 

1 Faye, p. 54. Sveaskc FolV-Viaur, iii. 127. 

' An.dt. iii. 15, ^ Fsye, p. 53. 
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nary boldness and akill, he ia said to play with the Strom- 
karl's touch. Near Homborgabro, in West Gothland, a 
Stromkarl was once heard singing, to a pleasant melody, 
these words thrice repeated : — " I know, — and I know, — 
and I know — that my Redeemer liveth." As seen by 
sailors, the Neck is described as an old man, sitting on a 
rock, wringing the water out of his large, green beard. 
Their appearance is said to forebode storm and tempest. 
Under this form they may be more correctly called Mer- 
men. He is sometimes seen on the shore under the form 
of a handsome horse, but with hia hoofs reversed. 

A priest riding one evening over a bridge, heai'd the 
most delightful tones of a stringed instrument, and, on 
looking round, saw a young man, naked to the waist, sit- 
ting on the surface of the water, with a red cap and yellow 
locks, as already described. He saw that it was the 
Neck, and in his zeal addressed him thus : — " Why dost 
thou 80 joyoualy strike thy harp ? Sooner shall this dried 
cane that I bold in my hand grow green and flower, than 
thou shalt obtain salvation." Thereupon the unhappy 
musician cast down his harp, and sat bitterly weeping on 
the water. The priest then turned his horse, and con- 
tinued his course. But lo I before he had ridden far, he 
observed that green shoota and leaves, mingled with most 
beautiful flowers, had apmng from his old staff. This 
seemed to him a sign from heaven, directing him to preach 
the consoling doctrine of redemption after another fashion. 
He therefore hastened back to the mournful Neck, showed 
him the green, floweiy staff, and said : " Behold ! now my 
old staff is grown green and flowery like a young branch 
in a rose garden ; so likewise may hope bloom in the 
hearts of all created beings; for their Redeemer liveth !" 
Comforted by these words, the Neck again took his harp, 
the joyous tones of which resounded along the shore the 
whole livelong night. 
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The Stromkarl'a melody (Stromkarlalag) has eleven varie- 
ties, ten only of which may be danceilj the eleventh belongs 
to the night-spirit and hia troop ; for if any one were to 
cause it to be played, tables and benches, pots and cups, 
old men and grandmothers, blind and lame, even babes in 
the cradle, would begin to dance '. 

Those who are desirous of learning the Strtimkarl's ten 
variations, must place then- violin for three Thursday nights 
under a bridge, where there is a constantly mnning stream. 
On the third night, the Neck, or Striimkarl, will come and 
strike the strings of his instrument, when the learner must 
tune his fiddle and accompany bin 
lody is played, inanimate thingSj i 
dance . 

An equally wonderful compositio; 
which no musician will venture to play; for having once 
begun it, he cannot cease from playing, unless be can 
play it backwards, or some one behind him cuts the strings 
of the violin ^. 

The same anxiet}' as to their state hereafter prevaili amoug the Daoint 
Shi of the Seottisli Hishlands, one of nhom, issuing from « lake, ques- 
tions a clergyman on the subject. Like the Neck, they also hate meto- 

Of the earths which gather among the foana in the still 
creeks, and of river waters, there is foi-med a loose, white, 
porous kind of stone, resembling picked or pulled bread .- 
this is called 'Necke-brod;' the masses or cakes of 
which are called marlekor (marekor), because the mare 
{still water) cements them together. The beautiful white 
or yellow flowers, that grow on the banks of lakes and 
rivers, and are called ' Neck-rosea,' are well-known rae- 
inorid.B of the popular idea of the Neck. The poisonoua 



K the eleventh me- 
j trees and stones, will 



s the Elf-king's tune. 



' Atndt, iv. 241. 
= Thicle, i. 166. ij. edit. IB20. 

' Stewart, Superstitions of the Highlands, quoted by Keighlley 
p, 383. 
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root of the water hemlock (cicuta viroaa) formerly bore the 
name of the Necke-root. 



The following extract may serve as a commeDtary on 
what 19 related both of the Swedish Neck and Danish Nok. 
" Huaby is very pleasantly situated, and its church ia said 
to be one of the oldest in Sweden. Here ia shown St. 
Siegfried's well, with the water of which the holy man Sig- 
fridus, according to the tradition, baptized king Oloy 
Skdtkonnng. The well is still famous, and is said on 
many occasions to be used nightly by the country people. 
Fifty years ago " (the author travelled in 1803) " many bu- 
perstitiona and ceremonies were practised at wells. Almost 
every province had some that at certain periods of the 
summer were visited, and into which a piece of money, 
iron or any metal was cast as an offering. But this illu- 
sion is now almoat extinct. Still it is, nevertheless, worth 
inquiring, vihat power, and why a power is everywhere 
aaeribed to metal of counteracting the influence of witch- 
craft and of evil spirits ? For no other reason than to 
propitiate the Neck of the well, did people throw into it 
anything metallic. Connected with the above is the popular 
belief, that, when bathing in the sea, a person sliould cast 
into it, close by him, a fire-ateel, a knife, or the like, to 
prevent any monster from hurting him. The steel, or 
whatever it may be, may be taken out again. Formerly 
a fire-steel, or a pair of sciaaora, was laid on the cradle of 
a child, until it was christened, Even to the present day 
the custom exists of pouring melted silver or other metal 
on the spot where it is believed that a person is suffering 
from the work of the evil one. "With such a pouring the 
injury is also poured out." 

I Ver. 838, 1141, 2854. 

= Edda-Siem. 46, 91, 184. Edda-Saocni, 3, 24, 322. 
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Having tbus propitiated, or rather neutvaiized the per- 
nicious propensities of, the Neck, it was not unusual while 
bathing to addi-ess him scoffingly in the following words -. 
' Neck, Neek, Nfileputa, du ar pa lann, men jag ar i vaun ' 
(Neck, Neck, needle-thief, thou art on land, but I am in 
the water). On quitting the water, the person took the 
steel again, saying : ' Neek, Neck, needle-thief, I am on 
land, and thou art in the water'.' 

THE WILD HUNT. 
In Scania the sounds like voices, that are at times heard 
in the air in November and December, are by the common 
people called Odin's hunt*. Grimm also connects tlic 
Wild Hunt (Wiitendes Heer} with Odin {Ohg. Wuotan), 
the tradition of which is current over almost all Germany. 
In the course of time, after the introduction of Christi- 
anity, the pagan deity degenerated into a wdd hunter, 
regarding whom almost every place where he ia said to 
ride has its tradition. 

MYSTIC ANIMALS. 
Accoi'ding to the Swedish popular belief, there are cer- 
tain animals which should not at any time be spoken of 
by their proper names, but always with euphemisms, and 
kind allusions to their character. If any one speaks 
slightingly to a cat, or beats her, her name must not be 
uttered; for she belongs to the hellish crew, and is inti- 
mate with the Bergtroll in the mountains, where she often 
visits. In speaking of the cuckoo, the owl, and the mag- 
pie, great caution is necessary, lest one should be ensnared, 
as they are birds of sorcery. Such birds, also snakes, one 
ought not to kill without cause, as their associates might 
avenge them. It ia particularly sinful to tread toads to 

' Amdt. i. 259, tq. ; iii. 17, »j. 

- These sounds are by Msboo (Skandii. PauuB, ii. 106) aacriheil to 
certaia wnler-fowls on ihdr its; to the South. 
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deathj as they are often enchanted princessea. Many a 
one has become lame without fall or fracture, but aa a 
penalty for such wantoouesa. In speaking of the Troll- 
pack or Witeh-crew, one muat name fire and water, and 
the name of the church to which one belongs; then no 
injury can ariae. The weasel must not be so called, but 
the aduine ; the fox, blue-foot, or Ae l/tat goes in the forest ; 
and the bear, the old one (Gubbe, Gammeln}, grandfather 
(Storfar), Naskus; rata, the hng-bodied; mice, tlie small 
grey; the seal, brother Lars; the wolf, gold-foot or grey- 
foot, grey-tosse, not varg, hecauae it ia said that formerly, 
when the now dumb animals could apeak, the wolf made 
this announcement : — 

KaUar du mig Varg, ti, blir jog dig ai^, 
Men kallar du mig af Gvld, kI blir jag dig buld. 
If thou callest me Varg, I will bf wroth with thee. 
But if thou cftlleat me of gold, 1 will be kind to thee. 

Even inanimate things are not at all times to be called 
by their usual names : fire, for instance, is on aome occa- 
sions not to be called eld or ell but ketta (heat) ; water 
used for brewing, not vatn, but lag or lou, else the beer 
would not be so good'. 

The magpie — like others of the raven or crow family — 
is also a niyatic bii'd, a downright witches' bird, belonging 
ta the devil and the other hidden powers of night. "When 
the witches, on Walpurgia night, ride to the BISkulle, they 
turn themselves into magpies. \\Tien they are moulting 
in summer, and become bald about the neck, the country 
people say they have been to the BliikuUe, and helped the 
evil one to get his hay in, and that the yoke has rubbed 
their feathers off. 

The aboie superBlilion of the wolf a very ancient and wide-spread, in 
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!Tiilent trace of it eiiating in Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse ; " gryrc liCFal 
for greggum " (terror shall there lie tat lAr grey onp)>. 

THE MOUNTAIN-TBOLL. 



The extraordinary tales of MouDtaiii-ti-olU and their 
kidnappings tliat are told by credible persons, and con- 
firmed by very singular cifcnnistancea, might afford ground 
for the supposition that the primitive inhabitants of Sweden, 
the wild mountaineere, had not altogether died out, but that 
in the recesses of the great mountain-forests some in recent 
times might have still resided. Memorials of the hostility 
entertained by these people against the light of Christi- 
anity are preserved in the traditions concerning the several 
stones or masses of i-ock called giant-casts. These are 
shown by the people in all country places, and are usually 
in such situations as to give birth to the tradition of their 
having been hurled from a mountain towards some chiu-ch, 
" The Giant," aa the story goes, " could not endui-e the 
noise of the bells from the holy edifice, and therefore cast 
this rock, in the hope of knocking it down, but being too 
strong, he hurled it far beyond the church." Or it is said : 
"The atone was too heavy, and the church too far away, 
so that it fell short of the mark." In some of these stones, 
as in the one near Enkiiping, are to be 'seen marks as if 
made by the five fingers of a gigantic hand. Near the 
celebrated church of Wamhem lies the Himmelaberg, in 
which, as we are told, a giant dwelt, untd the convent 
bells ringing for prayers drove him away. It is related 
that, on leaving the mountain, he inquired of a lad, that 
worked in the neighbourhood, in which direction Alleberg 
lay ? for thither he intended to take his course. The lad 
having directed him, he went off as in a whirlwind, and 
the lad now discovered, to hia no small astonishment, that 
his forefinger, with which he had pointed out the way, 

1 Cod. Eion. p. 312. Kraka M&1, p. 54, edit. Rafa. 
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had followed along with the giant. In the Description of 

Uppland there is a story of a mountain near Lagga church, 
and how a giant with his family quitted it on account of 
the bells, "the sound of which he was not inclined to 
hear." "When wilt thou come again?" asked a man 
standing by, and witnessing their departure; whereupon 
the man of the mountain answered : " When Lagga fiord 
is field, and Ost-tuna lake meadow." The fiord and the 
lake are now like to become tield and meadow ; but the 
Troll's return seems by no means so certain, 



STEN OP POGELKARR. 
In an old Description of Bohusliin the following event 
is related. — Sten of Fogelkarr was an excellent marksman. 
One day when out hunting, he came to a mountain, where 
he saw a young, beautiful girl sitting on a stone ; and as 
he instantly formed the design of obtaining her, he cast 
his fire-steel between her and the mountain, for that pur- 
pose. He then heard a loud laugh within the mountain. 
It was the damsel's father, wlio at the same moment opened 
his door and said: "Wilt thou have my daughter?" Sten 
answered : " Yes," and as she was stark naked, he wrapped 
her in his cloak, and so took her home with him, atid had 
her christened. Before, however, he left the mountain, 
the damsel's father gave him this injunction : " When 
thou celebratest thy marriage with my daughter, thou 
shall send to the mountain in which I dwell twelve barrels 
of beer, together with bread, and the meat of four osen ; 
and when the bridal gifts are to be given, mine shall not 
be wanting," Nobly did the man of the mountain keep 
hia promise; for while the company was sitting at the 
nuptial board, and the guests, according to ancient custom, 
were bestowing the bridal presents, the roof was suddenly 
raised, and a large purse of money thrown down ; at the 
same time was heard the old man's voice ; " Here is my 
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bridal gift, and when thou wilt have thy dowerj drive to 
the mountain with four horses and take thy share." Sten 
did so, and got copper kettles of various sizes, besides 
'brand '-cattle', descendants from which good stock were 
long to be found in those parts. Sten became a rich and 
influential man, and hud many comely children by his 
wife j even now families exist in the neighbourhood, that 
profess to derive their descent from Sten of Pogclkan' 
i«nd the damsel of the mountain'. 



A peasant, in a village named Fyraiiga, had in like 
manner married a giant's daughter, with whom he had 
received considerable wealth ; but he hved unhappily with 
her, beat and misused her, although she was of a meek 
and compliant disposition, When the giant was apprized 
of this, he withdrew from his son-in-law, so that he be- 
came poor. This peasant being one day about to shoe his 
horse, in the absence of other aid, ordered his wife to hold 
up the horse's feet. "With astonishment he saw that she 
not only lifted up the horse's feet with the utmost ease, 
but that when a shoe did not fit, she bent it as if it had 
been wax instead of cold iron. Not without signs of fear 
the man said to her: "As thou art so sti-ong, why dost 
thou allow me to strike thee?" "I bear in mind," said 
she, " what the black man said who united us, that I shall 
be obedient to thee, and I will hold to my engagement, 
although thou bast often broTten thine ; else I could have 
chopped thee up like cabbage." Fi'om that moment the 
man became so changed through his wife's good sense and 
forbearance, that he ever after treated her with aflection. 
When apprized of this change, the giant again bestowed 

' See page 76. 

' Grimm (D. M. p. 435) gives the story wilh soma variations from (Jd- 
mui'a BahusluQ. The cattle are there distinguiBhed as icMle-htadfd [hiel- 
meu), 0. Nor. hjalmittr, verlice ttlliuf,aliaa iUcolor ; de peeudibua didfur. 
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on them all sorts of good, so that they became rich and 
prosperous. 

IV. 

In the district of Naa in "Warmland there is an immense 
stone, having in it a cavity like a room, in which the pea- 
sant children sit and play while they are out with the 
cattle. By some it is called Stygges stone, by others 
Halvar's room. In this hollow, so says the tradition, there 
dwelt, in the time of heathenism, a giant, who lived on 
the best terms possible with a farmer in the nearest grange- 
One day as the farmer and another man came out of the 
forest from their labour, they found the giant sitting out- 
aide of the stone. "Can I barter with thee?" said the 
giant ; " six^sbe-goats and the he-goat seven I will give 
thee for a cow." The farmer expressed his willingness. 
On the following morning when the farmer's wife entered 
the cowhouse, she saw to her surprise that the cow was 
gone and that there were seven goata in its place. The 
bargain proved a good one, for they were lucky with the 
goats. Once when they were out raking in the field they 
saw before them a great frog big with young. The fai-- 
mer's wife had pity on the heavy creature and wound a 
woollen band round its body. In the evening the giant 
came to the farm requesting the wife to come and loose 
that which she had bound. The woman followed him to 
the stone, where she found that the frog was no other than 
the giant's wife, who had assumed that form. She loosed 
the band and delivered her. In reward for this service, 
they desired her to come with a bag, into which the giant 
poured as much silver money as she could carry. It is 
further related that one evening, when the people were at 
work in the field, there came from the giant's habitation 
such a quantity of cattle and goats that they were forced 
to leave the field. One Easter eve, the farmer was passing 
by, when the giant, who was sitting on his stone seat, said 
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to him ; " Wilt thou come in and eat milk porridge with 
me?" "No," answered the other; "if thou haat more 
than thou canst eat, keep it till to-morrow." " Thanks," 
said the giant; "had I known that before, I should now 
be rich." The giant was never seen afterwards. 

When the Trolls and Giants were driven away by the 
Christiana, they took refuge out at aea, on uninhabited 
rocks and on desert stranda,where, according to general tra- 
dition, they have in later times been seen by mariners. 
Some sailors belonging to Bohuslan, when once driven on 
a desert shore by a storm, found a giant sitting on a stone 
by a fire. He was old and blind, and rejoiced at hearing 
the Northmen, because he was himself from their country, 
He requested one of them to approach and give him his 
hand, "that I may know," said he, "whether there is yet 
strength in the hands of the Northmen," The old man 
being hhnd, was not sensible that they took a great boat- 
hook, which they heated in the fire and held out to him. He 
squeezed the hook as if it had been wax, shook his head 
and said, " I find the Northmen now have but httle 
-iBtrength in their hands compared with those of old." 

■ THE TROLLS CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS. 

I Of the manner in which the Trolls celebrate Christmas 
eve there are traditions throughout the whole North. At 
that time it is not advisable for Christian men to be out. 
On the heaths Witches and little Trolls ride, one on a wolf, 
another on a broom or a shovel, to their assembhes, where 
they dance under their stones. These stones are then 
raised on pillars, under which the Trolls dance and drink. 
In the mount are then to be heard mirth and music, dan- 
cing and drinking. On Christmas mom, during the time 
between cock-crowing and daybreak, it is highly dangerous 
to be abroad. 

One Christmas night in the year 1490, as Fru Cissela 
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Ulftaiid was sitting in her mansion at Liungby in Scania, 
a great noise was heard proceeding from the Trolls as- 
sembled at the Magle stone, when one of the lady's boldest 
servanta rode out to see what was going ou. He found 
the stone raised, and the Trolls in a noisy whirl dancing 
under it. A beautiftd female stept forth, and presented 
to the guest a drinking horn and a pipe, requesting him 
to drink the Troll-king's health and to blow in the pipe. 
He took the horn and pipe, but at the same instant dapped 
spurs to liis horse, and galloped straight, over i-ough and 
smooth, to the mansion. The Trolls followed him in a 
body with a wdd crj' of threats and prayers, but the man 
kept the start, and delivered both horn and pipe into the 
hands of his mistress. The Trolls promised prosperity 
and riches to Fru Cissela'a I'ace, if she would restore their 
pipe and horn ; but she persisted in keeping them, and 
they are still preserved at Liungby, as memorials of the 
wonderful event. The horn is said to be of an unknown 
mixture of metals with brass ornaments, and the pipe of a 
horse's leg-hone. The man who stole them from the Trolls 
died three days after, and the horse on the second day. 
Liungby mansion has been twice burnt, and the Ulftand 
family never prospered afterwards. This tradition teaches 
that Christiana should act justly even towards Trolls. 

It is also related of some priests, who were riding before 
daybi-cak by a mount on a Christmas morning, while the 
Trolls were at their sports, how a Berg- or Mount-woman 
came out and offered them drink in metal bowls ; and how 
they cast the drink behind them, but that some drops 
chanced to fall on the horses' loins and burned the hair off. 
The bowls they carried away with them, and such ai'e still 
to be found in several churches, where, it is said, they were 
formerly used as chalices ^. 

This drink, which the Trolls were in the habit of offcr- 
' For maie on this subject see ' Diaisb Trsditiona.' 
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ing 80 liberally, was believed to have the property of ob- 
literating fmm the memory all the past, and of rendering 

the guest wbo partook of it coDteiited with all he met with 
in the mount. 

ORIGIN OF THE NOBLE NAME OF TKOLLE, 
On the wall of Voxtorp ehurch in Smafand there is & 
painting representing a knight named IIer\*e Ulf, when 
one Christmas morning he received a drinking horn from a 
Troll-wife with one hand, while with his sword he struck off 
her head with the other, kept the horn and rode to chorch. 
In remembrance of this deed, the king commanded him 
to call himself Trolte, and to take a Troll without a head 
for hia armorial bearing. Such is the origin of the noble 
name of Trolle. This wonderful horn was of three hun- 
dred colours, and was first preae;rvcd in the cathedral of 
Wesio ; but when the Danes in 1570 burned Wexio, the 
horn was carried to Denmark. 

It is said that the Trolls are very prolific, but that their 
offspring for the most part dies when it thandera ; whence 
the saying : " Were it not for thunder, the Trolls would 
destroy the world," 

THE GIANT'S PATH. 
In a large cleft in the moimtain of Billingen in West 
Gothland, calledtheJattestig (Giant's Path), it is said there 
was formerly a way leading far into the mountain, into 
which a peasant once penetrated, and found a man lying 
asleep on a large stone. How he came there no one could 
tell, but every time the bell tolls for prayers in Yglunda 
church, he turns round and sighs. So he will continue 
till doomsday. 

THE TOMTE, OR SWEDISH NISS. 
Two husbandmen dwelt in a village ; they had like 
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amble land, like meadow, like wood and pasture, but the 
one grew richer and the other poorer from year to year. 
The one had a house painted red, well tarred, with boarded 
walls and a sound turf i-oof ; the other's habitation was 
mosa-elad, with bare, rotten walls and a leaky roof. "SVTience 
all this difference ? Many a one will answer : " The rich 
man had a Tumte in his house." He appears before the 
master, and, if she is kind to him, before the mistress also, 
" But what arc they like, these propitious httlc beings ? " 
In magnitude like a child of a twelvemonth old, hut with 
an ancient and sagacious looking face under a little red 
cap ; with a gray, coarse woollen jacket, short breeches, 
and shoes like those worn by peasant children. He ap- 
pears at noontide, in summer and autumn, and baa gene- 
rally a straw or an ear of com, which he drags slowly 
along, panting at every step, like one under the heaviest 
burthen. On such an occasion the poor peasant had once 
laughed at a Tomte, and said : " What difference is there 
whether thou bringest me that or nothing ? " This vexed 
the little, weary collector, and he transferred himself to 
the other peasant's abode, who was at that time a poor 
new beginner. From that day prosperity withdrew itself 
from him who had despised the diminutive being. But the 
other man, who esteemed the industrious little Tomte, and 
took care of the smallest straw or ear, became rich, and 
cleanliness, order and abnndance reigned in his dwelling. 



If a stable-man takes cai'e of his horses, speaks kindly 
to them, feeds them at ten o'clock at night, and again at 
four in the morning, he has no cause to stand in fear of 
the Tomte. But the careless one, who maltreats the cattle, 
curses and swears when he enters the stable, forgets their 
nightly food, and sleeps till day, must take good care of 
himself, lest when he steps into the stable he get a buffet 
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on the ear from the unseen but hard fist of the Tomte, 
that brings him to a stand on his nose. 

It has been beheved that the souls of those who in 
heathen times were slaves, and while the master and his 
sons were engaged in piracy, had charge of the land and 
buildings, and were employed in agriculture, are repre- 
sented in these small, gray beings, as pursuing their former 
earthly labours until doomsday. There arc still many 
Christians who believe in these Tomt-spirits, and annually 
make them a kind of offering, or, as they now term it, 
" give them a reward." This takes place on the day when 
joy was proclaimed to all the world, and salvation even to 
the Tomtar — Christmas raoruing ; and consists in some 
small pieces of coarse, gray woollen cloth, a little tobacco, 
and a shovelful of earth. 

Tomtar are also called Nissar. " For the good Niss," 
the country folks in Blekinge and other places are wont to 
say, when out at work in the fields and sitting at their re- 
past, they lay a piece of bread, cheese, etc. under a green 
turf, whereby they hope to gain his good will. 

A peasant in Scania was in the habit of placing food on 
the stove daily for the Tomtar or Nissar. This came to 
the knowledge of the priest, who thereupon searched the 
house, for the sake of convincing its inmates that no Nissar 
were to be found. " How then does the food disappear 
every night ? " asked the peasant. " That I can tell you," 
said the priest. " Satan takes it all and collects it in a 
kettle in hell, in which kettle he hopes to boil your souls 
to all eternity." From that time no more food was set 
out for the Nissar. 

Where building and carpenters' work are going forward, 
it is said that the Tomtar, while the workmen are at 
their dinner, may be seen going about and working with 
small axes. When a tree is felled in the forest, it is said : 
"The woodman holds the axe, but the Tomte fells the 
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tree," When the horses in a stable ai-e well tended and 
in fine condition, it is said : " The groom lays the food in 
I the cribj but it is the Tomte who makes the horse fat," 

A housewife when she sifted meal had long remarked 
that there was an uncommon weight in the tub, and that 
although she had frequently taken considerable quantities 
from it, the weight exceeded all belief. But once, when 
going to the storeroom, she chanced to look through the 
keyhole, or through a chink in the door, and beheld a 
little Tomte in tattered gray clothes sitting and busily 
sifting in the meal-tub. The woman withdrew softly, and 
made a new, handsome kirtle for the industrious little 
fellow, and hung it on the edge of the tub, at the same 
time placing heraelf so that she might see what he thought 
of his new gai-ment. When he came be immediately put 
it on and began to sift most sedulously ; but seeing that 
the meal dusted and damaged bis uew kirtle, he esclaimed, 
casting the sieve from him : 

" The young spark is fine ; 
He dusts himself: 
Never more will he sift." 



HAVENS.— PYSLINGAR AND MTLINGAH.— SKRAT, 
Ravens scream by night in the forest-swauips and wild 
moors. They are said to be the ghosts of murdered per- 
I, who have been concealed there by their undetected 
murderers, and not had Christian bui-ial. 

In forests and wildernesses the spirits of httle children 
that have been murdered are said to wander about wailing, 
within an assigned space, as long as their lives would have 
lasted on earth, if they had been permitted to live. As a 
terror for unnatural mothers that destroy their offspring, 
their sad cry is said to be : " Mamma ! Mamma ! " When 
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travellers by night paaa such places, these beings will bang 
on the vehicle, when tbe liveliest hoi'ses will toil as if they 
were dragging miUstoaes, will sn-eat, and at length be un- 
able to proceed a step further. Tbe peasant then knows 
that a ghost or Pysling has attached itself to bia vehicle. 
If he goes to tbe horses' beads, lifts the headstall, and 
looks through it towards the carriage, he will see the little 
pitiable being, but will get a smart blow on the ear, or 
fall sick. This is called ghost-pressed (gastkraraad) . 

Tbe Myling, as well as the Tomte and Skogsra, are ex- 
posed to pei-secntion from the wolves. Some hunters, who 
bad one evening taken up their quarters in a bam in the 
forest, were waked in the middle of the night by the howl- 
ing of wolves and an extraordinary noise ; and on seeking 
tbe cause, they saw a Skogsra deeing before a number of 
wolves that were pursuing her. On reaching the bam 
she jumped up to the little window that stood open, 
whence she jeered the wolves standing beneath, showing 
them first one foot then the other, and saying : " Paw this 
foot ! Paw that foot I If you get both, take them." One 
of the hunters, tired of her proximity, gave her a push in 
the back, so that she fell down among tbe wolves, saying : 
"Take her altogether !" She was instantly devoured by 
the wolves. Similar stories are related of Mylingar and 
Tomtar. 

Of tbe Myling it is related that it can assume tbe fonu 
of persons both living and dead, thereby deluding tbe 
nightly traveller; also that it can imitate tbe speech, 
laugh and singing of persons. 

Tbe Skrat' is a species of Myling that with a horse- 
laugh makes game of persons that are out at nigbt in the 
forests or fields. A peasant in Westmauland had while 
digging found a ring that shone bkc gold, and would, as 
he said, have certainly become possessor of it, had not the 
1 SeeGrimiQ, D. M. p. 447. 
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Skrat, before he had well got hold of it, laughed it away. 
So it ia said frequently to happen to treasure -diggers. He 
comes at midnight, chiefly in winter, out of the forests, to 
the public roads, and hangs on the hinder part of a sledge 
or other vehicle, when on a sudden it becomes so heavy, 
that the horses, however good they may he, become jaded, 
sweat, and at length atop ; then the Skrat genei-ally rims 
off with a malicious laugh, and vanishes. 

THE WERWOLP. 

In a hamlet within a forest there dwelt a cottager, named 
Lasse, and his wife. One day he went out in the forest 
to fell a tree, but had forgotten to cross himself and say 
his Paternoster, so that some Troll or Witch (Vargamor)' 
got power over him and transformed him into a wolf. His 
wife moui-ned for him for several years ; but one Christmas 
eve there came a beggar woman, who appeared very poor 
and ragged : the good housewife gave her a kind recep- 
tion, as is customary among Christians at that joyous sea- 
son. At her departure the beggar woman said that the 
wife might very probably see her husband again, aa he 
was not dead, but was wandering in the forest as a wolf. 
Towards evening the wife went to her pantry, to place in 
it a piece of meat for the morrow, when on turning to go 
out, she perceived a wolf standing, which raising itself 
with its paws on the pantry steps, regarded the woman 
with sorrowful and hungry looks. Seeing this she said : 
" If I knew that thou wcrt my Lasse, I would give thee 
a bone of meat." At that instant the wolf-skin fell off, 
and her husband stood before her in the elothea he had 
on when he went out on that unlucky morning. 

' Olii women dwelling in the foreats, who not unfrequentlj give tbem- 
■elves out as eorceresaea, linve got the name of Varganuir (Wolf-cronea), 
and are Relieved to have the wolves of the forest under their protection 
and eontrol. 
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The heathen sorcery of transforming a person to the likeness of a wolf, 
is still believed by many to be trHiismitled to some wicked indiviijuala, 
even to onr days. Fins, Lappa and Hiissiaiia are held in particular aver- 
sion on this account ; and when, during the last year of the war with 
Russia, Calraar was unusnally overrun with wolves, it was generally said 
that the Rnasians had transformed the Swedish prisoners to wolves, and 
sent them home to infest the country. 

tJACK O' LANTERN. 
A flaming light moves backwards and forwards on the 
hearthj not nnlike a lantera borne by one in search of 
something. It is ' Jack with the lantemj' who, aa many a 
simple person, after old traditions, will tell us, was a 
mover of landmarks, and ia thus doomed to wander with 
a light in his hand. 

According to the old popular belief, a man, who during 
life has i-endered himself guilty of such a crime, is 
doomed to ha\e no rest in bis grave after death, but to 
rise every midnight, and with a lantern in his hand to 
proceed to the spot where the landmark had stood which 
be had fraudulently removed. On reaching the place, he 
is seized with the same desire which instigated him in his 
lifetime, when he went forth to remove his neighbour's 
landmark, and he says as he goes, in a harsh, hoarse voice : 
"It is right! it is right! it is right!" But on his re- 
turn, qualms of conscience and anguish seize him, and he 
then exclaims : " It is wrong ! it is wrong ! it is wrong ! " 

THE MM IN THE GETABERG. 
Near Ingelstad, in the district of Oxic, in Scania, tbci-e 
is a mount called the Getaberg, where before misfortunes 
and public calamities, a ram, terrible to look upon, makes 
its appearance. The neighbouring peasantry can tell, both 
with year and day, of calamities that have been so fore- 
boded. One evening a boy passed over the mount singing 
a song about the ram, that was current in the neighbour- 
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hood, and by his iE-timed mirth waked the ram, which 
soon stuck him on his horn, aud would have killed him, 
had not a haDdaome young damsel come aud saved him ; 
for when young girls come to him the ram becomes as 
gentle as a lamb. 

THE DRAGON, OR WHITE SERPENT. 

Among the fabulous beings of former days must be 
reckoned the Dragon, coiiceniing which many traditions 
and songs are extant. la the heatheu Sagas no mention 
is made of its colour; but in later writings we find it 
usually designated the White Serpent. Tliis must not be 
confounded with the white Tomt-serpent (Tomtorm), which 
in the southern parts is numbered among good domestic 
sprites, and is gladly fed by the inmates of the house in 
which it vouchsafes to take up its abode under the flooring. 
The White Serpent now to be spoken of is very rarely 
seen, some suppose only every hundred years, and in desert 
places. Sorceresses were in the habit of seeking for it, 
and boihng it in their magical compounds, for the attain- 
ment of profound knowledge in the secrets of nature; for 
by insinuating itself, in the innermost parts of the earth, 
around the roots of rocks and mountains, among the lowest 
fibres of the trees aud plants, it is believed to have imbibed 
their occult virtues, and to communicate them to the indi- 
vidual by whom it allows itself to be found. If any one 
finds a White Serpent, he should instantly grasp it by the 
middle of its body, when it will leave its skin. Only to 
lick this is thought to strengthen the inward powers of 
man, so that, without previous instmction, he will know 
the virtues of plants, earths and stones, how to heal wounds 
and cure all kinds of diseases. This is called ' To become 
cunning'.' 

A poor httlc peasant boy, who had wandered out of his 
' Att blifva kluk. 
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path, came to a small hut in the forest, in which one of 
these so-called cunning women and serpent-boilera dwelt, 
When the boy entered she was not at home ; but a large 
kettle was standing on the fire, in which a white serpent 
was boiling. The boy was hungry, and seeing bread on 
a table, and a thick, fat scum in the kettle, which he 
supposed to arise from boiling meat, he dipped a piece of 
bread in the kettle and ate it. The old beldam, who now 
came in, was instantly aware of what had taken place ; 
but feeling convinced that the boy, however he might 
excel others in wisdom, would not surpass her, and that 
he could not do any harm to her, suffered him to depart, 
and accompanied him until he was again in his right path, 
instructing him on the way how he should apply the 
wondrous gift he was possessed of. 

Of Sven in Bragnum in West Gothland, who was so 
famous that he was visited by Linnjeus, the story goes, 
that he found a White Serpent, the akin of which he 
licked, whereby he became cunning (klok), so that he knew 
the virtues of all kinds of creeping things and plants, which 
he sedulously collected about Mi>sseberg and the meadows 
of Boulom, for the cure of diseases. It is remarkable that 
he knew beforehand that he should lose his knowledge as 
soon as he married ; so that from the day of his marriage 
he never would receive a visit from a patient. 

The Swedisli people ascribe the rirtne of certain medicinal apringa to 
Wkile Strpenli. In 1809 thouaands Racked from Italtatid and Weit 
Gothland to the wonder-workinB llelajii (a small lake near Rampeganla). 
It wu Eaid that some children oa its banks tending catlle had in that year 
often seen a beaubiful yuung feiaale sitting on Its shore, holding in her 
hand a white serpent, which ahe showed them. This water-nymph with 
the serpent appears only every hundred years. Beieirs Holland, quoted 
bj Grimm (D. M. p. 554), See Danish traditions. According to a Ger- 
man story, by eating of a white serpent, a person acquires a knowledge 
of the langnage of all animata >. 

■ Grimm, K. anil H. M. No. 17. 
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THE UNINVITED WEDDING GUESTS. 
A farmer in Bahuus waa celebratiBg his daughter'a 
marriage, but scarcely was the table covered and the 
viands brought in, before all — even before the gnests had 
seated themselves — was eaten up. When the master came 
in and saw this, he said : " Now HSlc has been here and 
eaten up all the meat," He then ordered other viands to 
be brought in, of which the company began immediately 
to partake; but whatever the guests might eat, it was 
evident that more vanished than was consumed by them. 
Near the door stood an old cavalry soldier, who knew more 
than the others, and who, on hearing what was being talked 
of at tabic, mounted his borse and rode to a neighbouring 
mount, where be knocked. On the mountain being 
opened, the soldier said to its inhabitant : " Lend me thy 
hat ; thou shalt have mine in the mean time." Such a 
hat was called an uddehat, and made the person that wore 
it invisible. The old man of the mount answered : " Thou 
shalt have it ; hut thou must promise me to return it be- 
fore sunset." No sooner said than done. The old soldier 
now hastened back to the wedding party, where he saw 
that by the side of every guest there sat two Trolls, who 
helped themselvea fi-om the dishes with both hands and 
ate to their hearts' content. Grasping his whip, he lashed 
the Bpunging intruders so smartly over the fingers, that 
they lost all inclination to make further havoc among the 
dishes, and turned them head over heels out of the apart- 
ment. Then taking off the borrowed hat, which had till 
then made him invisible to the company, he said; "Till 
this moment the fiend Las been feasting with you ; but 
now set more meat on the table, and I will bear you com- 
pany." They did ao, ate in peace, and had a quantity 
over. When evening approached, the old man remounted 
his horse and rode to the mount, where he cast down his 
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borrowed hat and hastened away with all possible speed ; 
and had scarcely turned his horse, before a niiiijitude of 
Trolls came running, and even got hold of the iiQSjw.'s tail, 
as he rode over a bridge : but the horse was strong and 
active, so that the rider escaped, and the Trolls retij^ned 
to whence they came '. 

OF LUND CATHEDRAL'. 
The cathedral of Lund was regarded as a miracle oi" 
Gothic architecture, with reispect both to its magnitude 
and decorations, which monumeuta of an early age are for 
the most part still preserved. The giant Finn is said to 
have built it, and his effigy with those of his wife and 
child are yet to be seen in the undercroft, concerning whom 
there is the following legend. The holy St. Lawrence (or 
Lars), when walking among the mountains and forests, and 
thinking bow he could raise a spacious temple worthy of 
the Lord, was met by a huge giant from a mountain, who 
engaged to accomphsh his wish, but on condition of re- 
ceiving as a remuneration the sun and moon and both St. 
Lawrence's eyes. The time, however, fixed for the com- 
pletion of the work was so short, that the undertaking 
seemed impracticable. But the holy man soon saw the 
building drawing too near its completion, and the day ap- 
proaching when the Troll shoidd come and demand his re- 
ward. He now again went wandering about sad and 
sorrowful in the mountains and forests, when he one day 

' Faye, p. 30. The old saldier'a horse was more fortunate than Tarn 
o'ShantEE'a Maggie, which at 

" Ae spring brought off hex master hale, 
But left behind her ain grey tail." 
' Lund, a famous city and univereity in Skania (Skane), with a noble 
old cathedral. It is called the Canlerbuiy of the North, and before the 
cession of the province by Dencnarb to Sweden in 1658 waa the metro- 
politan see of the former kingdom. It lies nearly opposite to Copen- 
hagen. 
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suddeoly Ueai^ a child crying in the mountain, and the 

mother, .^'^ikntess, singing to appease it ; 

,'_ ""'iluBh, my babe, hush ! 
^ ■._ ': Thy father, Finn, comes home to-raorrow ; 
r_ ' , Then abalt thou play with sun and moon, 
'■■.'" And with St, Lwb' two eyes." 

St, Lawrence now knew the giant's name, and ao had 
.power over bini. When the Trolls were aware of this, they 
both came down into the undercroft, where each seized a 
pillar, with the intention of throwing down the whole edi- 
fice; but St. Lawrence, making the sign of the crosti, 
cried out : " Stand there in stone till doomsday ! " They 
instantly became stone as they are yet to be seen ; the 
giant embracing one pillar, and his wife, with a child on 
her arm, another', 

THE CHURCH-GRIM AND THE CHURCH-LAMB. 

Heathen superstition did not fad to show itself in the 
construction of Christian churches. In laying the founda- 
tion, the people would retain something of their former re- 
ligion, and sacriliced to their old deities, whom they could 
not forget, some animal, which tbey buried alive, either 
under the foundation or without the wall. The spectre of 
this animal is said to wander about the churchyard by 
night, and is called the Kyrkogrim, or Church-grim, 

A tradition has also been preserved, that under the altar 
in the first Christian churches a lamb was usually buried, 
which imparted security and duration to the edifice. This 
ia an emblem of the genuine Church-lamb, the Saviour of 
the world, who is the sacred coraer-stone of his church 
and congregation. When any one enters a church at a 

' See the atory of King Olaf, p. 39, and of Esbern Snare and Kallund- 
borg church in Danish Traditions. Tlie original is manifcsllj- llie Eddaic 
elory of the builder that engaged to fortify Asgard. 
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time when there is no service, he may chance to see a little 
lamb spring across the quire and vanish. That ia the 
Church-lamb. When it appear* to a person in the church- 
yard, particularly to the gravediggers, it ia said to fore- 
bode the death of a child that shall be next laid in the 
earth. 

HELIGE THOR'S KALLA (WELL). 
From the time of heathenism there is a well in Smyand, 
in the parish of Skatelof, which is remarkable for a de- 
plorable event. On the spot where the well now is, a 
young damsel, it is said, met her lover, and from some 
suspicion of bis infidelity, murdered him. The god Thor 
caused the well to spring up from his blood. In conse- 
quence of the change that the heathen religion underwent 
in the minds of the people, the name of the god Thor 
became altered to 'Helige Thor' (Saint Thor), the festival 
of our Saviour's Ascension was called 'Helig Thor'a-dag' 
(Holy Thursday), and Skatelofs Kalla was named ' Helige 
ThoHs Kalle.' From ancient documents it appears that 
a particular song was formerly sung in the neighbourhood 
of this well, when the country folks, every Holy Thursday 
eve, assembled there to play and make oiferings. 

OF THE VIRGIN MART. 

All that is most beautiful aud glorious in the creation 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, memorials of which 
exist even at the present day. One of the earliest and 
fairest flowers of spring was, and in many places still is, 
called Our Ladt/'s bunch of keys (primula veria; common 
cowslip); the galium verum lutenm is Our Lady's bed- 
straw'^ ; a very green grass, with flowers of a more beau- 

' N. PouBBin bus painted this plant, instead of Etmw, under (be infant 
Jeavia in the manger, with its bright yellow flowers gilded, as it were, by 
the rajB emanating from the child. 
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tiful blue than those of the common flax, is Our Lady's 
flax; in low, wild places a flower called Our Lady's hand 
liftB its rose-coloured spike : it has two roots like hands, 
one white the other black, and when both are laid in 
water, the black one will sink — this is called Satan's hand; 
but the white one — called Mary's hand — will float. This 
plant the peasant shows to his children, and tells of the 
holy mother and of Him who overcame the powers of hell. 
The pretty, small green seed-vessels of the shepherd's 
purse {thlaspi bursa pastoris) are called Our Lady's pin- 
cushion; and the dew-flower (alchemiila vulgaris) with its 
plaited leaves, Oar Lady's mantle. 

As the Thorbagge', iu the time of heathenism, was 
sacred to Thor, so was the Lady-bird (coccinella septem- 
punctata) dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and is to this day 
called Our Lady's key-maid (nyckelpiga). It is thought 
lucky when a young girl in the country sees this little 
creature in the spring ; she then lets it creep about her 
hand, and says : " She measures me for wedding gloves." 
And when it spreads its little wings and flies away, she 
particularly notices the direction it takes, for thence her 
sweetheart shall one day come. This little messenger from 
the Virgin Mary is believed to foretell to the husbandman 
whether the year shall be a plentifiil one or the contrary : 
if its spots exceed seven, bread-corn will be dear; if they 
are fewer than seven, there will be an abundant harvest 
and low prices. 

TULS-STRAW. 

It was a custom in many places to carry Yule-straw 
(Julhalm) into the fields, in the belief that it would be of 
avail in bringing forth an abundant harvest, for the sake 
of the Child, through whom come all gi-acc and blessings. 
It is in remembrance of the Virgin Mary, who laid the 
' See page 53. 
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Saviour of the world on hay and straw ; therefore all little 
children may well play and rejoice in the Yule-straw, the 
infant Jeaus having celebrated Yule on a bed of straw. 

It is also said, that of the Yulc-atraw (as of the Yule- 
hog, or loaf)' a part should be preserved aud given to the 
draught horses and other cattle in the spring, to preseiTe 
them against sickness and mishaps, and to keep theni 
together, so that they shall not be dispei-sed, although 
they should go to graze on large heaths or in forests. 

In some places it ia the custom to maite a so-called fi-a- 
ternal bed (syster-sang) on the floor, in which the children 
and domestics sleep together on Yule-straw. On this 
night all the shoes must be put in one place close together, 
in order that all may live in harmony throughout the 
coming year. Great is the virtue of Yule-straw. To the 
nests of the fowls and geese, in which it ia laid, no martens 
nor any witchcraft dare approach; strewn on the earth 
it promotes the growth of fruits and corn. If given 
to the cows before they are driven to their summer pasture, 
it secures them against distempers, and prevents them 
from separating. 

THE BJARAAN, OR B4RE. 

This was a milk -pail composed of nine kinds of stolen 

weaver's knots. Three drops of blood from the little finger 

were to be dropt into it, and the following formula uttered : 

Pajorden skedtii iorinigspringn, On cBrth ahalt tliou before me 

apring, 
IBIakulkakaJJEigfarthigbriima! In Blakdk shall Ifor thee bum [ 

Blakulla (the Blue mountain) is the Swedish Blocksberg, 
a rock between Smaland and Oland*. 

' See p. 50, A part of this was givea to the bousehold, thai thev 
might Ute together in harmonj'. 
s Grimm, D. M. pp. lOOJ, 1044. 
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MIDSUMMER EVE. 

On St. John's eve they gather and bind together all 
sorts of flowers and plants, which they call Midsommars- 
qvastar {midaummer-poBies}. These are hung up in 
eveiy house, particularly in the stables, the cattle then 
cannot be bewitched. Tbe St. John's wort {hyperieum) 
must be among the rest, aa poaaesaing extraordinary virtue. 
On St. John's eve much may happen, and much be fore- 
aeen of importance for a person's remaining life. Some 
then mount, under white blanltets, up on the roof, and 
lie down to listen and see ; whatever words they then by 
chance may hear, or whatever face they may see, will have 
a meaning, which must be interpreted. Whoever, braving 
all risk of annoyance from witches and spirits of the night, 
will look more boldly into futurity, proceeds to a spot 
where three ways diverge, and there awaits what may 
happen or suggest itself as prophecy or warning. But 
what shall the love-sick do T The forest is lonely, and 
the gathering of plants in remote places, on mountains 
and iu crosswaya, is too formidable. But it is to the soli- 
tary only that the divinities appear with the keys of fii- 
turity. The oppressed heart has, nevertheless, a resource- 
Thoughtful the suiferer goea forth,entwines wreaths of nine 
sorts of flowera, and lays them under his, or her, pillow. 
How many then are the sweet thoughts and wishes ! How 
slowly comes the light sleep ! At length it is there, and 
with it the desired dreams, aud whatever they whisper 
over such flowers will prove true. 

The witch-crew also may at this joyous season he con- 
strained and seen, Witches' butter is to be found both 
on the corn and on flowers, and is either an esudation 
froni the plants, or what is usually called honey-dew, and 
the production of some insect. This the wanton forest- 
sprites, or old witches are said to spread abroad. If nine 
kinds of wood be formed into a pile and kindled, and some 
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of tliia witches' butter be cast into it ; or if the fire be 
only beaten with nine kinds of wood, those who have 
jnetly been suspected as witches must come and discover 
themselves ', 

CHRISTMAS. 

At Christmas it was formerly the custom to set little 
bowls of Yule-porndge (Julgrot) and other eatables on 
the bam-iloor, together with a jacketj for the Tomte- 
gubbe, in order that he might oontinne to bring pros- 
perity to the house*. 

Another old custom, but now obsolete, it was, to go on 
Christmas night, iu the morning twilight, into a wood or 
forest, without uttering a word or letting a sound be 
heard, without looking around, -without eating or drink- 
ing, or seeing any fire, or hearing a cock crow. If any 
one so qualified goes on the path leading to the church as 
the sun is rising, he will see as many funerals as will pass 
that way during the ensuing year ; and see how the pro- 
duce will be in the meadows and pastures, and whether 
any fires will break out, within the same period*. 

THE CUCKOO. 
When the cuckoo is first heard in spring-tide, it is a 
custom in Sweden to ask him " How many years shall I 
live ?" or, " When wiD this or that happen '{" Such in- 
quiries arc comprised in the following rimes, which are 
uttered line by line, on every cry of the bird ; — 
Giiker gra, cantat eacuHus Oacku. Cuckoo grey, 

I SjEg mig iM, Gucku. Tell me now, 

Uppa qviat, Gucku. Up on bough, 

Saul och virt, Gucku. True and sure. 



, Jagogiftgiir? 



I shall unmarried g 



i. pp. 73 sgq. 



' lb. p. 86. 
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Ab many times ftB lie repeats his note so many years will 
the person live, or paaa in single blessedness. But the 
maidens are wary and provident withal. That he may 
not afflict them by declaring too many years of maiden- 
hood, they have established the rule that ten is the highest 
number he may lawfully cry. If he cries oftener than 
ten times, they say he sits on a bewitched bough {p& galen 
qvist), and give no heed to his prediction. 

Much depends on the quarter whence the note of the 
cuckoo is first heard. If heard from the north, the year 
will be one of sorrow; if "from the west or east, one of 
prosperity ; if from the south, it will be a good batter 
year; or a year of death, according to another account'. 

SWEDISH POPULAR BELIEF'. 

1. Be careful not to meet with Sweepings in the door- 
way, if you wish to be married in the same year. 

2. If a maiden and a youth eat of one and the same 
beet-root, they will fall in love with each other. 

3. If on midsummer night nine kinds of flowers are 
laid under the head, a youth or maiden will dream of bis 
or her sweetheart. 

4. A youth may not give a knife or pins to a girl, be- 
cause they sever love. 

5. A girl must not look in a looking-glass after dark, 
nor by candle-light, lest she lose the good will of the 
other sex. 

6. A bride must endeavour to see her bridegroom before 
he sees her; she will then have the mastery. 

7. She must, for the same reason, during the marriage 
ceremony, place her foot before his. 

8. For the same reason, she must take care to sit down 
first in the bridal chair. 

> Tbiele, iii. lOB ig. edil. 1820. Gritnm, D. M. pp. 640 if. 
' Grimm, D. M, Anhang, {h cviii. edit. 1S35. 
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9. For the same reason, she must, as if by accident, let 
her shoe slip off, or her handkerchief, or anything else 
fall on the floor, which the bridegroom from politeness 
will stoop to pick up. It will then be his lot to submit 
(Hi. to bend hia back} during- the whole continuance of 
their marriage. 

10. The bride must stand near to the bridegroom, that 
no one thencefonvard may press between them. 

11. In the church let them hold a riband or napkin 
between them, that they may live solely for each other. 

13. The bride shall touch with so many fingers on her 
naked body, while sitting in the bridal chair, as she de- 
sires to have children. 

14. That she may have an abundance of milk, let her 
mother meet her, when she comes home from church, with 
a glass of milk to drink. 

15. As food in her first confinement, let her provide 
herself with a cake and a cheese, which she should have 
lying by her in the bridal bed. 

16. When children are newly bom, a hook is to be 
placed under their head, that they may be quick at read- 
ing. 

17. When they are bathed for the first time, let money 
be put into the water, that they may become rich. A purse 
with money in it should also b« sewed round their neck. 

18. A part of the father's clothes should be laid on a 
female child, and the mother's petticoat on a male child ; 
to find favour with the opposite sex. 

19. The mother should meet the child at the door, 
when it is carried out to be christened ; but when it is 
carried home after it is baptized, it should be met at the 
door with a loaf, that it may never want bread. 

20. As long as a child remains unnamed, the fire must 
not be extinguished. 
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21. No one may pass between the fire s 
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I sucking 
babe. 

22. Water may not be brought in late where there is a 
sucking child, without throwing fire into it. 

23. No one that enters a house may take a child in hJa 
handsj without previously having touched fire. 

24. When a child gets teeth early, other children may 
be expected soon after. 

25. An empty cradle must not be rocked, the child will 
else be given to crying and noisy. 

26. If a first-born child, that is bom with teeth, bites 
a whitlow, it will be cured. 

27. A child may not read and eat at the same time, 
else it will get a dull memory. 

28. A child should first touch a dog, but not a cat. 

29. If a chOd plays with fire, it will with difficulty 
retain its water. 

SO. A child may not ere«p through a window, nor may 
any one step over a child, or walk round a child that is 
sitting on the floor or is in a carriage ; for then, it ia be- 
lieved, it will never grow bigger than it is. 

31. If a sick person geta strange food, he becomes well. 

32. If thanks are given for a remedy (medicine), it 
will have no effect. 

83. If a person walks over graves with an open sore, it 
will heal either very slowly or never. 

34. One must not mention before morning whether one 
has seen a spectre, lest one be pressed ' and spit blood. 

35. After dark one must not go by water, for fear of 
getting a whitlow, 

86. For the same reason, or also that one may not be 
preaaed, one should apit thrice in crossing the water after 
dark. 



' Qu. by the night-m 
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37. For the sick one ought to cause prayers to be said 
in three churches, one of which should be an offering- 
church, if there be one near. It will then speedily be 
decided whether the sick ia to recover or die. 

38. The teeth of large fish should be burnt, in order to 
he lucky in fishing. 

39. One ought to tell no one when one goes out to 
fish, and not mention whether one has caught many or 
few. 

40. Nor should any stranger see how many fish one 
has taken. 

41. When one rows out from land to fish, one must 
not turn the boat against the buu. 

42. Puis found in a church and made into fish-hooks 

» catch the best. 
» 43. If a woman passes over the rod, no fish will bite. 
» 44. Stolen fishing tackle is lucky, but the person robbed 
loses his luck. 

45. A hgbt must not be held under the table, lest the 
guests should fall out. 

46. One should not turn round when going on any 
business, that it may not turn out ill. 

47. One must not return thanks for pins. 

4'8. There must be no spinning on a Thursday evening, 
or in Passion week ; for else there will be spinning in the 
night. 

49. If a stranger comes in where a pudding (sausa^) 
is being boiled, it will split asunder. 

50. If you tui-n your slippera or shoes with the toes to- 
wards the bed, the mara will come in the night. 

61. On Easter-eve a cross should be made over the 
door of the cattle-house, against haiin fe-om witches. 

52. When you sleep for the first time in a house, you 
should count the beams ; then what you dream will come 
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53. If a person forgets something when setting out on 
a journey, there is good hope of his safe return ; but to look 
behind is not a good sign. 

54. When cata wash themselveH, or magpies chatter 
near the house, they expect strangers. If a slothful house- 
wife, or a careless servant, has not already swept the 
floor, it ought forthwith to be done. 

55. The person that comes first home from church on 
Christmas day, will be the first to die. 

56. If a person walks thrice round a bed of cabbages, 
after having planted them, they will continue free from 
worms. 

57. An empty sack must never he carried untied. If 
a pregnant woman follows it, her child will never be 
satisfied with food. 

58. When you bathe, be careful to put steel in the 
water to bind the Neck, and cry, " Neck, Neck, steel 
in strand, thy father was a steel-thief, thy mother was a 
needle-thief; so far shalt thou be hence as this cry is 
heard." Then let all cry as loud as they can, "ho hagla'." 

59. On Easter-saturday, a long horn (lur) is to be 
blown through the window of the cattle-house : so far as 
the sound is heard, so far away wiU beasts of prey con- 
tinue during that year, 

60. If a person seeking cattle in the forest meets with 
a titmouse on his right hand, the cattle sought for will be 
found. 

61. If swine are let out on St. Lucius' day, they get 
vermin. 

62. If the cattle, on Michaelmas eve, are driven in with- 
out noise, they will be quiet in the cattle-house the whole 
year. 

63. All labour when completed is to be signed with 
the cross, 

' See p. B2. 
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64. If a grain of com is found under the table in sweep- 
ing on a new yearns mom, there will be an abundant crop 
that year. 

65. If a suspicious female enters the yard, to counteract 
the effects of witchcraft, you must either strike her so that 
the blood runs, or cast a firebrand after her. 

66. When a bride comes from church, she must her- 
self unharness or unsaddle the horse, that she may easily 
have children. 

67. If a bride dances with money in her shoes, no 
witchery can affect her. 

68. In Sweden, as well as in Norway and Finland, the 
belief is general that when wolves appear in great multi- 
tudes it forebodes war. The same superstition prevails 
also with regard to squirrels ^ 

1 Afzelius, i. 172. 
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III. 

DANISH TRADITIONS K 

TROLLS. 
BARROW- OR MOUNT-FOLK, ELF-FOLK AND DWARFS. 



ORIGIN OF TROLLS. 



I. 

The people in Jutland relate, that when our Lord cast the 
fallen angels out of heaven, some of them fell down on the 
mounds or barrows and became Barrow-folk, or, as they 
are also called. Mount-folk, Hill-folk ; others fell into the 
elf-moors, who were the progenitors of the Elf -folk ; while 
others fell into dwellings, from whom descend the do- 
mestic sprites or Nisser. 

n. 

While Eve was one day washing her children by a 
spring, our Lord unexpectedly appeared before her, whereat 
she was terrified, and concealed those of her children that 

1 From Danmark's Folkesagn samlede af J. M. Thiele, 2 Bd. Kioben- 
hayn, 1843. 
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were not yet washed. Our Lord aaked her if all her 

children were there ; she answered ' yes,' to avoid his 
anger, if he should see that they were not all washed. Then 
said our Lord, that what she had coneealed from bim 
should thenceforth be concealed from mankind; and at 
the same moment the unclean children disappeared and 
were concealed in the hills. From these descend all the 
underground folk. 



In a rshhinic Iradilion it a saiii, that after Adam had ealen of tha tree 
of kDowledgfl he was accursed for a hundred and thirty j-eara. During all 
these years, as we are informed by Rahbi Jeremias ben Elieser, ha pro- 
created only lehedim, i. e. demons and the like. 



The Elf-folk dwell in the Elf-moors. The male ap- 
pears as an old man with a hroad-brinimed hat ; the female 
Elf is young and seducing; in appearance, but behind she 
is as hollow as a dough-trough. Young men should be 
particularly on their guard against her, for it is difficult 
to withstand her, and she has besides a stringed instru- 
ment, when she touches which she infatuates every heart. 
The male is often to be S€en by the Elf-moors basking in 
the sunbeams ; but if any one approach him too near, he 
will stretch his jaws and blow on them, which causes sick- 
ness and pestilence '. The females arc most frequently to be 
seen in the moonlight, when they dance their circling dance 
in the high grass with such lightness and grace, that they 
seldom get a refusal, when they offer a young man their 
hand. Good care must be taken to prevent cattle from 
grazing where the Elf-folk have been ; for if an animal 
come on a place where they have either spat or done worse, 
it will be seized with grievous complaints, which can be 
remedied only by giving them to eat a handful of St. 

' That the blast of the elves ia dangerous, is alsi> a popular belief in 
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John's wort, gathered on St, John's night at twelve 
o'clock. It may also happen that they receive injury by 
mingling with the Elf-folk's cattle, which are particularly 
large and of a blue colour. Such are sometimes to he 
seen in the fields licking the dew from tlie grass, for it is 
on that they live. The peasant may, however, provide 
against the evils above-mentioned, if, before he lets his 
cattle loose, he goes to the Elf-barrow and says ; " Thou 
httle Troll ! may I graze my cows on thy mount ? " If 
he gets no refusal, he may feel easy. 

Between Terslose and Sobierglies Sobierg-Banke, which 
is the richest harrow in all Seel and ; it is in fact impos- 
sibleto tell the precious things to be found there. In this 
hill there dwells a Troll-wife, to whom there was once a 
grand procession from SteenUlle field, when the Troll in 
Galtehierg took her to wife. 

It often happens, in fine weather, that the passer-by 
sees the most beautiful copper utensils and choicest bed- 
dings lying on the mound to be aired; and on approach- 
ing still nearer, he may see the young Elflinga labouring 
to get them al! in with the utmost speed. 



In Illemp field near Kallundborg there is a mount called 
Fibierg-Bakke, in which there is a vast number of Trolls, 
who have much property and gold there. It may be 
plainly seen that they have a hole in the mount through 
which they drag those on whom they seize. At Yule one 
may see how they bring out their silver and gold to sun 
it, at which time it is dangerous to go on the mount. But 
on St. John's night the entire mount is set on red pillars, 
and then dancing and merry-making may be seen there. 
At this time any one may approach, and may also see how 
they drag great chests full of money backwards and for- 
wards. 
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In Laanehoi on Mro the Troll-folk may frequently be 
beard alamming their coffer-lids. Some harvest -pcoplo 
once sitting on the mount at theii' repast, heard, by placing 
their ear to the earth, that they were grinding corn in it. 



That Mount-folk formerly dwelt in Galtehoi on ^ro 
there can hardly be eutertained a doubt; for not only 
have people heard them slam their coffer-lids, but the 
smith in Lille-Rise, who in the war time kept watch there, 
heard every morning a clock strike five in the mount. 



Near Ostrel, between Aalborg and Thiated, there is a 
mount, in which there dwella an elfin smith. At night 
one may plainly hear that smith's work is going on there; 
and in the side of the mount there is a hole, by which in 
the morning slag and tiakca of iron may be found. 



In the neighbourhood of Sundby, on the isle of Mora, 
there is a mount inhabited by a Troll who is a smith. 
At night one may hear when he is at work. Opposite to 
this mount there is a sand-hill, where the same smith has 
another workshop, whence may he heard the strokes of 
ponderous hammers. At niiduight he often rides through 
the air from one workshop to the other, on a horse with- 
out a head, with hammer in hand, followed by all his 
apprentices and journeymen. 



In the pariah of Buur there are three large mounts. In 
one of them dwells a Troll who is a smith and has his 
workshop there. At night fire may frequently be seen 
issuing from the top of the mount, and, singular enough. 
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entering again at the side ; but it is by that means he 
keeps his iron hot. If any one is desirons of having a 
piece of iron forged, be needs only to lay it on the mount, 
together with a silver skilling, at the same time saying 
what he wishes done, and the next morning the skilling 
will have disappeared, and the piece of work desired will 
lie ready and well executed'. 

Once some of the country people of Bimr determined 
to dig up this Troll's treasure; for which purpose they 
one night assembled with spades and pickaxes. After all 
had been informed that they must beware of uttering even a 
single word, however strongly they might be tempted, they 
set to work. But scarcely had they put a spade in the 
ground before all sorts of frightful sights came out of the 
mount. Still they dug on unconcerned in the most per- 
fect silence, until they arrived at a spacious stone apart- 
ment. There lay the treasure before them, to wit, a large 
copper kettle fall of gold money, close by which was an 
enormous black dog asleep. One of the men then taking 
off his coat, laid the dog gently upon it, for the purpose 
of carrying him away. At this moment eame a great 
load of hay out of the mount, drawn by two cocks, which 
drew their load thrice round the mount ; still no one 
uttered a syllable, until one of the cocks kicked out be- 
hind with such force that he broke the thick pole of the 
wagon, at which one of the men exclaimed : " That was a 
deuce of a kick for a cock ! " But scarcely had he said 
the words when all the men, many as they were, were 
projected to a considerable distance out of the mount, 
which was instantly closed again. On making a second 
experiment, it seemed to them that the whole Oster- 
Buur was in flames, at which eight, casting away their 

> Tlie Wavlmiil amitb of Kenilwartlu 
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spadcB, they ran to their several homes ; but on reaching 
the village they found all safe and quiet. 

In theee goblin tmithB msy evidenll; be recognised the desDendaaU of 
Ihe dwarfs of the Eddaic rajthology. 



At Gamtofto, not far from Asaens, there is a mound in 
a field in which a Troll is said to have taken up Hb abode. 
Of this Troll it is related that he is very obliging when 
persons wish to borrow anything ; on which occasion it is 
simply necessary to go to the mount and knock thrice on 
the north sidCj at the same time naming the things re- 
quired, whether pots, pans or other domestic utensils, 
when they instantly get what they need, but may be reckon- 
ed as dead, if they do not retiim them at the time fixed. 



On the isle of Moen ' there ia a mount called Osted- 
Hiii. Once when Margaret Skjelvigs was passing it on 
her way to Elmclund eaatle, an old woman met her and 
asked : " Whither art thou going, my child ? " Margaret 
answered that she was on her way to Ehnelund castle, to 
borrow a gown of Peter Mmik's wife, to be married in. 
Then said the old woman : " If thou wilt be here on 
Saturday, I will lend thee a bridal dress." On the Satur- 
day following Margaret went accordingly to Osted-Hiii, 
and the woman brought her beautiful clothes of gold em- 
broidery, ordering her to bring them back in a week ; if 
then no one appeared to receive them, she might consider 
them her own property. Thus did Margaret Skrclvigs 
appear as a bride in clothes of gold embroidery ; and when 
she took them hack at the time appointed, no one was 

st aoutbera point of 
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E thenij so she rightfully kept them as her 



In Thyholm there is a series of lofty mounta which 
were formerly inhabited by the Mount-folk. A peasant 
once passing them on his way to Veatervig market, hap- 
pened at the moment to utter complaints that he was 
mounted on such a sorry jade. On hia way back, he saw 
lying precisely on the spot where he had sent forth his 
lamentations, four horseshoes, which he took home and 
shod his horse with them. But from that time no other 
horse in the neighbourhood could go with such speed as 
his. 

Another time, some peasants, who were passing by the 
mounts, by way of joke prayed the Mount-folk to give 
them some good beer. At the moment a little Troll 
came out of the mount with a large silver can, which he 
held out to the men, one of whom had no sooner got it in 
his grasp, than he set spure to his horse, with the inten- 
tion of keeping it. But the little man of the mount being 
quicker than he, soon overtook him and compelled him to 
give back the can. 

At length these Mount-folk grew weary of their abode 
in Thyland, and one day departed in a body to the ferry, 
for the purpose of crossing the fiord. When the feny- 
man was to he paid, they threw something into his hat 
which burned through it and aank imder the floor, and 
which must have been gold ; for otherwise it would be 
impossible to account for the comfoil which afterwards 
prevailed in the ferry-house. 



A little Elf-girl onee came to a man in Dunkifer on the 
isle of jErb with a peel, the handle of which was loose, 
begging him to fasten it, which he refused to do. "Where- 



& 
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upon a lad, who was standing by, undertook to assist her, 
and in reward for his service found lying by bis plate at 
dinner-time a dainty sbee of fine bread with butter on it. 
The man, who well knew whence the present came, ad- 
vised him not to eat it, saying it would cause his death ; 
but the lad ate it without fear, and was well and cheerful 
when he rose the following morning; but the man lay 
stone-dead in his bed. 



In the neighbourhood of Lynge, near Soro, there is a 
mount called Bodedys, not far from which dwelt an aged 
peasant that had an only son, who made long voyages. 
For a considerable time the father had received no tidings 
of his son, and thinking that he had perished, mourned 
for his loss. One evening as he was passing by Bodedys 
with a full load, the mount opened and the Troll came out, 
who desired him to drive in. At this the man felt some- 
what disconcerted, but knowing that it woidd not turn to 
his profit if he refused compliance with the wUl of the 
Troll, he turned his horees and drove into the mount. 
There the Troll began to deal with him, and paid him 
liberally for all hia wares. When he had unloaded his 
wagon and was about to drive out, the Troll said ; " If 
thou canst keep thy mouth shut with regard to what has 
taken place, I shall look to thy advantage hereafter ; and 
if thon wilt come again to-morrow, thou shalt find thy 
son here." At the first moment the man knew not what 
to answer, but believing that the Troll was able to keep 
his promise, he felt extremely glad, and at the time fixed 
returned to Bodedys. There he sat waiting for a consi- 
derable time, and at length fell asleep. When he awoke 
his son was lying by his side, and both father and son 
found it no easy matter to say how all this had come to 
pass. The son now related how he had been in prison and 
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there suffered great hardships ; but that one night he had 
dreamed that a man came to him and said : "Dost thou 
still hold thy father dear ?" aud on his answering " Yes," 
it was as if all chains and walls were broken. During 
this narrative happening to raise his liand to his neck, he 
foand that a piece of the iron chain still remamed there. 
At this they were struck dumb with amazement, and went 
to Lyngc, where they hnng the piece of chain up in the 
church as a memorial. 



Not far from Soro is the village of Pedersborg, a little 
beyond which is another called Lynge. Between these 
two places there is a mount called Bmndhoi, which is said 
to be inhabited by Troll-folk, Among these there was an 
old jealous Troll, on whom the others had bestowed the 
name of KnuiTemurre ; because through him there was 
often dissension and ill-feeling in the mount. It once 
reached the ears of this old Knnrremurre that there was too 
close an intimacy between his young wife and a yoang Troll, 
which the old Ti-oU took so much amiss that he threatened 
the life of the other, who consequently deemed it advisable 
to flee from the mount, and betake himself, transformed 
into a yellow cat, to the village of Lynge, under which 
form be ingratiated himself with a poor housekeeper named 
Flatt. With him he Uved a considerable time, got milk 
and porridge every day, and lay from mormng till night 
in the easy-chair behind the stove. One evening Piatt 
came home just as puss in his usual place was lapping 
some porridge and licking the pot. " Well, mother," 
said the man, " I will now tell thee what happened to me 
on my way home. As I was passing by Briindhoi, a Troll 
came out and called to me, saying: 'Holla you, Piatt! 
tell your cat that Knnrremurre is dead.'" At these words 
the cat rose on his hind legs, let the pot roll and said, 
g2 
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while Btealing out at the door : " What ? is Knurreraurre 
dead ? I must then hasten home." 



THE KLINT-KING ON THE ISLE OF MOEN. 

There is a Khnt-king who rules over the klints (clifTs) 
of Moen, Stevn ' and Riigen. He has a curious chariot, 
drawu by four black horses, in which he rides from one 
klint to another, over the sea, which then becomes agi- 
tated. On these occasions the neighing of the horses may 
be distinctly heard. 

By the 'Queen's chair' on Moen'a Klint, there are 
some caverns high up in the rock, where in former times 
dwelt the Jode* of Upsala. A foolhardy person, it is said, 
once undertook to visit him in his abode, and suffered 
himself to be let down by a rope, but he never appeared 

Sometimes the said Jode of Upsala may be seen driving 
over the sea with his black horses ; and in the last Swedish 
war he passed with his green hunters over the rocks, for 
the purpose of defending the land, which he has promised 
to do once more. It is said that he has now betaken him- 
self to Stevn's Klint. 

Not far from the Queen's chair there is a falling in the 
chff, which is called the Orchard fall. There he had k 
beautiful orehard. To this Jode, or Giant, of Upsala the 
peasants of Mtien werCj until a few yeai-s since, in the 
habit of giving the last sheaf, when they had housed 
their corn. 

In Miien's Klint there are said to be two caverns, in one 
of which dwells ' Jon Opsal ' himself, in the other his dog 
and white horse. 

' A remarkable clifF oa tlie east side of Seeland. 

- Jode, i. e. Jew, but no doubt a corruption for Jotn, ffiaal. The white 
horse and his deiiominalioii o/" I^jaia manifejllj- identilV liim with Odin. 
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Twice already he has ridden the ' king'a ride/ and saved 
the land from danger, and he wilt now soon ride a third 
time. He will then transform all the stones on the beach 
to cavalry, and with them overcome the foea of the eounti-y. 
Sometimes he rides to Stevn's Klint, and visits the king 
there. 

It is not long since that he came riding through Busse- 
rupj and stopt before the house of an old woman, of whom 
he begged a drink of water for himself and his white horse. 
The old woman told him she had only a sieve to give him 
the water in. " It 's no matter," said he, " only lill it." 
And the sieve held the water, so that both he and his 
horse could drink from it. 

THE UNDERGROUND POLK IN BORNHOLM". 

In Bornholm, particularly in foggy weather, the Under- 
ground folk are sometimes to be seen on the sides of the 
heaths practising the use of amis. They have a captain 
who is called the Ellestinger, and who, as well as all the 
Other chieftains in this army, rides on a horse that has 
only three legs. These troops, as far as it is possible to 
discern, are clad in light blue or steel-gray uniforms, and 
have red caps, though sometimes three-cornered hats. The 
sound of their drums is often to be heai-d, and small, 
round stones are sometimes found, which Are said to be 
their bullets. ^Mienever any hostile power has threatened 
Bornholm, these aubten-aueans have always made their 
appearance, fully prepared to defend the counti^ j so that 
the enemy, at such a formidable spectacle, has frequently 
retired with all possible speed. 

Thus it happened on the 6th Feb. in the year 1645, 
when two Swedish ships of war ajipeared off the ' Ham- 
mer,' with the intention of effecting a landing, that they 
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saw the whole monntam covered with troops swanmng 
forth from every side, and although there were but two 
companies of soldiers on the island, the enemy was led to 
believe that the place was so strongly defended, that it 
would be vain to attempt a landing, and withdrew ac- 
cordingly. 

In the parish of Ulvsborg there is a high mount, in 
which dwells a Troll, whom many persons have seen, when 
in the night he has all his bright copper utensils out in 
the moonlight. This Troll once came to a woman and 
requested her to lend him a loaf, promising to bring her 
another in two days ; but the woman made him a present 
of the loaf. Then said the Troll : " Thou shalt not have 
given me this for nothing; from this day forwards all 
iJiall go well with thee; and thy race shall share the 
benefit until the fourth generation." And so it proved, 

THE MOUNT FOLK BORROW BEER. 
At Holmhy near Aarbims, as a woman was standing at 
her door, there came to her a little TroU with a peaked 
hump, who said : " To-day Store-Bierg is to be married 
to Lille-Bierg : if mother will be so good as lend us a cask 
of beer for a few days, she shall have it back equally 
strong and good." Hereupon the woman followed the 
Troll to the brewhonse, and desired him to take which- 
ever cask he liked best ; but as there was a cross marked 
on all of them, the Troll was unable to take one, but only 
pointed and said: "Crossoff!" The woman now under- 
stood that she must first remove the cross ; and when she 
had 80 done, the little Troll took the largest cask upon 
his hump and walked off with it. On the third day he 
came again, bringing with hira a caak of beer equally 
good with that which he had borrowed. From that time 
prosperity prevailed in the house. 
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THE ELF-FOLK UNDER THE HEAKTH, 
In a mansion in Lille-Rise, on the iale of j^rii, the 
Elf-folk dwell under the stove. A little Elf-girl once 
came to the mistress of the house, begging the loan of h 
pair of HcisHore, to cut out her bi-idal dress with. When 
the woman heard that there was to be a wedding, she felt 
a wish to be present, and promised to lend her the scissors, 
provided she would let her see what took place at the wed- 
ding. The girl directed the woman to peep through a 
crack in the hearth, but at the same time cautioned her 
against laughing ; for if she laughed the whole spectacle 
would vanish before her eyes. 

When the wedding-day anived the woman went to the 
crack and peeped in, and there saw the entire festivity, 
how the Elf-folk sat at table in their best clothes and 
enjoyed the beer and eatables. At this moment it hap- 
pened that a quarrel arose between two of the guests, 
which proceeded so far that they both sprang on the table. 
There they pulled each other's hair, and at length fell into 
the soup-bowl, out of which they crept quite crest-fallen. 
As the whole company laughed at the two heroes in the 
soup-bowl, the woman could not refrain from doing the 
like ; when at the same moment the whole vanished. 

These same Elf-folk were at one time so offended with 
two girls tliat served in the house, that they took them 
out of their bed and carried them to a remote apartment, 
where after much search they were found in a deep sleep, 
though it was long past noon. 

FRU METTE'. 

On the isle of Mors in Jutland there is a mansion 

called Overgaard, in which there once dwelt a lady named 

' Females of the higher classes ore staled Frue (Ger. Fniu), while those 
of sn inferior jrade, as merchants' and tradesmen's wives, are called 
Madame. 
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Pra Mette. To this lady a little Troll one day came, 
saying ; " Fru Mette of Oiergaard ! wilt thou lend thy 
silken skirt to Fru Mette of Undergaard, to be married 
in ?" Having lent the skirt and waited a long time in 
vain for its return, she went one day to the mount, and 
cried; "Give me back my skirt." At this the Troll came 
out and gave her the skirt quite covered with drippings 
of wax, and said : " Aa you have demanded it, take it ; 
but if you had waited a few daysj there should have been 
a diamond in the place of every drop of wax." 



THE UNDERGROUND FOLK FETCH A MIDWIFE. 

One Christmas eve, as a woman was preparing meat for 
the family, an Elf-man came to her, begging her to ac- 
company him and help his wife who was in labour. The 
woman having consented to accompany him, he took her 
on his back and descended with her into the earth through 
a fountain. Here the woman learned that the Elf-wife 
could not be delivered without the aid of a Christian 
woman, she being herself a Christian, but had been carried 
off by the Elf-man. 

When the child was bom, the Elf-man took it in his 
arms and went away with it, which, as the mother told 
the woman, he did for the reason, that if he could find 
two newly married persons, in the bridal bed, before they 
had repeated their Paternoster, he could, by laying the 
child between them, procure for it all the good fortune 
that was designed for the newly married pair. The wife 
then instructed her helper as to what she had to do when 
the Elf-man returned ; " First," said she, " yoii must eat 
notliing, if he asks you; for I ate, and therefore never 
returned. Next, if he will make yon a present, and 
gives yon the choice between something that looks like 
silver and something that looks like potsherds, do you 
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choose the latter. And when be again bears you hence, 
seize, if you ean, on a goosebeny bush, and say : Now, 
in the name of God, now I am on my own ! " 

In an hour the man returned with the child, quite angry 
that he had not found what he had been seeking after. 
He then offered the stranger woman some refeetion, and 
on her refusal to take any, said : " They did not strike 
thee on the mouth who taught thee that." He then 
offered her a present, but she accepted only some black 
potaherds ; and wlien she again found herself on the face 
of the earth, she did as she had been directed. With tlie 
potaherds in her apron, she now proceeded to her dwelling, 
but before ahe entered ahe cast them into the ash-hole, 
and refused to tell her husband where she had been. But 
when the maid-servant came running into the room, say- 
ing that something shone like silver in the ash-hole, and 
when she herself saw that it was pure silver, she told her 
husband where she had been, and they came into good 
circumatances through that Christmas eve. 



One night a Troll came to a midwife in Bingsbierg and 
requested her to accompany him down thi-ough a mound 
to help his wife. She followed him into the earth, without 
suffering any injury ; but having afterwai-ds divulged what 
she had seen in the mound, she lost her sight. 



An Elf-wife who was in labour sent a meas^e to a mid- 
wife, requesting her aid. Having received the child, the 
Elf-folk gave her an ointment to rub over its eyes; but 
in doing which some adhered to her fingers, so that she 
inadvertently anointed her own eyes with it. On her way 
home she remarked that something had happened to her 
sight; for 88 she passed by a rye-field she saw that it 
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swarmed with Bmall Elf-fo!k, who went about clipping off 
the ears. " What are ye doing there ? " cried the woman, 
on seeing them steal the com from the field; and got for 
answer : " K thou canst see us, thus thou shalt be served." 
They then thronged about her and put out her eyes. 

TROLLS AT UGLERUP. 

In Uglerup there once dwelt a man well to do in the 
world, named Niels Hansen. The wealth he posaesaed, 
it was said, he acquired thi'ough the Trolls. One day, to 
wit, as hia wife was raking hay together in the field, she 
caught a large fat toad between the teetb of her rake, 
which she gently released, saying : " Poor thing 1 I see 
that thou needest help : I will help thee." Some time 
after, a Troll came to her by night, desiring her to accom- 
pany him into the mount where he dwelt. When, in 
compbance with the Troll's request, she had entered into 
the mount, she there found a Troll-wife lying in bed, and 
at the same time remarked a hideous serpent hanging 
dowD just above her head. Thereupon said the Troll-wife 
to her : " As you are now frightened at the serpent that 
hangs over your head, so irightened was 1 when 1 stuck in 
your rake. But as you were kiud to me, I will give you 
good advice. When you go from this place, my husband 
will offer you a quantity of gold; but, unless you cast this 
knife behind you when you go out, it will be nothing but 
coal when you reach home. And when he causes you to 
mount and rides away with you, be mindful to glide down 
from the horse, when you come over a slough ; else you 
will never see your home again," 

While Niels Hansen's wife was thus ia the mount, she 
went into the Troll's kitchen, where she saw her own 
serving-man and maid standing and grinding malt. As 
tbey did not know her, she went up to them and cut a 
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piece out of the liaen of each, which she kept. At length, 
the Troll made her a costly present of gold, and she did 
as the Troll-wife directed; and when ahe was ridiughome 
with him, she slipt from him, according to the instruc- 
tions she had received, and before morning reached her 
house with all her treasui'e. 

The next day, when the man and maid appeared before 
her, they both complained of pain in the arms, aa if from 
excessive fatigue. She then told them that they should 
recite a prayer and make the sign of the cross before going 
to bed, seeing that, unknown to themaelves, they had 
been in the mount during the night, and had there ground 
malt for the TroUs. At this they laughed and thought 
she waa joking ; but when she showed them the pieces 
of hnen, they could no longer withhold their belief, see- 
ing that the pieces corresponded with the holes. She then 
related to them the adventure of the night. 

THE MIDWIFE OF FUUIt. - 
■ Many years ago there was a midwife on the isle of 
Fuur, who waa one night waked by a violent knocking at 
her door. On opening it she saw a diminutive creature 
who begged of her to follow him to attend an Elf-wife. 
She yielded to his entreaties, and was missing for a long 
time after. At length her husband happening one night 
to pass by the Elf-mount, saw that it was illuminated, that 
there was gi-eat parade and merry-making within, and, on 
taking a more accurate survey, that among the gayest of 
the company was his own wife. He beckoned to her, and 
they conversed together for a while ; and when, in spite of 
her caution, he called her by name, she was compelled to 
accompany him ; but from that time he never had the 
least good of her : she sat constantly by the kitchen table, 
and was dumb ever after. 
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SKOTTE. 

At Gudaiandatrup there is a mount called Hiulehoi. 
The TroU-foIk that inhabit this mount are well known in 
the neighbouring villages, and if any person forgets to 
make a cross on his beer cask, tlie Trolls will sneak out 
of Hiulehoi and steal his beer. One evening late a pea- 
sant passing by the mount, saw that it was standing on red 
pillars, and that beneath were music, dancing and a grand 
festivity. While he stood viewing the joyona spectacle, 
the music and dancing ceased on a sudden, and amid much 
lamentation he heard a Troll cry out : " Skotte has fallen 
into the fire ! Come and help him out ! " The mount 
then sank and all the merry-making was at an end. 

In the mean time the peasant's wife was at home alone, 
and while she was sitting spinning her flax, she was not 
aware that a Troll had crept in at the window of the adjoin- 
ing room and was standing by the cask drawing beer into 
his copper kettle. At this moment the peasant entered the 
apartment quite bewildered at what be bad seen and heard. 
" Now, mother," said be, " now I will tell you what has 
just happened to me" — The Troll was all attention — 
" As I passed by Hiulehoi, there was a great merry- 
making; but when it was at the highest, there was an 
outciy iu the mount that Skotte had fallen into the fire," 
On bearing this, the Troll, who was still standing by the 
beer cask, was so startled that he let the beer run, the 
kettle fall, and hurried away as quickly as possible through 
the window. By the noise the people were soon led to 
discover what had been going on at the beer cask ; but as 
tliey found the copper kettle, they took it as an equivalent 
for the spilt beer. 

KING PIPPE IS DEAD ! 

Between Nordborg and Sonderborg, on. the isle of Als, 

t^ere is a mount called Stakkelhoi, which in former days 
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was inhabited by a multitude of the subterranean folk, 
who were noted for their diligent reaearehea in the neigh- 
bouring pantries. One evening late, as a man was passing 
over Stakkelhtii to Hagenbierg, he heard some one in the 
mount exclaim : " Now King Pippe is dead ! " These 
words he retained in hia memory. At the same time, one 
of the mount-people of Stakkelhoi was paying a visit at a 
peasant's in Hagenbierg, for the purpose of letting some 
of his beer flow into a silver jug that he had brought with 
him. Tlie Ti-oU was just sitting cheek by jowl with the 
cask, when the aforesaid man entered the house and told 
the peasant how, aa he was passing over Stakkelhoi, he 
heard a voice in the mount saying : " Now King Pippe is 
dead 1 " At this the Troll in a fright exclaimed : " la 
King Pippe dead ?" and rushed out of the house with such 
haste that he forgot to take his silver jug with him. 

THE TROLL AT M^HRED. 
At Maehred near Priesto, as a smith was one day ham- 
mering at his forge, he heard a great moaning and sobbing 
outside. Looking out at his door he saw a Troll driving 
a pregnant woman before him and crying without inter- 
mission : " A little further yet ! a little further yet I " 
At this spectacle the smith sprang forwards with a red hot 
iron, which he held behind the woman, so that the Troll 
was forced to abandon his prey and take to flight. He 
then took the woman under his protection, who was 
shortly after delivered of two sons. Thereupon he went 
to her husband, in the supposition of finding him incon- 
solable for her loss j but on stepping into the apartment, 
he perceived a woman, exactly rescmbhng the man's wife, 
lying in bed. He at once saw how the matter stood, 
seized an axe, and with it struck the witch on the head as 
she lay. While the man was bewaihng the death of his 
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sopposed wife, the smitli brougbt him the genuine one 
together with the two new-born babes. 

THE MAN IN THE OXNEBIERG. 

At Rolfsted there ia a mount called the Oxnebierg, by 
which there runs a rivulet, but between the mouut aad 
the rivTilet there ia to be seen a pathway trodden down in 
the corn, and which, according to the testimony of three 
men, who lay one night on the mount, ia known to be so 
trodden by ' the Man in the Oxnebierg,' who rides out 
every night on hia dapple-gray horse, which be waters in 
the rivulet. 

There was a aimilar path from the mount down to a 
spring in a garden at BEckatrup. It passed through a break 
in the hedge, which, how often soever it might be filled 
up, was always found open again on the following day. In 
the dwelhng to which the spring belonged the mistress 
was hardly ever in good health ; but her husband, in 
conaequence of advice given him, having filled up the well 
and dug another in another place, the woman from that 
time recovered her health, and the hole in the hedge was 
no more opened. 

THE UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 
In a house in the neighbourhood of Ostrel, between 
Aalboi^ and Thisted, the master and mistress remarked 
that the meat at dinner always disappeared very speedily, 
however large the quantity might be. They consulted 
with their serving-man, who was a knowing fellow, as to 
the cause, who being aware that a neighbonring mount 
was inhabited by a swarm of little Trolls, hit upon the 
idea that some of these probably pai-took of the fare, and 
therefore resolved to keep watch. On the following day, 
when the dinner was nearly ready, be went to the mount, 
where, applying his ear, he heard a great bustle and con. 
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fosion beneath, and one saying to another : " Give me my 
hat, dinner is ready," Hearing this, the man also cried 
out : " Give me my hat," and was answered : " Here 's 
none but old dad's." " That will do," said the man, and 
instantly a hat was flung to him out of the mount. 
Having put it on his head, he saw the Trolls coming out 
of the mount in swarms, and running towards his master's 
house. lie speedily followed them, and on entering the 
apartment saw them already seated at the table, and busily 
r^ialing themselves with a pancake, which the mistress 
had just served up. The man also sat down and ate with 
them ; but in a few seconds the pancake vanished. Angiy 
that there was no more, one of the little Trolls leaped on 
the table and untrussed his points over the empty dish. 
On seeing this, the man took up his knife and gave the 
shameless little wretch a slash, wlio uttered a loud scream 
and all ran away. The njau now took off his hat, called 
his mistress and the people of the household, and asked 
them whether they had seen anything. They answered, 
that they had heard the door bang, also a scream, but 
seen nothing. 

In the cveniug, wheu the man was going to bed, he 
heard the bucket in the well drawn up and down. Where- 
upon he put on the hat, went into the yard and saw the 
Trolls watering their little horses. He asked them whe- 
ther they wished for a repetition of what they had expe- 
rienced at dinner? but they besought him eanieatly to 
allow them to water their horses at the well, as there was 
no water in the mount. This the man allowed them to 
do, on condition that they should never more steal the 
dinner. 

On the following morning the man found two gold 
pieces hanging to the well ; and from that day the good 
housewife has kept her dinner secure from uninvited 
guests. 
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ELLEVILDE, OR ELF-CRAZEO, 
Not far from Ebeltoft, aa a boy was watching cattle, 
there came to him a beautiful damsel, who asked him 
whether he waa hungry or thirsty. But he, observing that 
she was particularly careful not to let him see her back, 
felt convinced that she was an Elf, the Elves being hollow 
behind. He would therefore hold no converse with her, 
but endeavoured to avoid her. AVhen she remarked this, 
she present^^d her breast that he might suck her, in which 
there was so much fascination, that he had no more power 
to resist. After he had done as she bade bim he was no 
longer master of himself, so that she found it no difficult 
matter to induce him to go with her. For three days he 
was absent. In the mean time his parents were at home 
bewailing his loss ; for they felt certain that he had been 
decoyed away. But on the fourth day the father saw him 
coming at a distance, and dcsii'ed his wife to set a pan on 
the fire with bacon as speedily as possible. Immediately 
after the son entered and sat down without uttering a 
syllable. Nor did the old man speak a word, but acted as 
if everything was as it should be. The mother then set 
the meat before her son, and the father desired him to 
eat; but he let the food stand untouched, saying that he 
knew where he could get better fare. The man now grew 
angry, and taking up a heavy stick, again ordered him to 
take his food. The lad was then compelled to eat, and 
when he had once tasted the bacon, he devoured it greedily, 
and then fell into a profound sleep. He slept as many 
days as the fascination lasted, but never from that time 
recoTcred the use of his understanding, 

THE BRUDEIIOI, OR BRIDE MOUNT. 

Near Borbierg church, in the diocese of Ribe, there is 

a mount called Brudehbi, or The Bride's Mount, which 
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name it is said to have derived from the following 

When King Cnut the Great was engaged in building 
Borbierg chui-ch, there dwelt in the above-mentioned 
mount a vicious Troll, who every night demohshed what 
had been erected during the day, so that the work could 
not proceed. Thereupon the king made an agreement 
with the Troll, promising him the first girl that should 
come to the church aa a bride. The building now went 
on prosperously and was soon completed. There then 
sat the Troll, waiting in his mount till a bridal company 
should pass. On the first opportunity he seized the bride 
and dragged her into the mount. Prom that time the 
place has been held in such dread, that all bridal couples, 
on their way to Borbierg church, rather go a mile or more 
about than pass by the mount. 

In ReieTBCn's DeBcrtplJon of St. Bent's cliurch at RiiigEteil, it is said of 
that alruclure : " There are two entrances to the churoli, vii. a large gate 
in the north chapel, through which the people iisubIIt pass iota the 
church I and a smaller one ou the same aide lowardBthe eud of the edifice, 
through nhicli all children that have been cliri&tened and all corpses are 
bniught ; also all bridal pairs pass that have been united in the church ; 
nor would it be possible to get any of these (o be convened or pass through 
the large donr, though from what cause no one can tell." In Scania there 
is also a Bride-mount, where a Troll named Gyllebert carried off a bride, 
on which accouat no bride ever passes hy it. 

HANS PUNTLJiDER, 
In the field of Bubbelgaard in Fyen there are three 
mounts, which from the following event are known by the 
name of the ' Dandse-hiiie.' At Bubbelgaard there was a 
aerving-lad named Hans, who one evening passing through 
the field above-mentioned, saw that one of the mounts 
was raised up on red pillara', and that there were dancing 

Brs are said to be golden. MiillenholT, 
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and merriment beaeath. Struck with the beauty of the 
spectacle which be witnessed, he felt singularly attracted 
nearer and nearer, until the fairest of all the fair lasses 
approached him and gave him a kiss. Prom that moment 
he was no more master of himself, and became so un- 
manageable that he tore all bia clothes to tatters, until at 
length it was found necessary to make him a garment of 
sole leather (puntlseder), which he was unable to tear 
aaunder ; for which reason he ever after went by the name 
of Hans PuntlKder. 

THE AGED BRIDE. 
At a marriage at Nijrre-Bi'oby nesir Odense, the bride 
daring a dance left the apartment and walked without re- 
flection towards a mount in the adjacent field, where at the 
same time there were dancing and merriment among the 
Elf-folk. On reaching the mount, she saw that it was 
standing on red pillars, and at the same moment an Elf 
came and presented to her a cup of wine. She took the 
cup, and having emptied it, suffered herself to join in a 
dance. When the dance was ended she bethought her- 
self of her husband and "hastened home. Here it appeared 
to her that eveiything ia and about the place was changed, 
and on entering the village, she recognised neither house 
nor farm, and heard nothing of the noisy mirth of the 
wedding. At length she found herself standing before 
her husband's dwelhng, but on entering saw no one whom 
ahe knew, and uo one who knew her. One old woman 
only, on bearing the bride's lamentation, exclaimed ; "Is 
it then you, who a hundred years ago disappeared at my 
grandfather'a brother's wedding ? " At these words the 
aged bride fell down and instantly expired. 

BONDEVETTE. 

In Bomholm there was once a peasant named Bonde- 
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vette, who, it was said, was born of a Mer-wifc. His fa- 
ther, as it ia related, going once down to the sea-shore, saw 
a Mer-wife there, with whom he had intercourse. At their 
parting she said to him : " In a year thou shalt return, 
when thon shalt find a son here, who shall drive away the 
Mountain- imps and Trolls." It befell aa she had said; 
for the man, on returning exactly a year after, found a 
little male chdd lying on the shore, which he took with 
him, fostered it, and called it Bondevette, because its 
father was a honde ' and its mother a vette *. As the child 
grew up he became large and strong, and also sijnsk, so 
that he could see what was invisible to others. When 
his father died, Bondevette succeeded to the farm and took 
to himself a wife. 

Not far from hia dwelling there was a mount called 
Korshiii. As he was one day passing by, he heard the 
Trolls within, who were busied in carving a piece of wood, 
utter the words, " Cut it, Snef I that 's almost like Bon- 
devette's wife." His wife was just at that time lying in, 
and the Trolls had made a wooden image of her, which 
they intended to lay in her place, when tbey had carried 
her off. And this they accomplished; for while she was 
lying in bed, and the women were sitting around her, the 
Trolls brought their wooden figure into the room, took the 
woman out of bed, and laid the image in her place, as if 
it were the woman herself. Their next object was to 
convey her through the window to some other Trolls, who 
stood without to receive her ; but Bondevette, who had 
had an eye upon their proceedings, placed himself by the 
window, took hia wife and concealed her in the house, un- 
known to the other women. He then caused the oven 
to be heated very hot, took the image that lay in the bed, 
and thrust it into the oven, where it blazed and crackled 
prodigiously, while the women who were sitting in the 
' A countryman, peaBaiit of free condiltOD. ' See vol. i. p. 116. 
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room and saw what he had done, made a woful outcry, 
thinking that he had burnt his wife. But he afterwards 
aet their minds at ease, by showing them where he had 
laid his own wife. 

Another time, as he was passing by Korshoi, he heard 
the Trolls within say ; " To-morrow Boudevette'a wife 
brews, bo we will away and steal her beer," Whereupon 
he went home and ordered the brewing kettle to be filled 
with water, and the water to be heated to boiling. He 
then said to his men ; " Wherever 1 cast water do you 
strike with stout cudgels." So when the Trolls came with 
their bucket and a strong iron rod to fetch the beer, Bon- 
devette cast the boiling wa,ter over them and scalded them, 
while the men beat about with their cudgels, but without 
seeing that they were belaboiuing the Trolls. In this 
manner he drove them ofF with such speed that they had 
no time to take with them either bucket or iron rod. The 
latter Bondevette afterwards gave to the church ; and it is 
the same on which the church door yet hangs. 

Once, as he was passing the same mount by night, he 
saw how the Trolls were dancing around it. When they 
saw him they would drink to him, and handed him a cup; 
but he cast the liquor over his shoidder, some of which 
falling on his horse, burnt both its hide and hair. Bonde- 
vette hastened away with the cup, which he afterwards 
gave to the church, and which was subsequently made into 
a chahce and paten. It is furthermore said of him, that 
he continued in the same course towards the Trolls, until 
they at last grew tired of inhabiting Korshtii. 

THE GIANT'S DAUGHTER AND THE PLOUGHMAN. 

In Triiatrup Mark there is a harrow, in which a giant 

lies bui'ied, of whom it is related that he had a daughter 

of gigantic form and power. As she was one day crossing 

a field, she found a man ploughing, and thinking it was 
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some sort of plaything, she took him with his team and 
plough up in her pinafore, and carried them to her father, 
saying r " See what I have found in the fields, white I waa 
raking in the ground." But her father answered ; " Let 
them go : they will drive us away '." 

SVEND FALLING. 
Svend Falling was a doughty ehampion, born at FebIU 
ing in Jutland. For a considerable length of time he 
served on the farm of AakiEer near Aarhuus, and as the 
roads were not secure, on account of Trolls and other sub- 
terranean beings, who bear enmity towards all Christian 
folk, he undertook the office of letter-carrier. As he was 
once passing along, there came to him the Troll from 
Jelshoi, requesting his aid in a battle with the Troll of 
Borum-Eahoi. Svend Faelling expressed his willingness, 
thinking himself sufficiently strong and daring. To try 
his strength, however, the Troll held out to him a thick 
iron bar, but which, strong as he was, he was unable to 
lift. The Troll then handed hitn a horn, desiring him to 
diink from it, and when he had drunk a little, he could 
lift the har ; and when he liad again drunk, it waa still 
hghter to him J but when he had emptied the horn, he 
was able to brandish the bar, and learned from the Troll 
that he had the strength of twelve men. He then made 
ready to proceed against the Troll of Borum-Eshoi, and 
was told that he would meet a black and a red bull 
on the way, and that he should attack the black one, and 
drive him with all his might from the red bull. This be 
did, and afterwards learned that the black bull was the 
Troll from Borum-Eshoi, and the red one the Troll from 
Jelahoi, from whom, in recompense, he received, as a 
permanent gift, the strength of twelve men, though with , 
the condition that if he ever divulged to any one how he j 
1 See more on this subject in Grimin, D. M. pp. 505, i;. 
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had acquired audi power, he should, as a punishment, re- 
ceive also the appetite of twelve. 

Prom that time the report of Svend Faelling's strength 
became wide-spread throughout the country, seeing that 
he was constantly displaying it in divers manners. It is 
related of hint that being once offended at a milt -maid, he 
80 threw her that she found herself sitting across the gable 
of a house. When this feat was repoi-ted to the proprietor 
of Aakiier, he ordered Svend FKlling to be called before 
him, and commanded him to relate how he had acquired 
such vast bodily strength. But as Svend well remem- 
bered the Troll's warning, he refused until he got his 
master'a promise that he rIiouH have as much to eat as 
he desired. From that day he ate and draxdt the portion 
of twelve men. At Aakiser there is still shown a fiesh- 
pot which he emptied da.ily, and which is called Svend 
Falling's flesh-pot. At the same place there is also said 
to be a huge two-handed sword three ells long, which 
once belonged to him ; also an ancient beech with a large 
ring in it, to which he waa accustomed to tie his horse. 



According to other accounts, Svend Fielling served as 
a boy at the farm of Siellevskov, and it once happened, 
when he had ridden on a message to Ristrup, that it waa 
evening before he reached home. As he passed by the 
mount called Borum-Eshoi, he observed the Elf-girls, 
who kept incessantly dancing round his horse. One of 
these apjiroaching him, presented to him a costly drink- 
ing horn and invited him to drink. Svend took the horn, 
but having no great faith in what it contained, he threw 
it out behind him, bo that it fell on his horse's back and 
singed the hair off. The horn he held fast, and clapping 
Hpura to his horse, rode away with all possible speed, fol- 
lowed by the Elf-damsel, until he reached Trigebrand's 
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mill, where lie rode over the running water, aci-osa which 
the Eives cannot follow. Thereupon the Elf-damsel ear- 
nestly implored him to give her the horn back, promising 
him in recompense the strength of twelve men ; on which 
assurance he returned the horn to her, and got what she 
promised him. But he thereby frequently found him- 
self in difficulty, seeing that he had at the same time 
acquired the appetite of twelve. When he returned home 
in the evening of that day, the people were just having 
their Christmas beer; and feeling disposed to be merry 
at his expense, they sent him to fetch beer, saying ; 
" Svend ! do thou go and fetch us oui- beer, then we will 
drink no more this Christmas." Svend said nothing and 
went, but came back with a cask in each hand and one 
under each arm. 

Near the village of Steenstrup there is a mount called 
Havbierg, on which the doughty Svend Falling was wont 
to sit while washing his hands and feet in Sonderstrand, 
which is distant about an eighth of a mile. In Holmstrup 
the peasants cooked meat for him, which they brought 
him in huge brewing vessels. "When he was dead, he 
was buried at Dalhiii, between Lonis and Holmstrup. 

la tbe old DaaUh ballail of ' Svend Pelding's Kamp toed Risen,' Svend 
is described as going on a pilgrimage to Rome, and on his way arriving 
at a city called HovdingaB, the princess af vrhich informs him that the 
land is being made desolate by a giant who teedi only on women and 
maidens. Svend undetlakes to encounter this monster, and a numbei of 
hones are led forth, that he may select one qualified to bear hiro in the 
eniuing comliat. These proving either too shy or too weak, he vrishes 
for a Jutland horse, when a miller passes by, who informs him that he 
has a Jutland horse that can carry fifteen skippund. This horse is so 
powerful and violent that he bursts every saddle-girtb that is applied to 
him, until fifteen maidens knit a girth of silk and gold, seven ells long, ■ 
quarter of an ell thick and five spans broad, which fully answers its pur- 
pose. Svend finally kills the giant '. 

I Dniiske Viaer fira Middelalderen, i. 150, 
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In Borberg cliurch, in the diocese of Rilie, there is a remarkable gilt 
altar-piece with figures of uliiliaster, representing the historj of Srend 
Feldin;, to celebrated in the Dsiiisli chraniclesi as well bb tbat of the 
giant, who would have onlj vonien and maidens ; also the Danish horae 
that could carr; fifteen sliippund of corn, which llie miller gave to Svend 
Pelding to bear htm in tlie combat ; the giant'a head, wliich Svend Peld- 
ingcuIolT; the daiDseli who wove the thick laddle-girth ; tlie priest who 
alraolved Svcnd Felding of his sins before he went tt 



ALTAR.Ci;PS. 

In Holbek anit, in Seeland, between Manip and Aage- 
nip, there waa once a large eaatle, the ruins of whieh may 
fltiil be seen on the shore. At this place, tradition telk 
us, there are vast richesj and that a dragon under the 
earth broods over three kings' ransoms. The underground 
folk are often to be seen here, particularly on solemn oc- 
casions, when they have dancing and merry-making on 
the shore. 

One Christmas eve a man in Aagcrup asked his master 
to let him ride down to see the Trolls' merry-making. 
The master allowed him to take the best horse in the 
stable. On reaching the spot, he aat a while on his horse 
witnessing the festivity, and while wondering to see the 
mount-folk dance, a httle TroU came to him, who invited 
him to dismount and partake of their mirth. Another then 
came springing, who took his horse's rein and held it while 
the man dismounted and danced with them the whole night. 
\Vhen the morning drew nigh, he thanked them for their 
hospitahty and mounted his horse, when they invited him 
to come again on the following new year's night, when 
there would be another merry-making. A damsel then 
brought him a gold cup, bidding him take a parting 
draught; but feeling some mistrust, he, while feigning 
to put the cup to his lips, cast the hquor over his shoulder, 
so that it fell on the horae's back, the hairs of whieh it 

' J. Hofman, Fundgr. iv, 613, 
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singed. Applying then the spurs to his horse's sides, he 
rode away cup in hand over a ploughed field, followed by 
all the Trolls, who finding it very difficult to traverse the 
deep furrows, cried incessantly : " Ride on the smooth 
and not on the rough 1 " But it was not until he ap- 
pi-oached the village that he found it necessary to ride on 
the level road, whereby he was exposed to great peril, as 
the Trolls came nearer and nearer at every moment. In 
his extremity he put up a prayer, and for his safety pro- 
mised to give the cup to the church. Having now reached 
the churchyard, he threw the cup over the wall, that that 
might at all events be secure. He then quickened his 
pace and entered the village, and just as the Trolls were 
about to seize the horse, it darted through the gateway of 
the house, and the man slammed the gate after him. He 
was now safe, but the Trolls were so exasperated that they 
fetched an enormously large stone, which they hurled with 
such force against the gate that four of the planks flew 
out. Of the house not a vestige remains, but the stone 
yet lies in Aagerup village. The cup was given to the 
church, and the man got as a reward the best farm on the 
estate of Ericsholm. 

It is well worthy of remark, (hatWilliamof Newbridge, who liTedu early 
ai the twelfth centurj, reluleBaBtor}- nf a man in Yorksbiie, who retnrniug 
home one night, Eaw a mound open, in which a number of persons were 
feasting, one of whom offered him a cap, the contents of which he poured 
out, and rode off with the cnp. The cup was presented to Henry I., 
from whose liande it passed into tliose of David, king of Scotland, and 
was finally given by William the Lion In Ring Henry II. The province 
of Deiri, the scene of this tradition, it muEt he recollected was chieSy in- 
habited by the descendants of the Northmen ', 

In Scotland " it is still currently believed, that he who has courage to 
rush upon a fairy festival, and snatch from them their drinking cup oi 
horn, shall find it prove to him a cornucopia of good fortune, if he can 
in safety across a running stream. A goblet is still carefully pre- 
n Edenhall, Cumberland, which is supposed to have been seized 
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It ■ binquet of the elves, by one of (he sncient fnaitj of UiugT&ve; or, 
u others say, hy one of their domestics, in the manner nbove described. 
The fury train vanishei], crying aloud, 

If this gkss do break or full, 

Farewell the luck of EdenhalP t " 



Between North and South Kongeralev are two mounts, 
one of which is called Ornehoi, the other Kijerlinghoij both 
are inhabited by Troll-foUt, who are at enmity with each 
other. 

One CbristmaB eve, a fanner in South Kongerslev was 
sitting at table talking with hia man : "Christian," said 
he, "what may the Mount-folk in KJEerlingbierg be about?" 
"Wliat arc they about?" answei-cd the man, "what can 
that concern us ? " The farmer then said that it would 
be amusing to see the mount standing on four pillars and 
all the merriment beneath. To which the man replied, 
that if he might take the one-coloured horae that stood in 
the stable, he would go and bring him back the informa- 
tion he wished, and also a token that he had been there. 
The farmer allowed him to take the horae, and when he 
i-eached the spot he found the mount standing on four 
pillars, and great feasting and mirth beneath. For a 
while he sat quiet on the horse and looked on, but when 
just about to return, be began crying out : " hou 1 vildt I 
hou ! vildt ! " which people are wont to cry when they 
have lost their way. Aa soon as the Mount-folk saw him, 
a Kttle boy, with a red cap on bis head, came out and 
offered him di-iuk irom a gold cup. He took the cup, 
but cast out the bquor and hastened away at full speed. 
Being followed by all the Trolls, he was nearly overtaken by 
them just as he passed by Omebierg ; but the Trolla there, 
seeing him pursued by those of Kiierlingbicrg, cried out ; 
> Scolt'a Minstrelsy, ii. p. 130. 
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" Ride off the hard, up on the fallow, and you will escape 
them I " This the man understood quite well, quitted 
the road, rode up into the ploughed field, and so escaped, 
the little Trolls of the mount being unable to follow him 
over the furrows. On reaching the farm, he made a cross 
at the gate, a cross on the horse, a cross on the door, and 
a cross on the cup, which he still held in his hand. 

Now he must tell his master all he had seen and heard ; 
first, that all the Trolls in Kiffirlinghoi are called either 
Vidrik or Didrik, so that during tlieir feast it was to be 
heard on every aide: "Your hea.lth, Vidrik 1 " "Thank 
you, Didrik I " " Your health, Vidrik's wife ! " "■ Thank 
you, Didiik's sweetheart ! " and the like. He further told 
him that they could not say a merTy feast. At length, in 
proof of the truth of his story, he drew forth the costly 
cup that he had taken from the Trolls, which precious ac- 
quisition was highly valued in the house, and brought 
forth only on extraordinary occasions. 

On the following Christmas eve a little man in tatters 
came to the house and begged a night's lodging of the 
mistress, "Yes, certainly," said the woman, "come into 
the room and get something to live on." She then cut 
him an escellent luncheon of fine bread with butter and 
other good things upon it, but the miserable fellow would 
not touch it. In the evening, when supper was brought 
in, the mistress invited him to Siit down and pai'take of 
their meal, but still he would touch nothing. " What if I 
were to offer him a drink of good beer in our beautiful 
cup," thought the woman within herself; and did so ac- 
cordingly ; but no sooner had the beggar received it, than 
both he and the cup vanished from her sight, although 
the door continued closed. 
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TROLLS IN THE RED STONE. 
As a man on horseback, accompanied by his dog, was 
passing one evening late by the Red-stone, a projecting 
crag on the isle of Fnur in the Liimfiord, he saw by the 
moonlight the Trolls carrying their gold and silver trea- 
sures out to the little knolls thereabout, for the purpose of 
esposing them to the air. llie man happened to have his 
gun with him, and having heard that, if any one can shoot 
three times over them, the Ti-olls must go into the mound 
and leave their treasure behind them, he shot accordingly ; 
but being unable to i-estrain his cupidity until daybreak, 
when he could convey the treasure home at hia ease with- 
out hindrance, he put the whole into a bag and hurried 
away. As he was riding along between two banks, he 
heard something puffing and panting behind him, and on 
looking round, saw a little man with a long beard, on a 
horse not larger than a cat, but without a head, and with 
a diminutive black dog by hia aide. He easily guessed 
that it was the Troll of the Red-atone. " Wilt thou let 
thy horse fight with mine ? " said the httle man. " No, 
God forbid I " answered the man. " Or thy dog with 
mine?" "No, God forbid!" "Or wilt thou thyself 
engage with mc, little aa I am?" "No, God forbid ! " 
At the same time the man whi])ped his horae and rode 
away as fast as he could. When he got home and was 
within hia own doors, there seemed to be a storming and 
hissing withont, and the whole house appeared to be in a 
blaze. Being well aware what sorcery was going forward, 
he took up the bag with the treasure and flung it out. 
The sorcery thereupon ceased, and a voice without cried : 
"Thou hast still enough 1 " Next morning he found a 
heavy silver cup that had fallen behind a chest of di-awers. 
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THE TROLL'S GLOVE. 
Near Hvidovre in Seeland there is a large mount in 
wliich a Troll dwelt, who went every night from the mount, 
through a neighhouring farm-yard, down to the rivulet, 
to fetch water : his foot-marka might easily he traced in 
the grass. One morning, as the farmer was going to hia 
turf-field, he found on this path a glove so large that the 
thumb could hold a barrel of rye. When he brought it 
home, all were amused with it, and were unanimous that 
it must belong to the Troll. The following midnight, as 
the man lay asleep, he was awaked hy a loud knocking at 
the window, followed by the words : — 
" VuDte, Ven ! The glove, friend ! 

Giv mig Til in Vante igies ; Give me my glove Bgain; 

EUcts ligge to ftf dine Heate, EUe shall lie two of tby horaes, 
De stiirBte og de bedste, The latest and the beat, 

Diidc imoi^n paa Moaen I " Dead to-morrow on the moor. 
Thereupon the farmer took the glove, went out of the 
house, and hung it on a beam-end over the window, and 
having made a cross on the door, again went in. In the 
morning the glove was away and the beam-end was found 
snapped off level with the wall. From that time nothing 
more was ever heard of the Troll j his path became grown 
over and was no longer to be traced. 

The iitea of the gigaatic glove ia eviden.tly derived from that of Skry- 
mir, in the story of Thor Bnd Udgarda-Loki.' 

THE TROLL OUTWITTED. 
A buabandman, who had a little mount on his field, re- 
solved not to let it he waste, and began to plough it up. 
At this the Troll, who dwelt in the mount, came out and 
demanded who it was that dared to plough on his roof. 
The husbandman said that be did not know it was his 
roof, and at the same time represented to him that it 
I Vol. i. p. 56. 
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was disadvantageous for both to let such a piece of land 
lie uncultivated ; that he was willing to plough, sow and 
reap every year, and that the Troll should alternately have 
that which in one year grew on the earth, and the man 
that which grew beneath, and the next year the reversci 
To this the Troll agreed, and the man in the first year 
sowed can-ots, and in the year following, corn, and gave 
the Troll the tops of the carrots and the roots of the com. 
From that time there was a good understanding between 
them. 

RAGINAL. 

A farmer fell into poverty because he could not keep 
any eows in his stalls, the necks of all having been broken 
one after another. He therefore left the dwelling, which 
was sold to another. When the new proprietor came into 
the cowhouse one evening and saw that everything was 
in tolerable condition, he exclaimed : " Good evening, 
Kaginal I " whereupon a voice answered : " What ! dost 
thou know me ? " " Yes, I have known thee for many a 
year ! " " If," said the Troll, who dwelt beneath, " thou 
wilt move thy cowhouse to some other place, thou shalt 
then become an opulent man. I have my habitation under 
the cows, and their dirt falls down on ray table every day, 
80 that I have been obliged to break their necks." The 
man removed the cowhouse, and thrived from that time. 

That a BimiUr Euperstitioa was knonn in ScolUnd, nill appear &am the 
following : " The Scottish fairies, in like manner, eomettmcE reside in lab- 
teiranean abodes, in the vicinity o! human habitations, or, aecording to 
the popular phrase, under the ' door-stane,' or threshold ; in which situa- 
tion they sometimes eatabljah an intercourse with men, by borrowing and 
lending, and other kindly offices. In Ihia capacity they are (ertaed ' the 
good neighboura,' from supplying priiately the wants of their friends, and 
assisting them in all their transactions, wbDe their facours are concealed. 
Of this the traditionary story of Sir Godfrey Macculloch forms a curious 
example. 

" As this Galloviiiiaii gentleman was taking the air on horseback, neBr 
his own house, he was suddenly accosted by a little old man, arrayed in 
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green, and mountEd upon a nhite paUrcy. After mutual BalulBtion, the 
old maa gave Sir Goilfre; to imdentand, tfaat he resided under hia habitH- 
tion, and Ihal he had great reason to complain of the directinn of a drain, 
or common Better, which emptied itself -directly into his chamber of dua. 
Sir Gudfcef was a good deal startled hytliia extraordinar; complunt ; but, 
gueiBing the nature of the being he had to deal irith, he asiured the old 
man, with great courtesy, that the direction of the drain should be al' 
tered ; and caused it to be done accordingly. Many years afterwards, 
Sir Godfrey had the misfortune to kill, in afraf, a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood. He was apprehended, tried, and condemned. The scaSbld, 
upon which hia head wai to be atruck ofT, woa erected on the Caatlc-hiU of 
Edinburgh ; but hardly had he reached the fatal spot, when the old man 
upon hia vhite palfrey, pressed through the crowd, with the rapidity of 
lightning. Sir Godfrey, at his command, sprung an behind him ; the ' good 
neighbour ' spurred hia horse down the steep bank, and neither he nor the 
criminal were ever again seen '." 

A woman waa returning late one night from a gossiping. A pretty 
Uttle boy came up to her and said: " Coupe yere dish-water farther fne 
yere door-step ; it pits out our fire ■." 

GILLIKOP. 

Some Jutlanders having got a little Troll into their 
power, thought they could not tto better than make him a 
Cfanstian, and therefore set him in a cart for the purpose 
of driving bim to church and having him baptized. Ab 
he there sat peeping out, the men heard a voice in the road 
calling aloud : " Where now, Gillikop 1" to which the little 
Troll in the cart responded : " A Jong way, Slangerop I I 
am going to a little water yonder, where I hope to be- 
come a better maa." 

THE TROLLS DESIRE TO BE SAVED. 

One night aa a priest was going from Hiorlnnde to 

Rolskilde, he passed hy a moimt in which there were music, 

dancing and other merriment. At this moment some 

Dwarfs sprang forth from the mount, stopped the prieafa 

I Scott's Minstrelsy, ii. pp, 169, iq. 

' Cromek, Nithsdale and Galloway Song, quoted by Keightley, F. M. 
p. 333. 
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vehicle, and said : " Whither art thou going ? " " To 
Landemode," answered the priest. They then asked him 
whether he thought they could be saved ; to which he re- 
plied that he could not then inform them. They then 
appointed him to meet them with an answer in a year, 
In the mean time it went ill with the coachman, who the 
next time he pasaed by the mount was overturned and 
killed on the spot. When the priest came again at the 
end of a year, they again asked him the same question, 
to which he answered : " No ! you are all damned ! " 
Scarcely had he uttered the words before the whole mount 
was in a blaze. 

A similu ator; ia told of the Note, see p. BO. In the Inah ator; named 
' The Priest's Supper,' a fishermaa, at the request of the fairies, asks a 
priest who had stopt at his houa e, whether they nould be saved or not at 
the last day. The priest desired him to teU them to come themselves and 
put the question to him, but this they declined doing, and the question 
remained uaansvered '. 

THE TROLLS' FEAR OF THE CROSS, 
Near Aarhuus there dwelt a smith, who one day, on his 
way to church, observed a Troll sitting by the road-side 
on a heap of coals and bnaied with two straws that were 
accidentally lying across each other on the heap ; but in 
spite of all his labour, being unable to get them to lie 
otherwise, he besought tbe smith, who stood looking at 
him, to take the straws away. But the smith, who well 
knew the real state of the case, took the whole heap toge- 
ther with the cross, paying little attention to the outcry 
made by the Troll. It was found afterwards, when he 
reached home, that what appeared like coals was a great 
treasure over which the Troli had no longer power, 

THE TROLLS' PEAK OF THUNDER. 

The Mount-folk are exceedingly terrified at thunder, 
' Keightley, F. M. p. 365. 
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and therefore hasten to get into their mounts when they 
Bee a storm drawing up to wind"ward. In consequence of 
thia terror they cannot endure the heating of drums, which 
is, in their opinion, a species of thunder '. A good me- 
thod, therefore, to get rid of them is, to drum vigorously 
e\-ery day in the neighbourhood of their mounts ; for 
then they will at length pack up, and wander to a more 
peaceful spot. 

A countryman once lived in good fellowship with a 
Troll, who had his mount in the countiyman's tield. 
When his wife was once lying-in, he was a little embar- 
rassed because he could not well avoid inviting the Trofl to 
the birthday feast, which would give him a had reputation 
both with the priest and with the other townsfolk. In this 
state of perplexity, from which he knew not how to extricate 
himself, he sought counsel of his swineherd, who was a 
shrewd fellow, and had often helped him on other occa- 
sions. The swineherd undertook to settle the matter with 
the Troll, so that, without being offended, he should nut 
only stay away, but should give a handsome present. In 
pursuance of his plan, taking a hag with him, he went to 
the mount, knocked, and was admitted. He then in the 
name of his master invited the Troll to honour them with 
his presence at the lying-in festival. The Troll thanked 
him and said : " So, I shall then have to give you a gossip- 
gift ; " at the same time opening his money chest and 
causing the man to hold the bag up, while he poured 
money into it. " Is there enough now ? " — " Many 
give more, few give less," answered the swineherd. There- 
upon the TroU began again to pour into the bag, and 
again asked, " Is there enough now ? " The swineherd 
lifted the bag a little as a trial whether he could carry 
more, and answered, "Most people give as much." The 
e deadly foe of the Trolls. See 
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Troll thereupon emptied the whole chest into the bag, 
and asked : " Is there now enough ? " The man finding 
that he had now aa much as he could carry, answered ; 
" None give more, most people give less." " Well," 
said the Troll, " let us now hear who is to be there 
besides." "Ah," said the man, "we shall have great 
personages : first three priests and a bishop." " TJmph ! " 
growled the Troll; "though such high dona generally 
look only after what 'a to eat and drink; they are not 
likely to notice me. Now, who elae?" "Then there 'a 
the Virgin Mary." " Umph 1 umph ! Still there will 
be a retired place for me hehind the stove. Now, who 
next ? " " Then our Lord is to be there." " Umph ! 
umph I umph ! Still such ezalted gucsta come late and 
make a short stay ; hut what music are you to have ?" 
" Drums," answered the swineherd. " Drums," repeated 
the Troll, startled, "no thank you; I remain at home. 
Greet thy master from me, and thank him for his invita- 
tion; but 1 shall not come; for once, when I went out 
for a little walk, the folks began to drum, and when I was 
hastening away and had just reached my own door, they 
threw a drumstick after me and broke one of my thighs. 
From that time I have been lame, and shall beware of 
such music ! " With these words he helped to lift the 
bag on the man's shoulders, and again desii-ed him to 
greet his master. 

The dread entertained b; the Trolla far thunder dates from the time of 
pagsniim, Thor, the god of thunder, heiug the deadly foe of their race '. 

THE TROLLS' HATRED OP BELLS. 

In Egena Mark a multitude of the dwarf race once made 

their appearance. They were all clad in gray jerkins and 

wore red caps. With respect to their persons, they were 

hump-backed, and had long booked noses. Whitherso- 

' See Tol. L. p. 36. 
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ever they came they made sad haroc among the pantries, 
and people found it no easy task to get rid of them, until 
a pious and espericnced man advised that a bell should be 
hung in the tower of Ebeltoft church. When this was 
done, people saw no more of the Trolls. 
The Korri^aH ai Brittanf liave a similar abhorrence of bells. 



In Dishoi a Troll had lived undisturbed for many years, 
because at that time there was no church in the neigh- 
bourhood. But when at length a church waa built hard 
by, and the bells for the first time rung in the tower, the 
Troll in great tribulation came riding on a gold-shod 
horse to a peasant his neighbour, and delivered to him the 
keys of his treasure, aa he himself must take his de]tarture. 
The next day the peasant went to the mount to get the 
treasure: he found the door, but in his joy exclaimed: 
" Now I have it ! " At the same instant both door and 
key vanished. 

A peasant once observed a Troll in deep affliction sitting 
on a stone between MuHerup and Dalby. At first he 
imagined him to be a proper Christian man, and asked 
him to what place he was going. " I am going out of the 
country," answered the Troll, " for no one can now stay 
in it for sheer ringing and tolling." 

THE TROLLS FORSAKE VENDSYSSEL. 
It happened one evening that a stranger came to Sundby 
ferry and agreed with all the ferrymen, that during the 
whole night they should ferry over from Vendsyssel, with- 
out knowing what lading they were to have. They were 
told that half a mile east of Sundby they were to take in 
their freight. At the time appointed the stranger was on 
the spot, when the ferrymen, although they saw nothing, 
yet remarked that their boat sank more and more, whence 
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they concluded that they had received an exceedingly 
heavy lading on board. In this manner the ferry boats, 
during the whole night, passed backwards and forwards 
across the water ; and although they at each time took a 
new freight, the same stranger was always present, that 
all might be done according to his orders. At the ap- 
proach of morning the ferrymen received the stipulated 
payment, and on inquiring what it was they had con- 
veyed across, could get no information. Among the ferry- 
men there was, however, a shrewd fellow, who knew much 
more about such matters than the others. He sprang on 
shore, took the earth from under his right foot and put it 
into his cap, and having set it upon his head, he perceived 
that all the sand-hills east of Aalborg were entirely co- 
vered with small Trolls, having red, peaked caps on their 
heads. From that time no dwarfs of that descriptiou have 



THE ELF-FOLK FORSAKE -ERO. 

After that the miller in Dunkifflr had repeatedly dis- 
turbed the subterranean folk in EUcshoi, and at length 
even ploughed over their mount in every direction, which 
they could not possibly endure, they prepared to quit the 
country and migrate to Norway. 

There came one day a little old man to a poor skipper, 
who had no employment, and asked him whether he would 
like to have charge of a vessel. The man answered that 
he would gladly; but when the httle man led him down 
to the shore at Gravendal, and showed him an old wreck, 
the skipper objected, telling him that such a wreck could 
not possibly keep the sea. The little man answered, that 
he might make himself quite easy on that score, might 
hire a sailor, and meet him again in three days, when the 
vessel should be ready to sail. The skipper in the mean- 
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while found it difficult to hire a sailor, for all that he ap- 
plied to turned their backs on bim and laughed, as soon 
as they heard that he waa going to sail in the old wreck at 
Gravendal. At length he met with a poor lad who, in 
the hope of getting something to eat, allowed himself to 
be hired. 

On the third day the skipper and his helpmate were at 
Gravendal, where they found the bark lying at anchor 
and, instead of sails, hung with rags. The wind being fair 
they departed instantly. When on their way, the skipper 
being curious to see what sort of cargo he had on board, 
peeped down the hatchway, where he perceived the whole 
place swarming as with innumerable rats and mice. And 
now the httle man taking off his hat, placed it on the 
head of the skipper, who thereby became bo clear-sighted 
that he could see a multitude of small elves in travelling 
dresses, and withal a vast quantity of gold and silver, 
which they were taking with them. 

On their arrival in IS'orwayj the old man said : " Do 
thou go on shore : I will unload the vessel." The skipper 
did so, and when he came back the bark was empty, and 
on their return the little man desired him within three 
days to expect another freight. The skipper having ftil- 
filled his engagement, the old man desired him to follow 
him aud take with him two sacks. " Now thou shalt be 
paid for thy labour," said he, at the same time fi llin g one 
of the sacks with shavings and the other with coals. " Give 
tbe lad his shave," added he, and took his departure. With 
such payment the skipper was not over -satisfied, " Yes !" 
he muttered to himsell^ " we have, sure enough, got our 
pockets full." When they had been sailing about an 
hour, the skipper said, " Go, lad, and make us a drop of 
tea." " Yes, master," answered the lad, "but I have no 
fuel." — " Take a handful of shavings out of the sack." — 
" Master, they shine ! " cried the lad. " What shines ? " 
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asked the skipper; " take from the other sack." — " Master, 
they shine ! " cried the lad a secoiid time. The skipper 
himself now looked at the sacks, and found that one was 
full of gold coin and the other of silver. On their return 
they divided their treasure and became wealthy people. 

The North German tradiliona of the ile|jttrture of the " littie people " 
reaemble the fdregoing ia every essential particular, excepting that the 
water the]' have to cross is the Eider, the Weeer, or the Aller, in place of 
those ahove -mentioned '. 

THE TROLLS CAST STONES AT CHURCHES. 
Before the Trolls had forsaken the country, in conBe- 
quonce of the constant din of the church-hells, the erec- 
tion of a new church was an intolerable vexation to them. 
Hence the numerous traditions, how during the night 
they destroyed the work, particularly when a church was 
to be raised near their habitations. Equally numerous, 
too, are the traditions all over the country, which tell how 
the Trolls hurled huge stones against the churches already 
built ; a circumstance which affords a most satisfactory ex- 
planation of the manner in which the vast stones, which 
are scattered about, came into places where uo human hand 
could have deposited them. 

THE NISSE OR NISS. 
In a house in Jutland a Nisse had long been accustomed, 
after the servant was gone to bed, to fetch his porridge 
from the kitchen, where it was set for him in a little 
wooden bowl. But one evening, on taking his porridge, 
he saw that the girl had forgotten to put butter in it, and 
in hia anger at the omission went to the cowhouse and 
wrung the neck of the best cow. Afterwards feeling 

' See MiiUenhoff, No. CDXXIX. Kuhn and Schwartz, No. 270. Grimm, 
D. M. 128, sq. See also ' The Departure of the FairieB ■ in Keighttey, 
F. M, p. 356, &om Cromek's Nitbsdale and Galloway Song. 
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hungry, he aneated back, deeming it advisable to put up 
with the despised porridge, when after he had eaten a 
little, he discovered that there was butter in it, hut that 
it bad suuk to the bottom. For having thus wronged the 
servant he was sorely grieved, and to repair the injury he 
had done to the good folks, he went again to the cowhouse 
and placed a chest full of money by the side of the dead 



A similar tale ia curreot in Holatein, with the difference only, that in- 
stead of a chest full of money, the Niaa procureB a cow linular in appear- 
ance to the one killed by him '. 



At a farm in Seeland, there was a Nisse who waa active 
and cheerful at all kinds of work, provided only that he 
got butter in his porridge every night ; for any reward 
beyond that he did not require. One morning, as the men 
were going to plough, he went to the farmer and requested 
him to let him drive the plough. The man thought that he 
waa too little to drive foui' horaea, hut be anawered : " I 
can very well ait up in the ear of one of the horses* and 
drive with four : I have done it before now," The man 
then let him have bis way, and afterwards could not help 
confeaaing that he had never before had so eicellent a 
driver. It was, moreover, highly amusing when any one 
passed and could not see the driver, who sat in the horse's 
ear, hut only heard him crying out : " Hyp so ! Hop ao 1 
Will ye go, ye old jadea ! Ye '11 get your hidea curried ! 
that ye may swear to ! " Wlen the farmer died the 
Nisae would no longer remain there, hut transferred him- 
self to the manor-house, where he continued for some time 
in concealment. Some days after, the proprietor got a 
new man, who waa to thrash the winter com. The first 
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day, when the man came lato the barn, he did nothing, 
but merely looked at the corn ; the second day he did no 
more than the first, until Nis towards evening said to him : 
" Hear ! I will come and help thee." To this the man 

had nothing to object, so it was settled that Nis should 
every night huve for his supper porridge with butter in it. 
On the following morning, when the man came into the 
bam, Nis had already thrashed a heap of corn, containing 
about twenty-five loads. " Thou canst now cut up the 
straw by noon," said Nis, and as he helped him, bo it was 
done. Then said the man : " But how shall we get the 
chaff separated from the barley ? " " That I will soon 
show thee," said Nis. " Just go up outside on the top of 
the bam, and make a large hole in the roof, we shall then 
easily separate the chaff," Wlien the man had so done, 
the Nisse opened every door in the bam, then went up to 
the hole, laid himself on his face, thrust his head through 
the hole, and sent forth a loud scream, so that all the 
chaff flew about over the whole yard. This brought the 
proprietor out, who on seeing what had been done waa 
highly incensed ; " 1 beheve thou art mad, fellow ! " said 
he. " Dost thou let the chaff, that we should have for 
the cattle in the winter, fly away in that manner ?" " ! 
is that all, master ? " said the man ; " if you want the 
ehaff in again, that you can soon have." The Niase now 
helped the man to gather up the chaff and carry it in 
again, all which was accomplished in half an hour. " Go 
now in to your master," said the Nisse, " and tell him that 
the com is thrashed, and the chaff gathered in a heap, if 
he will now come out and measure, that we may know 
how many bushels there are. But tell him, at the same 
time, that we muat be paid for every bushel of chaff as 
well as for every bushel of corn ; and that if he refuses, 
we wdl throw down the whole barn." When the man 
had delivered this message, the master answered laugh- 
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ing : " Yes, do so, if you can ; but I am not ao silly as to 
pay the same for chaff as for com," When the Niase re- 
ceived this answer, he merely said : "Well ! if he will not, 
then come ; we ahall soon overthrow it," Both then went 
and placed their backa againat one of the side walla, when 
it instantly began to totter. Seeing thia, the proprietor 
ran out into the yard and yielded to the demand. So the 
man got well paid for hia trouble, and did not forget to 
give his due recompense to the Nisse, 



It is difficult to get rid of a Nisse. A man dwelt in a 
house where a Nisse carried hia jokes ao far, that he re- 
Botved to quit it, and leave the Nisse by himself, Juat as 
be was about to aend off the last load of his chattels, con- 
sisting chiefly of empty tubs and the like, and had taken 
a last farewell of the house and, as he thought, of the 
Niase also, he went by chance to the back part of the 
cart, where to hia unutterable dismay and astonishment, 
be espied the Niaae seated in a tub, and ready to accom- 
pany liim. The man was of courae excesaively vexed at 
finding all his labovu- in vain, but the Niase burst into a 
hearty laugh, and popping up his head from the tub, said, 
" So 1 we are moving to-day." 

A being En maaf respects aimilar to the Niss is ibe Torkshire Boggart, 
by whose pranks an honest farmer waa nenrly driven from his habitation. 
When hia chattels were alread; in the cait, a voice from a deep uptight 
churn cried ont, " Aye, aye, Georgey, we 're flitting ye see," 

Such, too, is the Irisb Cluricaun. To get rid of one, the householder 
bad resolved on removing, and the last cart, fllled with empty barrels, etc., 
was just moving off, when froni the bung-hole of one of them Wildbeau 
cried out, " Here, master ! here we go all together ! " " Wlial," said the 
master, " dost thou go alao ? " " Yes, to be sure, master ; here we go all 
together ' 1 " 
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In the parish of Alatrup there once lived a man who 
had a beautiful white mare, which for many years had de- 
HCendcd from father to son, and was the cause that a Niase 
and, consequently, good luck were attached to the farm. 
This Nisse had such an affection for the mare that he could 
not endure to see her used for labour, and every night fed 
her in the best manner ; and as he was accustomed to bring 
a superabundance of com, both thrashed and unthrashed, 
from a neighbour's barn, all the other cattle had benefit 
thereof. Bat the farm at length got a new proprietor, 
who would not believe what was told him about the mare, 
and Hold her to a poor neighbour. When five days had 
elapsed, the poor peasant, who had bought the mare, 
began to find his condition manifestly improving, while 
the other's circumstaneea became every day narrower, so 
that at length hecouldacarcely make shift to subsist. Had 
now the man that bought the mare only known how to 
profit by the good fortune that was come to him, his 
children's children would have been in affluence to thiB 
day; but seeing the great quantity of corn that was every 
night brought in, he felt a strong desire to see the Nisse 
also, and therefore concealed himself one night in the 
stable. At midnight he perceived the Nisse coming from 
his neighbour's barn, and bringing with him a aack full 
of grain ; but the NissCj having discovered that he was 
watched, was grievously vexed, and after having fed the 
mare tended her for the last time ; then turning towards 
the place where the man lay watching, he bade him fare- 
well. From that time the condition of both neighbours 
continued aUke, seeing that each enjoyed the fruits of hia 
own labour. 

Of the predilDCtion entertained by the Nisser for huraea there sre aJso 
many Swedish traditioixB. 
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Jutland once literally swarmed with Nisser. At Vos- 
borgthey found such good cheer that their abode there 
was characterized by their great diligence and care for the 
welfare of the proprietor. Every evening they got in their 
sweet porridge a large lump of butter, for all which they 
once gave a strong proof of zeal and gratitude. In a very 
severe winter, a remote cowhouse, in which were six calves, 
was so overwhelmed with snow, that for fourteen days no 
human being could get access to it. When the snow dis- 
appeared, it was naturally thought that the calves would 
be found starved to death, — hut quite the contrary ; they 
were all found strong and well, the stalls were swept, and 
the cribs full of excellent com. It may easOy be guessed 
who had taken care of them. 

But the Nissc is, at the same time, sure to have revenge 
for any injury done him. One day, when a Niase had 
run up into the loft over the cowhouse, a plank gave way, 
so that one of his legs went through. The farmer's hoy, 
who happened just at the moment when this happened to 
be in the place beneath, on seeing the Niase's leg hanging 
down, snatched up a dung-fork and gave it a violent blow. 
At dinner, when the people were all sitting at table in the 
servants' hall, the boy was constantly laughing to himself, 
and on being questioned by the overseer, he answered : 
" I 've had such a. bout with Nis this morning, and given 
him an infernal bang with my fork, as he poked his leg 
down thiougb the floor of the loft." " Nay," cried Nis 
from outside the window, "thou didst not give one, 
thou gaveat me three; for the fork had three prongs; 
but it shall be paid thee back." On the following night, 
whde the boy lay asleep, came Nis, seized him, and threw 
him over the house, but was so instantaneously on the 
other side that be caught bim and again cast him back. 
This game was continued until the boy had been eight 
times over the house ; the ninth time he let him fall into a 
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large pool of water, and then set up a faoree-laugh, 
that all who were in the dwelling were waked by it. 



Id a farm-house in Jutland there was a Nisse, who 
every evening got his porridge in proper time, and there- 
fore helped both man and maid, and saw to the master's 
interest in every way possible. But there once entered 
into the farmer's service a mischievous lad, who took eveiy 
opportunity of annoying the Nisse, and one night, when 
ail were gone to rest, and the Nisse bad taken bis little 
wooden bowl, and was about to enjoy his evening meal, he 
discovered that the boy had eoncealed the butter at the 
bottom, in order to make him first eat the porridge and 
then find the butter when the porridge was consumed. 
Hereupon he resolved on giving the boy like for like. 
Going then up into the loft where the boy and the man- 
servant lay sleeping in the same bed, he took the coverlid 
off, when seeing the short lad by the side of the long carle, 
he said : " Short and long unequal," and so saying pulled 
the legs of the boy down, to make them even with those 
of the man. He then went to the head of the bed, and 
dragged the boy up again, uttering the same words. But 
as this process, in whichever way applied, did not succeed 
in making the boy as long as the man, he continued 
dragging the boy up and down until broad daylight ; 
when feeling himself tired, he crept up and seated himself 
in the window-sill. At the sight of him, all the dogs in 
the yard — dogs bearing a great aversion to Nisser — began 
to bark, at which the Nisse, who was beyond their reach, 
was highly amused, and thrusting forth first one diminutive 
leg then the other, continued to teaze them, saying: 
"Look at this little trotter ! Look at that little trotter I " 
In the meanwhile the boy waked, and sneaking behind 
the Nisse, who was going on with his " Look at this and 
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look at that little trotter," pushed him down among the 
dogs, crying out : " There 1 now look at him from top to 
toe ! " 

The North Germans have > itory nearlf identical with the fores^ng '. 

The Scandinavian Niaa is identical with the Scottiah Brownie, who i* 
described as " of a somewhat grotesque figure, dwarfish in atature, but 
endowed with great personal strength ^._..Tt was customary for the mis- 
tress of the house to leave ont work for him To have offered him 

wages, or eveu to present him with an DCCBsional boon, would hare ensured 
his anger, and perhaps caused him to abandon (he establishment altoge- 
ther. The goodraan of a farm-house in the pariah of Glendevon leaving 
out some clothes one night for the brownie, he was beard during tho 
night to depart, saying, in a highly offended tone, 
' Gie brownie coat, gie brovnie lark, 
Ye'se get nae mair o' brownie's wark = ! ' " 
Numerous other instances might be quoted. 

Our own Robin GoodfeUow was equalLy sensitive on this point. See ■ 
passage from ' The Mad Pranks and Merry Jests of Robin GoodfeUow '.' 

Hilton Hall, in the vale of the Wear, was in former times the resort of 
a Brownie or House-spirit, called the Cauld Lad. For the purpose of 
getting rid of him, the servants left a green cloak and hood for him by 
the kitchen fire and remained on the watch. They saw him come in, 
gaze at the new clothes, try them on, and, apparently in great deUght, go 
jumping and frisking about the kitchen ; but at the first crow of the cock 
he vanished, crying — 

Here 's a cloak and here 'b a hood ! 
The Cauld Lad of Hilton will do no more good ; 
and he never again retnmed to the Utehen'. 

A similar slory is told by Mrs. Bray (Letters to Soathey) of the Devon- 
shire Pixiea. one of whom, on receiving new clothes, eiclaims : 
Piiy fine, Pixy gay. 
Pixy now will run away. 

A being closely resembling the Brownie is the Phynnodderie of the Isle 
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■ Miillenhoff, No. CDXLVl. See also p. S5. 

" See p. 94, and Chambers, Pop. Rb. p. 33. 

' Keightley, F. M. pp. 287, sj. 

< Keightley, F. M. p. 296, from Richardson, Local Historian's Table- 
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THE KIRKEGRIM (CHURCH-GRIM). 

In churches aUo there are Nisser, one in eacUj called a 
Kirkegrinij who dwells either in the tower or wherever he 
can find a place of concealment. He keepa order in the 
church, and punishes when any scandal is perpetrated. 

In Sori) church there is a large, round hole in the roof, 
in which d^¥ell8 that church's Nisse. Of this hole it is 
also said, that in former times the evil one was accustomed 
to fly out through it, when the prieat in baptizing said t 
" Go out, thou unclean spirit ! " 

THE KIRKEGRIM ANU THE STRAND -VARS EL. 
At the time " when the sea-shores were not yet conse- 
crated," it was dangerous to pass by night on the ways 
which lay along the coast, on account of the Strand- varsler 
by which they were infested. These were the spectres of 
those corpses that were driven on shore aud still lay un- 
buricd. One night as a peasant was going along the 
strand towards Taarbek, a Strand-varael sprang suddenly 
on his back and there clung fast, crying : " Carry me 
to the church ! " The mau having no alternative, car- 
ried him the shortest way to Gientofte. On their reach- 
ing that village, and when close under the churchyard 
wall, the Varsel sprang quickly over it, when instantly the 
Kirkegrim approached, and an obstinate battle ensued be- 
tween them. Al'ter having fought for a while, they both 
sat down to rest, when the Varsel said to the peasant : 
" Did I stand up well ? " The peasant answered : " No." 
The battle then commenced anew, and when they again 
sat down to rest the Varsel again asked : " Did I stand 
up well now ? " and the peasant a second time answered : 
" No." The fight then recommenced, and the Varsel for 
the third time said : " Now I have I stood up well ?" aud 
on the peasant answering : " Yea," "It is well for thee," 
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said the Varsel, "that thou hast answered Bt 
wise I would surely have broken thy neck/' 



At Niverod as a woman was going to milk her cows, 
she saw a corpse that had been washed up on the sand, 
and noticed that a large money-bag was bound round its 
body ; and no one being near, she was tempted to take 
the money, to which she had aa good a claim as any one 
else. But the next night the Strand-varsel came to the 
village and made a great noise before her window, de- 
airing ber to come out and follow bim. Supposing that 
she bad no alternative, she bade her children farewell and 
accompanied the Varsel, When they were outside of the 
village, the Varsel said to ber : " Take me by the leg and 
draw me to the church." But the nearest ehurcb lay 
three-quarters of a mile distant. When the church ap- 
peared in sight, the Varsel said ; "Let me go now ; then 
go to the bouse by the church gate, and desire the people 
to sit up until thou comest again. When thoii hast helped 
me over the churchyard wall, run as fast as thou canst, 
lest the Kirkegrim should seize thee." She did accord- 
ingly, and scarcely had the corpse been placed over the 
wall, when the Kirkegrim came out after the woman and 
seized her by the petticoat, which being old gave way, and 
BO she slipt into the house in safety. Fi'om that time all 
went well with the woman, who lived contented with her 
children on the money she found on the Strand-varsel. 

HYLDEMOER— ELDER. 
There dwells in the elder-tree a being called Hylde- 
moer (Elder-mother) or Hyldeqvinde (Elder-wife). She 
avenges all injuries done to the tree. Of an elder stand- 
ing in a small court in the Nyboder ', it is related, that 
' A quarter of Copenhagea, Ijuilc for and inliabitEil by perao 
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at dusk it often mo\-es up and down the court, and some- 
times pecpa through the window at the ehildren, when 
tliey are alone. It ia not advisable to have moveables of 
elder. A child having been laid in a cradle made of elder 
wood, the Hyldcmoer came and pulled it by the legs, nor 
would she let it have any rest until it was taken out of 
the cradle. A peasant once heai-d his children crying in 
the night, and on inquiring the cause, waa told that some 
one had been there and sucked them ; and their breasts 
were found to be swollen. The cause of the annoyance 
was, it is said, that the room was boarded with elder. 

This wonderful medicinal tree derives its name, it is 
supposed, from a healing deity named Hildi, who toge- 
ther with her spirits or subordinate deities, has her abode 
under its roots. From early times the Danes have loved 
and honoured the elder, and planted it by walls and 
fences. 

The elder may not be cut without permission previously 
asked in these words : " Hyldemoer, Hyldemoer, allow me 
to cut thy branches." The peasants, when about to cut 
the tree, spit thrice, in order to drive away the Vtetta and 
other e^■il beings. 

THE WERWOLF. 
A man, who from his childhood bad been a Werwolf, 
when retummg one night with his wife from a merry- 
making, observed that the hour was at hand when the 
evil usually came upon him ; giving therefore the rein to 
his wife, he descended from the vehicle, saying to her i 
"If any one cornea to thee, only strike at it vdth thy 
apron." He then withdrew, but immediately after, the 
woman, as she was sitting in the vehicle, was attacked by 
a Wei-wolf. She did as the man had enjoined her, and 
struck it with her apron, from which it bit a piece and ran 
off with it. After some time the man returned, holding in 
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his mouth the torn fragment of his wife's apron, on seeing 
' which she cried out in terror : " Good Lord, man 1 why 
I thou art a werwolf!" "Thank thee, mother !" said he, 

" but now I am free ! " and from that time the evil never 

returned. 

If a female at midnight stretches between four sticks 
the membrane that envelops the foal when it is brought 
forth, and creeps through it naked, she will bring forth 
children without pain ; but all th e boys will be Werwolves, 
and all the girls Maras. By day the Werwolf has the 
human form, though he may be known by the meeting 
of his eyebrows above the nose. At a certain time of the 
night he has the form of a dog on three legs. It is only 
when another person tells him that he is a Werwolf, or 
reproaches him with being such, that a man can he freed 
from the affliction. 

Not only the belief in, but the name tho of the Werwolf, hu been 
transplanted to Nonnindy, where it is called le Warou or Worvcou. 

THE MAILi. 

A peasant had a sweetheart, who, without being herself 
conseions of it, was a Mara, and came every night to the 
man, so that he soon saw how the case was. He therefore 
kept watch, and having discovered that she crept in to him 
through a little hole in the door-post, he made a peg which 
fitted the hole, and when she came on the following night, 
he drove in the peg, so that she was compelled to remain 
within. She then assumed a human form, the man took 
her to wife, and they had many childi-en. When many 
years had passed, and they were both advanced in life, it 
chanced one evening that the man cast his eye on the peg, 
which still remained in the hole, and ajsked his wife in 
joke whether she knew how she had entered the house ? 
On her confessing her ignorance, he informed her, made 
himself right merry at the story, and even drew the peg 
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out, that she might see in what manner she had entered. 
The woman then peeped through the hole, but aa «he 
peeped she became on a sudden quite amaU, passed out 
through it, and from that time was never more seen. 



There was once in Jutland a queen who was a great 
lover of horses ; she had one in partiedar to which she 
was most attached, and which occupied her thoughts both 
waking and dreaming. It frequently happened, when the 
groom entered the stable at night, that he found this 
horse out of order, and thence concluded that it had been 
ridden by the Mara. Taking therefore a bucket of cold 
water, he cast it over the horse, and at the same moment 
saw that the queen was sitting on its back. 

MERMEN AND MERWIVES. 

In the neighbourhood of Assena in Fyen there once 
appeared an incredible number of Mermen and Merwomen 
on the strand. Aged fishermen relate how they often 
and often have seen the Merwivea sitting there on large 
stones out in the water, with children at the breaat, which 
they quickly cast on their backs when, terrified at the 
approach of man, they darted down into the water. It is 
further related, that in thoae places sea-cows and sea-bulk 
have been seen to land in the fields, seeking intercourse 
with other cattle. 

In the year 1619 King Christian IV. sent two of his 
councillors, Oluf Rosenspar and Christian Hoick, to Nor- 
way, there to hold a diet. On their return they captured 
a Merman. In form this Merman resembled a man. For 
a long time be rolled himself backwards and forwards, but 
at length lay as if he were dead. On one of the bystandera 
saying to him ; " It must, indeed, be a wonderful God 
that has such human creatures also in the water," he 
answered ; " Yes ! if thou kneweat that as well as I, then 
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mightest thou say so. But if ye do not instantly restore 
me to the water, neither the ship nor yourselves shall ever 
reach land." After this he would not utter a word, but 
was placed in the boat, and thence sprang into the water. 



Out in Nordstrand there dwells a Menvife, who once 
drove her cattle np on the sea-shore, and let them graze 
the whole day on Tibirke Mark. This did not at all 
please the peasantry thereabouts, who for ages have been 
notorious for their eovetousness ; they therefore took mea- 
sures for intercepting the cattle, whereby they succeeded 
in driving the Merwile with all her hei-d into an inclosure 
near the town, from which they would not allow her to 
escape until she had paid them for pasturage on their 
lands. Having assured them that she had no money to 
give, they required her to give them the girdle she wore 
round her body, which appeared very costly and shone as 
with precious stones. There being no alternative, she 
redeemed herself and cattle by giving them the girdle. 
Bnt as she was driving her cattle down to the shore, she 
said to her large buU ; " Bake up now I " Whereupon the 
animal began to throw up the earth with his horns and 
to cast up the sand along the sea-coast ; and as the wind 
now blew from the north-west, the sand was drifted in 
over the countiy towards the \illage of Tibirke, so that 
the church was nearly buried under it. Of the costly 
girdle, too, they had but a short-lived gratification, for on 
returning home and examining it more closely, it was 
found to consist of worthless rushes. 



In the diocese of Aaihuus there once dwelt two poor 
people who had an only daughter named Margaret, or 
Grethe. One day when she had been sent down to the 
sea-side to fetch sand, and was scooping it into her apron, 
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a Merman rose from the water. His beard was greener 
than the salt sea, he was of comely aspect, and Epoke in 
friendly words to the girl, saying, " Follow me, Grethe ! 
I will give thee as much silver as thy heart can desire." 
"That would not be amiss," answered she, "for we have 
not much of that article at home." So she suffered her- 
self to be enticed, and he took her by the hand, and con- 
ducted her to the bottom of the ocean, where she became 
mother of five children- 
After a long lapse of time, and when she had nearly 
forgotten her Christian belief, as she was sitting one holy- 
day morning, rocking her youngest child in her lap, she 
heard the church bells ringing above her, and was seized 
with a strong fit of melancholy and longing after cbureh; 
and as she sat and sighed with the tears rolling down her 
cheeks, the Merman, observing her sorrow, inquired the 
cause of it. She then besought him earnestly, with many 
expressions of affection, to allow her once more to go to 
church. The Merman could not withstand her affliction, 
but conducted her up to land, repeatedly exhorting her 
to return quickly to her children. In the middle of the 
sermon the Merman came outside of the church and cried 
"Grethel Grethe!" She heard him plainly enough, but 
1 within herself that she would stay and hear the 
When the sermon was ended the Merman 
came a second time to the church, crying "Grethe ! Grethe I 
art thou soon coming?" But she did not obey him. He 
came a third time, crjing " Grethe ! Grethe I art thou 
soon coming ? Thy children are longing after thee." On 
finding that she did not come, he began to weep bitterly, 
and again descended to the bottom of the sea. But from 
that time Grethe continued with her parents, and let the 
Merman himself take care: of the poor little children. His 
wail and lamentation are often to be beard from the deep. 
Tlie foregoing forma the eubject of Che old Daaish ballnd ' Agnete og 
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Havmsnden ' (Danske Viser, i. p. 313), aUo of two beautiful poems by Bag. 
gEsen and OelilenschliGger. 

lu the Faru islands the supencitinn is carrent that the seal casts offili 
skin ecerj ninth night, aseumcB a human form, and dances and amnies 
itself like a human being, until it resumes its ikin, and again becomes a 
seal. It once happened that a man passing during one of tbese transfor. 
mallons, and seeing the skin, took possession of it, nhen (he seal, which 
was a female, not finding her slun lo creep into, was Dbhged to continue 
in a haman fonu, and being a uomely person, the man made her bis wife, 
had several cliildren by her, and they li-ved happily together, until, after 
a lapse of several years, slie chanced to find her hidden skin, which she 
could not refrain irom creeping into, and to became B seal again- 
According to the old Danish ballad, a Mermaid foretold the death of 
Queen Dagrnar, the wife of Valdemai II., enmamed Seier, or the Victo- 
rious. And in the Cbronicle of Frederick II. uf Denmark we read the 
following story : " In the year 1576 there caraelate in theautumn asimple 
old peasant from Samso to the conrt, then being lietd at Kallundbotg, 
who related that a beautiful female had more than once come to him 
while working in his field by the sea-shore, whose figure from the waist 
downwards resembled that uf a fish, and who had solemnly and strictly en- 
joined him to go over and announce to tbe king, that as Gad had blessed 
his queen so that she was pregnant of a son (aftemarda Christian IV.), 
who ahoiAA be numbered among the greatest princes of the North, and 
seeing that all sorts of sins were gaining ground in his kingdom, he, in 
honour of and in gratitude to God who had so blesied him, should with 
all earnestness and diligence wholly extirpate such sins, lest God should 
hereafter visit him with his anger and punishment." 

Tales of Mermaids are most complete in the Shetland isles. There, it 
is said, that "they dwell among the fishes, in the depth of the ocean, in 
habitations of pearl and coral; that they resemble human beings, hut 
greatly excel them in beanty. When they wish to visit the upper world, 
they put on the Ann or garb of some fish, but woe to those who lose 
their ham, for then are all hopes of return annihilated, and they must 
stay where they are. Ve-Skeries (the sacred rocks) are a very favourite 
place with the fait children of the sea, who, undisturbed by men, here 
lay aside their haoi, inspire the air of earth, and revel in the clear moon- 
light. As ocean's green-haired beauties are mortal, they are often, on 
ihdr excursions, esposed to dangers ; exatnples, indeed, are not wanting of 
their liaving been taken and killed by superstitious fishermen. It has 
also happened that earihiy men have married Mermaids, having taken 
possession of their ham, and thus got them into their power'." A case 

' Hihbert'a Shetland quoted by Faye, pp. 60, Gl. Thiele iii. p. 51, 
etUt. 1820. 
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CHANGELINGS. 



A man and his wife were sorely troubled with a change- 
ling that had been left with them by the subterranean 
fulk, who had carried off their genuine child, that had not 
been baptized in time. This changeling conducted him- 
self in a most extraordinary way. When no one was pre- 
sent he was quite obstreperous, would run along the waU, 
sit in the cockloft, and shout and scream. But if any one 
was in the room with him, he would sit drowsy at the 
end of the table. He would eat as much as any four, and 
cared very little about what was set before him, yet was 
never satisfied. After having long thought how they 
should get rid of him, a shrewd female engaged to drive 
him from the house. One day, when he was out in the 
fields, she kiUed a pig, and made a pudding (sausage) of 
it, together with the skin and hair, which, on his return, 
she placed before him. As was bis custom, he began 
slashing away at it, but as he ate he gradually became 
thoughtful, and at last sat quite still with the knife in his 
hand and eyeing the pudding: he then exclaimed, "Pud- 
ding with bide, and pudding with hair, pudding with eyes 
and pudding with bones in it, I have now seen thrice 
a young wood spring up on Tiis lake, but never before 
did I see such a pudding ! The fiend will stay here no 
longer!" Saying these words he ran ofi^ and never re- 
turned. 



There dwelt in Christianso a man and his wife who 
neglected to have their child christened in proper time, in 
consequence of which a subterranean woman exchanged 
it for her own babe, which was so miserable a being that 
it could neither eat nor drink, and must inevitably have 
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perished, if the mother had not come every night to suckle 
it. Being greatly troubled and perplexed on account of 
this changeling, the woman at length hit on the following 
plan for getting rid of it. Having instracted her servant 
maid what she should aak and say, she heated the oven 
very hot, whereupon the girl, in a voice lond enough to 
be heard by the Troll-folk, said, " Why do you heat the 
oven 30 hot, Mistress ?" To which the woman answered, 
"I am going to bum my child." When the girl had 
asked this question three timea, and received the same 
answer, ahc took the changeling and laid it on the peel, 
as if about to thrust it into the oven. At this moment 
the subteiTanean woman rushed in, took her child from 
the peel, and returned the woman her own, with these 
words : " There is your child ! I have done by it better 
than you have by mine." And, in fact, the chUd was, as 
she said, both thriving and strong, 

HOW TO DISTINOniSH A CHANGELING. 

When a child is born, the lights in the lying-in chamber 
must not be extinguished; for otherwise the infant may 
easily be exchanged by the underground folk. At a place 
in North Jutland, it happened many years ago in a lying- 
in room that the mother could get no sleep while the 
lights were burning. So the husband resolved to take 
the child in his arm, in order to keep strict watch over it 
as long as it was dark in the room. But unfortunately 
he fell asleep without having noticed in which arm he 
held his child, and on being waked by a shake of the arm, 
he saw a tall woman standing by the bed, and found that 
he had an infant in each ai-m- The woman instantly 
vanished, but there he lay, without knowing which of the 
two children was his own. In this difficulty he went to 
the priest, who advised him to get a wild stallion colt, 
which would enable him to discover the right one. They 
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accordingly procured such a wild colt, which was so un- 
manageable that three men could hardly lead it; then 
laid both infants wrapped up on the ground, and led the 
colt to smell to them. And it was curious to see how the 
colt each time that it smelt to the one, woidd lick it and 
was quite quiet, wliile every time that it smelt to the other 
it was restive and strove to kick the infant. By this me- 
thod it was ascertained infallibly which was the changeling. 
WhOe they were standing, there came suddenly a tall 
woman running, who snatched up the changeling and 
disappeared with it. 

The Scotch loo had their changelings, thoogh Ihey appear to hwe been 
of afar more sodBl character tban those of St^ndinnvia; at least if we ma; 
judge from the jovial little fellow described iu Chambers (Pup. Rh. p. S^). 
A guilenife, named Tibbie Dickson, having occasion to go to the tomi of 
Douse, left her babe (a changeling) in the care of tier neighbour, Wallie 
Clieve, tbe tailor. " So Wullie aits doon at the fire, and ana' wi' ber 
yaiD gaes the wife ; but scarce had sbe steekit the door, aa' wan half-waj 
down the doss, whan the baim cocks up on its doup in tbe cradle, and 
rounds in WuUie's lug, ' Wullie Tyler, an je winna tell my mither mhan 

she comes back. I'se ptaf ye a honiiie spring on the bagpipes.' 

So he rounds again in tbe bQirn's lug, ' Play up, my doo (dove), an' Vie 
tell naebody.' Wi' Ibat, tbe fairy ripcs amaog the cradle strae, an' poos 
oot a pair o' pipes, sic as tylcr Wullie ne'er bad Been in a' bis dayi — 

muntit wi' ivory, an' gold, an' silver, an' djmonls, an' what not 

Wullie bad nae great goo o' his performance ! ao be aits thinkin to hunael 
— ' Thia maun be a deil's get i an' I ken wcel boo to treat Ihem i an' gia 
I while tbe lime ana, Auld Waughorn bimsel may come to ruck bii son's 
cradle, an' play mc some foni praoki' so he catches the bairu by tbe cuff 
o' tbe neck, and whupt bitn into ihe fire, bagpipes and a' !'' Surely this 
little fellow did not deserve so cruel a fate'. 

Of another changeling it is related that, on seeing a huge lire kindled, 
with an egg-shell boiling on it, having one end of a measuring rod set in 
it, he crept out of the cradle on his bands, while his legs still remained 
in the cradle, and thus, Blrelcbiug himself out longer and longer, he at 
lengtb reached quite across tbe fioor up the chimney, when he eidaimed : 
" Well 1 seven times have I been the wood fall in Lesso forest, bm never 
until now have seeu so big a ladle in such a little pot^ '." 
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Methods nearly siiailnr of getting rid of ■ chsngeling are, with su 
moiiificiitions, amazingly wide-spread througliout almost tlie whole of 
Gampe. In the Irish tradition, the hoy, on seeing the egg-shells, e: 
claims ; " Fifteen hundred years have I been in the world, yet have nevi 
seen that before," Walter Scott (Minstrelsy, ii. p. 1 73), quoting " A Plei 
sant Treatise on Witchcraft," relates of s woman who, to ascertain whethi 
her child were a changeUng, was advised to break a draen e^, and place 
the twenty-four half shellB before it, then to go out and listen at the 
door ; for if the child spoke, it was a changeling. She did accordingly, 
and heard it say : " Seven years old vras I vhen I came to the nurse, and 
four years have 1 tived since, and never saw so many milk-pans before." 
See also Waldron's Isle of Man, and Grimm, D.M. p. 438, for other ac- 
counts. Similar stories are told of High land- Scotch and French change- 
lings. 

VarioDS monstrous charms were resorted Co in Scotland, for procuring 
the restoration of a child that had been so stolen ; the roost etlicscious of 
which was supposed to be the roasting of the supposititious child upon the 
live embers, when, it was believed, it wonld vanish, and the tme inftnt 
appear in the [)lace whence it had been originally abstracted'. 

THE DEVIL. 
FRI.IR RUUS. 

It is related that the devil once seeing how piously and 
virtuously the monks lived in the convent of Esrom *, as- 
sumed a human form, and knocked at the gate of the eon- 
vent for admission, saying his name was Ruus. He gave 
himself out for a scullion, and was received by the abbot 
as such. Being one day alone with the head cook, he re- 
sisted his authority, for which he received chastisement. 
At this he was sorely exasperated, and having just then a 
kettle of boiling water on the fire, he seized the head cook 
with all his might and set him on his head in the kettle j 
then ran out crying and lamenting the calamity that had 
befallen his master. Thus by his falsehood he deceived 
all the brethren in the convent, so that they regarded him 
as free from all suspicion and appointed him their head 

1 Scotfs Minstrelsy, ii. 172. 

' Formerly a celebrated monastery in the north of Seeland, not far from 
Fredensborg. 
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cook. Now this was precisely what Kuus had been aim- 
ing at, in order that he might corrupt the whole of the 
monks together. He now prepared viands so rich and 
delicate, that the monk forgot both prayer and faating and 
reaigned himself to luxurj-. It is even said that he intro- 
duced women into the convent, and thereby gained great 
favour with the abbot, who at length prevailed on him to 
enter the fraternity, as be wished to have such a cook 
constantly at band. From that hour strife and wickedness 
so gained the upper hand in the convent that it would in- 
evitably have fallen into the power of the evil one, if the 
brethren bad not repented in time. For one day Brother 
Ruus being in the forest, saw there a beautil'ul fat cow, 
which he slaughtered aud took a quarter of it to the con- 
vent ; the remainder he hung up in a tree. When the 
owner of the cow missed it, and discovered three quarters 
of it hanging in the tree, be determined to keep watch in 
another tree, for the purpose of detecting the thief, when 
he came to fetch the rest. By this means he discovered 
how the devils played their pranks in the forest, and heard 
at the same time much talk about Friar Ruus, how he 
would invite the abbot and monks to a banquet in hell. 
The peasant being naturally exceedingly terrified at all 
tbis, went on the following day to the abbot, to whom he 
related all he had heard and seen in the forest. On hear- 
ing this the abbot summoned all the monks to meet bim 
in the chm'cb, where they began to read and sing, ao that 
Ruus, who could not endure either, endeavoured to sneak 
awayi but the abbot seized him by tbe cowl and conjured 
him into a red horse, committing him to the power of hell. 
For many years after tbis event. Friar iluus's iron pot and 
gridiron were shown in the convent of Esrom. 



n tliere. Ilia epUapIi ran thus: 



P" 
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Ificjaeel Joto PriEst, (John priest) 

Qui dedit suuin graa Heat (grar horse) 

Nee nan de ailigine tue Liest, (tyo lasts) 

Semper comfdebat del Biest, (the hesl) 

SeifBie»eii inpulvere sud west, (south-west). 

To the foregoing, Malbcch. in bis UngdomsvBDdringei, adds that " tlie 

abbot afterwBtda constrained him to proceed to EnglSDd, and withont in- 

tetmisaion to rclum, bringing with him, through the air, as much lead a> 

amounted to 320,000 pounds weight, for the roof of the convent." 



THE DEVIL AT CA&DS. 

Once on a ChriBtmaB eve a set of profane gamesttrs 
were sitting in Lcmvig playing at cards for large sums, 
and as they became more and more excited by loaa and 
gain, they became at the same time more and more unre- 
strained in their abominable cursing and swearing. Wlien 
the night was somewhat advanced a knocking at the door 
was heard, and a well-dressed man entered, who begged 
permission to join the party. Having seated himself, lie 
took the cards and began by losing a considerable sum. 
While they were thus sitting and playing, a card fell on 
the floor, and when one of the party, having taken a light, 
crept under the table to pick it up, he saw that claws pro- 
truded from the stranger's boots, whence it was evident 
that he waa no other than tlie foul fiend, of whom it 
is well known that he can conceal everything except his 
claws. At this discovery a meaaenger was instantly des- 
patched to fetch the priest, who came and found the 
stranger still at the table, where he sat counting his 
money. The priest, who was a sagacious man, knew him 
instantly, and commanded him to depart ; but the fiend 
answered, that the men by their gambling and swearing 
had called him, and that he would not go before he had 
tasted warm blood. The priest thereupon took a little 
dog, that was running about the room, and threw it to 
him, which he eagerly tore in pieces and devoured, escept- 
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ing thre« hairs, which he was ohhged to leave behind. The 
priest haviug thus eatisfied him, bored a hole with an awl 
in the lead of one of the windows, and commanded him 
to make himself little and pass through itj becanse if he 
passed out by the door, he could quickly enter again by 
the same way. This cost the priest much trouble; but 
he pressed him so hard with reading and exorcisms, that 
he was at length compelled to obey, though he howled ao 
loud that it was heard over the whole town. 



A 8CH0IAR ASSIGNS I 

There was once a scholar in the school of Herlufsholm', 
who through the devil's craft was seduced to give himself 
up to his power and will. He therefore wrote a contract 
on a strip of paper with his own blood, and stuck it in a 
hole in the church wall. But for the salvation of his sin- 
ful soul, which the fiend would else have seized, it hap- 
pened that another scholar of the school found the paper 
and took it to the rector. Now nothing was to be done 
but to have recourse to many prayers, whereby the devil's 
cunning was turned to naught ; but it was long impossible 
to close up the hole in the wall so effectually that it was 
not immediately found open again. 

THE devil's footstep. 

In a field near Sonneriid there is a row of stones, 
among which one has on it the mark of a footstep. Of 
this it is related, that the devil once rested his foot on it 
when he had carried a bride away from her bridegroom, and 
was obliged to wander far and wide with her before he 
could find a man, who for a hatful of money would take 
the bridal wreath from her head ; for as long as she had 

' Of Herlufsholm school see hereafter. 
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that on lie had no power over h.er, the bridemaids having 
phiced it on her head in the name of Jesus. 

JENS PLOVG-AAHD. 

In Scindre-Nissum, near Bingkiobing ', there dwelt a 
man named Jena Plovgaard, who was in league with the 
devil, and could therefore raise tie dead and perform other 
feata of the kind, whereby he gained a considerable sum of 
money. But for this he was, on the other hand, after a 
certain number of years, to belong to the evil one. One day 
when he was absent from home, a fisherman from Thy came 
to ascertain what had become of a swine, but not meeting 
with Jena Plovgaard, and it being late, he slipt into the 
barn to sleep till the following morning, when he could 
accomplish his errand. In the middle of the night Jena 
returaed home, who, on hearing that a man from Thy had 
been there to make inquiry of bini concerning a lost swine, 
would immediately consult ' Eric *,' and for that purpose 
went into the bam to raise him. The man, who was atill 
awake, heard plainly how the devd was forced to obey, 
Jens asked him about the swine, but Eric would not 
utter a syllable, for he had observed that they were not 
alone ; while Jens, on the other hand, ascribed his silence 
to sheer obstinacy, and therefore took his iron whip, with 
which he belaboured the fiend until he told him that the 
swine lay under an earth-slip, and described the place 
most accurately. When the fisherman heard this, he 
spared Jens Plovgaard all further trouble, and on his re- 
turn dug in the alip, and found hia swine. 

The time at length arrived when the fiend, according to 
their compact, was to fetch Jens Plovgaard, who caused 
himself to be placed in a large cask together with an 

■ A small tnwn on 
' The devil, like oi 
Daniah term. 
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ample provision of meat and drink. This cask he caused 
to be buried in a field which was afterwards ploughed and 
sown. Allien the devil now came he could get no power 
over him, but ran backwards and forwards on the field 
every night for three weeks, and at last howled so terri- 
fically that he might have been heard on the other side of 
the fiord as far as Ulfborg church. At the expiration of 
the three weeks Jens Plovgaard was free, and caused him- 
self to be dug up ; and from that time there was no man 
in the whole parish so pious as hej but his great cunning 
he possessed no longer. 

HOW THE HEVIL ALLOWED HIMSELP TO BE O0TWITTED. 

In Jutland there was once a priest who knew more than 
his Paternoster, One evening there came a message to hi in 
from the manor-house, requiring his attendance there with 
the least delay possible, his aid being quite indispensable. 
The fact was that the proprietor, in order to attain to his 
vast riches, had sold himself to the devil, who was already 
there to fetch him, his time being expired. The priest, 
who arrived at the house just at the moment when the 
fiend was about to depart with the master, endeavoured to 
prevail on him to grant a further delay, first a year, then 
a month, — a week, — a day, but not even an hour would 
the fiend grant him. There stood on the table a little 
stump of wax candle nearly burnt out, pointing to which 
the priest said : " Thou wilt surely let him live as long as 
that stump lasts ? " To this the fiend assented, but at 
the same moment the priest seizing the light, blew it out 
and put it into his pocket ; so that for the present the fiend 
was obhged to leave the proprietor in peace, but who from 
that hour so amended his life that the devil got him not. 

A Bimilar artifice wilh a wai candle occQis in Nonm Gest's Sags, whereby 
Norpa Gest attuns to an age of many huadred yeata. la ihe Popular 
Traditiaas and Tales of Poland, we lind the devil allowing himsttf to be 
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lanner. See nlao ' The Devil outwitted ' i 



THE LADY OF KIOIBTGAASD. 

On tbe road from Aalborg ' to Thistedj through 
Oatrel, there lies in a valley on the left a mansion called 
Kiolbygaard, in which there once dwelt a very rich lady, 
but who was as wicked as she was rich, and was, moreover, 
devoted to sorcery. One of her greatest delights was to 
hear that there were carousings and gaming at the inn on 
Sundays. Among the servants of the mansion there was 
one that stood high above others in her favour, to whom 
she frequently showed a large chest containing silver 
money, telling him that he might take as much of it as 
he would, hut he was never able to raise a single piece 
from the chest. When be sometimes said that he wished 
he had so much money, because life must then be so joy- 
ous and pleasant, she always answered with a sigh : " Yes, 
true ! were there no horrid death ! " 

One night one of her tenants came to the mansion to 
pay bis rent, but found all in darkness, the family being 
in bed. He walked about the place until he came to a 
small apartment, in which he saw a light. On the middle 
of the floor he perceived a half-buahcl measure, and im- 
mediately a dog of ferocious aspect entered the room, 
approached the measure and barked into it, and every time 
he barked there fell from his mouth several pieces of silver 
money into the measure, nor did he leave the place before 
it was quite full. A great desire now came over tbe man 
to take some of these silver coins, and he accordingly 
helped himself to thirty new pieces and put them into his 
purse. In the morning he went to the lady to pay his 
rent ; but when she saw the new money, she declared that 
it had been taken from her. The man then told her what 
' A considerable town in Jutland. 
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he had seen in the night, whereupon she was bo terrified 
that she beatowed on him the farm which he had held on 
lease, in order to secure his silence sa to what he bad wit- 
nessed as long as he lived. 

When this lady had for many years been leading so un- 
righteous a life, she one evening ordered her coachman to 
put the horses to, as she wished to take a drive. The 
man objected that it was so dark that he could not find 
the way, but she answered that the horses knew it well 
enough. She then for more than two hours rode over 
stock and stone, until the horses stopt before an illuminated 
mansion which the man had never observed before. They 
drove in, the lady alighted and went into the saloon which 
was illuminated. In the mean while the man waited with 
the carriage. After a considerable time had elapsed he 
stole up to the window and peeped in, and saw his mistresB 
sitting on the middle of the floor undressed ; by her side 
a pile was burning, and a man stood combing her hair. 
Immediately after the man received orders to drive home, 
but from that hour no one ever saw the lady more, and 
the coachman's belief was that she was on that night con- 
veyed to hell. Her family, it is true, gave out that she 
returned home, and immediately after sickened and died ; 
while others asserted that at her pompous funeral the cofEn 
contained only a whisp of ati-aw. 

A FEAST WITH THE DEVIL. 

In Oatrel there once dwelt a man who entertained the 
snspicinn that his wife was a witch, and one St. John's eve 
resolved to remove his doubts by watching whether she 
went to the devil's banquet. At night therefore he kept 
an eye on her movements, and saw her take from a drawer 
a small phial of ointment which she rubbed over a peel, 
then setting herself astride on the peel, she said : " Now 
in the devil's name !" and immediately at full speed flew 
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up through the chimney. Hereupon the man did as he 
had seen his wife do, and flew after her on another peel, 
and at length descended in a mansion, in which there was 
a room brilliantly illuminated acd full of people. On his 
entrance he saw the devil going round and the witches 
sitting at table, at the head of which sat his own wife. 
The devil then came to him and inquired his business, to 
which he answered that he had followed his wife, ' Old 
Eric ' then banded him a book that he might inscribe his 
name in it, which he did, but adding the words " in the 
name of God." When the fiend saw what he had written 
he uttered a howl, and the whole manaon fell down. On 
the following morning the man found himself in a hole 
out in the fields, among a heap of human bones ; but his 
wife he never saw again. 



A girl once hy chance saw her mistress take a pot from 
the cupboard in which there was an ointment, with which 
she had no sooner anointed a broomstick, than with the 
broomstick between her legs she ttew away up the chimney. 
The girl, full of wonder at what she had seen, took the same 
pot out of the cupboard to sec what it contained, and mbhed 
a little of the ointment on a brewing vat, when instanta- 
neously she with the vat also flew up through the chimney 
atraightways to the Blocksberg, where there was a nume- 
rous assemblage of old women with base-viols and tiddles 
before them. The devil himself, whom they called Old 
Eric, when he had danced out a polonaise and paid the mu- 
sicians, came to the girl with a book, in which he desu'cd 
her to write her name ; hut she, instead of her name, first 
wrote the wort^ with which it is usual to try the pen : 
'Den, som mig foder,' etc, ; the devil, consequently, was 
unable to take the book back, and would not dance again 
the whole evening, although he had previously been never 
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off the floor. Early on tte following morniog, which wrs 
St. John's day, all the old damea rode back on their 
broomsticks, and the girl in her brewing vat, until they 
came to a brook, across which the old women sprang very 
nimbly ; but the girl hesitated and thought within her- 
self; "It surely won't do to make such a jump with a 
brewing vat," But at last she said : " I can at any rate 
try." So giving the vat a kick, it sprang aa lightly as 
the broomsticks themselves ; at which the girl laughing, 
exclaimed : " That was a devil of a jump for a brewing 
vat 1 " But scarcely had she uttered the devil's name 
when the vat stopt, the book was away, and the good laae 
had to find her way back to Thisted on foot. 



THE BOOK OF CYPRUNUS. 
Cyprianus was a student, and by nature a gentle and 
orderly person, but he had passed through the Slack 
School in Norway, and was therefore engaged to the devil 
to apply his learning and extraordinary facidties to the 
perpetration of evil. This grieved him in his latter years, 
his heart being good and pious ; so to make the evil good 
again, he wrote a book, wherein he first shows how evil is 
to be done, and then how it may be remedied. The book 
begins by explaining what sorcery is, and with a warning 
against it. It is divided iuto three heads, viz. Cyprianus, 
Dr. Faustus, and Jacob Ramel. The last two parts are 
written in characters which are said to be Persian or 
Arabic, and also in ordinary characters. In this book are 
taught exorcising, laying and raising of spirits, and all that 
of which mention is made iu the 5th book of Mosea, 
xviii. 10, 11, 12. Whether this book has been printed is 
uncertain, but manuscript copies of it are concealed here 
and there among the common people, who regard it as 
something sacred. Those who possess the book of Cy- 
prianus need never want money, they can read the devil 
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to them and &om them, and no one can harm them, not 
cFED the devil himself. But whoever possesses the book 
cannot get rid of it ; for whether he sella, burns or buries 
itj it will come back; and if a person cannot dispose of it 
before his death, it will go badly with him. The only 
method is, to write his name in it is his own blood, and 
lay it in a secret place in the church, together with four 
shillings clerk's fee. 



The following is the German tradition of Cyprianua ; 

In ancient times there lived in one of the Danish isles 
a man named Cyprianus, who was worse than the devil ; 
consequently, after he was dead and gone to hell, he was 
again east forth by the devil and replaced on his isle. 
There he wrote nine books, in the old Danish tongue, on 
witchcraft and magical spells. Whosoever has read all 
these nine books through becomes the property of the 
devil. From the original work three (or nine) copies are 
said to have been made by a monk, and mutilated copies of 
these to have been dispersed all over the world. A count, 
who resided in the castle of Ploen ^, is said to have pos- 
sessed a perfect copy, which he caused to be fastened with 
chains and buried under the castle j because in reading 
through eight books he was so ti-ouhled and terrified that 
he resolved on concealing it from the sight of the world. 
One of these books still exists in Flensborg *. Some 
spells JTom the nine books are still known among aged 
people. Whoever wishes to be initiated therein must first 
renounce bis Christianity. 

' The count here alluded to nas, no doubt, Duke Hans Adolf of IIol- 
Etein-Ploen, who was a great magician, tad was finally canjed off by the 
devil, through a window, though the maiter was hushed up. He lived in 
the 17th century. 

' A considerable town in Sleswig. 
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Two miles from Horscns ' there dwelt a miller, who was 
a master in the black art and posBcaaed the book of Cy- 
prianus. A peasant having once stolen an axe from him, 
was obliged to bring it back at midnight, and was, more- 
over, borne so high in the air that his feet rattled among 
thetopa of the trees in Bierre forest, Thia miller in fact 
performed ao many wonderful things that all his neigh- 
bours were astonished at bis feats. Impelled by curiosity, 
a journeyman miller once sljpt into his m'aBter*a private 
room, where having found an old quaint -looking volume, 
he began to read in it, when the hoiTible Satan appeared 
before him and asked bis commands. The man, who was 
not aware that it was necessary to give the fiend some stiff 
job to execute, fell down in terror deprived of speech, and 
it would, no doubt, have been all over with him, had not 
his master entered at the moment and seen how matters 
stood. Snatching up the book, the miller instantly began 
to read in another placBj in order, if possible, to drive the 
fiend away ; but things had already gone too far, and 
nothing remained to be done but to give him something to 
do, so taking a sieve, he commanded him to bale water 
with it from the mill-pond ; but being unable to do bo, he 
was obliged to take his departorc through the air, and left 
behind him a most loathsome stench. 

Cyprian's book is also known in Normandy, uliere a aiuiilar BtoTj ii 
lolci under the title of Le Grimoire du Cure. Calderon lias made Cypriaa 
the hero of one of bis dramas, in whicb he appears ai a native of Antiocbi 

OF WITCHES. 
On St. John's eve the witches, as it is generally knowDj 
have a meeting with ' Old Erie,^ though it rarely happens 
that others are witneaaes of the apectacle. 
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In Giording near Ribe ^ there was once a. serving-man, 
who on that night placed a green turf on his head, that he 
might be invisible to the witches, and so slipt into the 
churchyard. While standing quite secm-c and looking at 
the wonderful witch-dance mund Old Eric, who sat in the 
middle, it happened that one of the women came quite 
close to him, when, in springing aside, the turf fell from hia 
head. In an instant he became visible to all the witches, 
who started off in pureuit of him, and had not the priest 
happened to be standing just without his gate, he would 
hardly have escaped falling into their clutches. 



In a certain house everything went pen-ersely; for 
which reason the inhabitants sent to a well-known wise 
woman. She came and went about the house both within 
and without. At last she stood still before a large stone, 
which lay just without the dwelling. "This," said she, 
"should be rolled away." But all that they could do 
with levers and other means was to no purpose : the stone 
would not move. At length the wise woman herself 
hobbled up to the stone, and scarcely had she touched it 
before it moved from its old station. Beneath was found 
a silken purse filled with the claws of cocks and eagles, 
human hair and nails. " Put it into the fire together 
with a good bundle of pea-straw, that it may catch 
quickly," said the old woman; and no sooner was this 
said than done. But the momcut the fire began to take 
effect it began to howl and hisa as if the very house were 
ready to fall, and people who stood out in the fields hard 
by plainly saw a witch sally forth on her broomstick from 

■ A cit; on the nest eidc of Jutland, nith a dne old cathedral, eaid to 
be the first church in Denmaik. The early kings frequently kept theii 
EDurt at Ribe. 
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the mouth of the oven. At the saiue moment the old 
woman died, who, it was supposed, had bewitched the 
house, and all the sorcery was at an end. 



In the neighbourhood of Ostrel a man served at a 
farm, the mistresa of which unknown to him was a witch. 
Although she gave him good and wholeaome food, he 
never thrived, but became thinner every day. At this 
being much troubled, he went to a wise man, to whom 
he communicated his case. From this man he learned 
that his mistress was a witch, and that at night, while he 
slept, she transformed him into a horse, and rode upon 
him to Troms church in Norway ; so that it was not to be 
wondered at that his etrength decreased. The wise man 
at the same time gave him an ointment with which to rub 
his head at night ; then when he fell asleep he would have 
a violent itching on his head, when he would wake and see 
that he was standing outside of Troms church. The man 
did as he had been directed, and on waking the following 
night, he waa standing by Troms church holding a bridle 
in hia hand, which he had torn off in scratching his head ; 
and behind him he saw many horsea bound together by 
each other's tail. \Vhen he had for some time stood thus 
without the church door, hia mistress came out and cast 
a friendly look at him ; but he nodded for her to come 
nearer, and when she came he cast the bridle over her 
head, when instantly shewastransfonned into a handsome 
mare. He then mounted the mare and rode homewards. 
On hia way he called at a farrier's and caused him to put 
four new shoes on the marc. On reaching home, he told 
his master that he had been out to buy a capital mare, 
which would go well with the one he ^-eady had. The 
master bought her of him for a good round sum ; but 
when he took the bridle off, the mare disappeared and the 
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mistress stood in her place with new horseRhoes on her 
Lands aud feet. Then the man related all that had taken 
place ; the wife was in consequence turned out of doors, 
and never got the horseshoes off her bands and feet. 

The North Genoans have a story (The Witch with the bridle) very 
nearly resembling the foregoing. MiiUenboff, No. 310. 



In Ostrel there was at one time a vast number of 
witches. A huntsman, who was in the habit of passing 
by the farm of Bailer, always observed in the neighbour- 
hood either a hare or a wild duck ; yet, notwithstanding 
that he shot (and was a sure shot), he never could hit 
either the one or the other. He onee saw a duck lying 
in the water close by the farm, at which he shot many 
times, but the duck remained quite still and seemed not 
to notice the firing. As now neither shot nor slug would 
hit it, he cut a silver button from bis jacket, said three 
Aves over it and put it into his piece. Now he hit the 
duck, which, however, 0ew out of the water into the farm, 
and hid itself in the poultry-hoase. The huntsman fol- 
lowed and told the people, who were sitting at supper, 
what he had done, and demanded the duck he had shot. 
The master told him he might go into the kitchen and 
speak to the servant maid, who would see to get him bis 
duck. When he entered the kitchen there sat an ugly old 
beldam by the chimney, with only one shoe on, while the 
blood was running down her leg. She said she had fallen 
down and cut herself, but the huntsman knew instantly 
that it was the witch that he had shot, and hurried out of 
the place with all possible speed. 



At Brondsted Mark, in the diocese of Ribe, there is 
shown a spot near the forest, where in former days a castle 
is said to have stood. In this castle dwelt a lady who 
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was a. witch, and one day when all the men of Broodsted. 
were at the chase, she, in the form of a hare, it is said, 
kept constantly teaung and tantalizing them, until aa 
old peaaant, wiser than the others, took a silver button, 
loaded his piece with it, and shot the hare in the leg. The 
following day it was mmoured that the lady was sick. 
She never appeared again. 



Two men from Svendstrup near Aalborg went out one 
night to shoot hares in the churchyard. For this purpose 
they stationed themselves in the church tower, expecting 
that game of some sort would appear, but in vain. At 
midnight, however, a swarm of hares burst forth from all 
the graves; but although the men at first ventured to 
shoot at them, not a single one fell, and their nomber so 
increased that the whole churchyard was completely hidden 
under their countless multitude. The men were then 
seized with a sudden terror, and with difficulty escaped 
unscathed. 

On Boniholm it is related that the 'witches make a kind of hara of old 
legs of stockings, with three harrow-prougs instead of legs. These hues, 
which they call ' eniorbacrer,' are sent by the nitches to fetch milk troio, 
their DeighbDurs' cattle. Hares used b; the nitcbes to milk cattle are 
also known in Sweden. 



In the parish of Visaenberg in Fyen there was once a 
woman who was generally regarded as a witch. When at 
the point of death she could not divest herself of life ; but 
another cunning woman, who was present, advised that 
straw should be placed under the chair in which the dying 
woman sat j for if she were a witch, she nuist die imme- 
diately afterwards, this means having never been known 
to fail. This advice was followed and the woman died 
shortly after. 



THE SHIP-MASTER OF AARHUUSi AND THE FINLAP. 

A shipmaater from Aarhuus waa once lying at Dront- 
heim, where he formed an acquaintance with a Fiulap, 
who often came on board to visit him. This Pialap, who 
could perform many sorceries, offei-ed, among other things, 
to teach the shipmaster how to procure a wind. This, 
thought the skipper, might be very convenient, and the 
next day the Finlap brought a bag \vith him, which he 
placed outside of the cabin, saying, that he needed only 
to take that with him, and he could make any wind. But 
the shipmaster on reflection would have no concern with 
it, suspecting that it came from the devil, The Finlap 
then asked him whether he wished to know how his wife 
and children were. On the skipper answering in the 
affirmative, the Finlap immediately fell down on the deck 
as if dead. After aome time he rose, saying ; " I have 
been to Aarhuus. Thy wife was sitting drinking coffee ; 
the others were also iu good health, though one of the 
children had been ill. That thou mayest believe my words, 
— dost thou know this?" at the same time handing him 
a silver spoon. " This," said the other, " thou hast taken 
from my house in Aarhuus." And so saying took the 
spoon and kept it. 

After they had been lying some time at Drontheim, the 
Finlap one morning said : " To-morrow we shall be under 
sail, and shall both have a good wind, although you are 
going southward and I northward. And I will further 
tell you that you will not go to Chriatiania fiord, to pur- 
chase a lading, as you think ; but will get a better freight 
than you expect." On the following morning both were 
under sail, and the wind changed so that the JutJander 
had a fair wind for twelve hours, and afterwards the Fin 
for twelve hours. When off the isles of Oster-Riis the 

' A city on the east cowt of Jutland, vitb a spftdous old cathedril. 
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wind for the Jutlander was directly adverse, bo that after 
liaving beaten about for nights and days, he was at last 
obliged to seek a port in the Oster-Riis islands. There 
one merchant outbid another in their offers of freight, but 
being eastward bound for a cargo, lie declined their pro- 
posals, until a merchant at length offered him a freight to 
the Issefiord which almoat equalled the value of a whole 
lading. This he could not withstand, but wrote to his 
owners, that for weighty considerations he had not fol- 
lowed their orders, an announcement which among the 
parties interested in Aarhuus excited the suspicion that 
he bad lost his wits. On his arrival home after this trip, 
and when juat stepping on shore, being questioned about 
his freight, he answered : " I have it in my fob." This 
proved highly satisfactory. On coming home to his wife, 
he inquired : " How are all here 1 " — " Well," was the 
answer. — "Has any one been ill?"— "Yes, the yoang 
one." — "Have you lost anything?" — "No — yes — no," 
— " Think again." — "Yes, a silver spoon." — "There it 
is," — said the skipper, laying it on the table. 

OF FRIT SKUD. 

To acquire 'Frit Skud,' that is, always to hit the mark 
aimed at, some lay certain prayers or secret words under 
the chamber of the piece. Others effect the same by let- 
ting the wind on a Thursday morning blow into the barrel. 
Such certain shooters are in league either with the evil 
one or with the wild huntsman, and whether they shool 
to the east or to the west, their shot always brings them 
game of some kind. 

On the manor of Thiele in Jutland there was once an 
old keeper, who often when out sporting, especially when 
he was rather drunk, would turn the piece backwards and 
fire it off; and he never did so without bringing down 
game. 
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TRADITIONS OF SPECTRES. 



All over the couutry a terrific apparition makes its aj)- 
peai-ance, of which every one who has either seen or heard 
it speaks with shuddering, It occnra at various times that 
a rushing and buzzing, a shouting and uproar, a cracltiiig 
and rattling are heard in the air, precisely as if a hunting 
party, with echoing horns, dogs with outsti-etched necka, 
and wild huntsmen, were galloping through the fields and 
forests. It is THE PLYING aoNrsMAN, says the peasant, 
laying himself on his face on the eartii, or hiding himself 
behind a tree, until the hellish band has passed. 



On the west side of Miien there is a forest called Gron- 
vaeld, in which Groii-Jette (Green-giant ') hunts every 
night on horseback, with his head under his left arm, a 
spear in his hand, and many hounds around him. At 
harvest time the peasants leave a. bundle of oats for hia 
horse, that it may not trample down their grain in the 
night. Gronsund is named from him, as Phanefiord is 
called after Phane, his betrothed. Near Frendrup a large 
stone is to be seen, which is said to have been Gron-Jette's 
sleeping place; and in the pBrish of Aastrup on Falater^ 
are several mounds, in which those whom Grtin-Jettc has 
slain with his spear lie buried. But Gron-Jette and Phane 
lie buried on HarboUe Mark, in Stege parish, where a 
giant-grave is shown, a hundred and seventy ells long. 

' The Grat componeot of (his uBme Grimm (D. M. p. 8!*G) consideTB Co 
be the 0. Nor. Gron (beard), and the entire name as iilentical witJi the 
O. Nor. Graniutimn, Ihe beardtd giant, without any allusion to the colour 
of his clotliing. 

* One of [he small Danish islands near Miien. 
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One night when GWin-Jette was hunting in Borre-Skov, 
he stopped his horse before Henrik Fyenboe's door, 
knocked, and ordered him to hold hia doga. He then 
mde away, Henrik Tyenboe standing in the mean while 
at his door holding the dogs for two hours. At length 
Gron-Jette returned with a mermaid lying acrosa his horse, 
which he had shot, and said to the peasant : " After ber 
I have been hunting these seven years; but now I got 
her down by Palster." He then asked for something to 
drink, having got which, he handed a gold coin to Henrik 
Fyenboe, which burnt a hole through hia hand and dis- 
appeared on the earth. The huntsman then laughing 
said : " Now thou canst say that Gron-Jette has held out 
his hand to thee. But that thou mayest not say that I 
have di'unk at thy coat, take the hand with which thou 
hast held the dogs." He thereupon rode away, and Hen- 
rik took the band, which be long held under lock and 
key, and from that time increased in affluence; but at 
length, when he thought httle of it, be became poorer 
than he had ever been, and died in great misery, 

la former limes it vim a superstition in Mben la leave a thai itaniliiig 
of the Usl Black tbot noa housed ; hue al a later period, lliat the last shear 
of oat» that was bound up should be thrown into the field with these 
words : " This is for the Jode of Upsala' ; this he shall bayc for his horse 
on Christmas eve." They believed that if they neglected this, their cattle 
woald die, la Norway the custom prevailed of setting a sheaf on a pole 
for the birds, on Christmas eve- 

PALNB'JAGBR, OB FALNE TBE HUNTER. 

Like as King Valdemar hunts by night in Seeland does 
Paine the Hunter* hunt in Fyen ; and it is related that a 
man, who, about a hundred years since, dwelt near Odense, 
once fell in with him. For when this man was one night 
gone with hia people to bind barley, there came to him a 

> See page 124. ' Palnatokl, the founder of Jotosborg. 
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tall and comely female, who asked : " Have ye seen any- 
thing of Paine- Jfegerf And on their answering that 
they had not seen him, she hastened through the wood. 
But an hour had scarcely elapsed when Palne-Jieger came 
to the same people, with helmet and waving plume on his 
head, a bow on his left and a quiver on his right shoulder, 
and sandals on hia feet. He inquired : " Have ye seen 
anything of Langpatte?" And when they had given 
him the beat intelligence they could, he hastened after 
her. He did not, however, catch her that night, as the 
same happened to the harvest people on the night fol- 
lowing. 

Every new year's night Palne-Jteger fetches three horse- 
shoes from one or other smithy m Pyen, and the smiths 
forget not to lay them ready for him on the anvil, as he 
always leaves three golden horse-shoea in their stead. 
But if he comes to any smithy and does not find shoes, 
he removes the anvil, as it once happened to a smith in 
Korup, whose huge anvil Palne-Jfeger moved up into the 
tower of Seden church, whence the smith had great dif- 
ficulty in getting it down again, 

HORNS J£GER. 

In the neighbourhood of Aarhuus Horns Jseger hunts 
by night, to extirpate all the Elf-wives. Early one morn- 
ing a man from Lyngen, who was out in the field to 
remove bis horses, heard with terror a rustling in the air, 
and immediately saw a man on horseback coming towards 
him. It was Horns Jseger, and he had with him three 
hounds bound with a silken cord, "Hold my dogs," 
cried he to the terrified peasant, and then again rode off; 
but returned shortly after, having two Elf-wives hanging 
across the horse's neck, who were bound together by their 
long hair, " Give me my dogs now," cried he to the 
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peasant, " and hold forth thy hand for drink-money." 
The man did so, but the huntsman only put the end of 
three fingers into his hand, and having thus burnt him, 
rode away with the two howling Rlf-wivea. 

JONS J^GER. 

In the neighbourhood of Aalborg Jons Jseger often rides 
through the air, followed by a number of bounds that run 
on the earth. Whoever meets him must lie down fiat, 
else he would be sick afterwards. Sometimes this hunts- 
man may be heard calling his dogs with a horrid scream. 
If he happens to pass over a house in which two doors 
opposite each other stand open, his dogs pass through 
them; and if, at the same time, brewing or baking is 
going on in the house, it will all be spoiled. 

KING Abel's hunt. 

In Sleswig it is the Danish king Abel, the fratricide, 
that leads the Wild-hunt, who in an expedition against 
the Frieslanders (a. 1253) sank into a deep morass as he 
was fording the Eyder, where, being encumbered with the 
weight of his armour, he was slain. His body was buried 
in the cathedral, but his spirit found no rest. The canons 
dug up the corpse, and buried it in a morass near Gottorp, 
"but in the place where he is buried and the neighbour- 
hood, even within our own memory, horrid sounds and 
shrieks are heard, by which travellers by night are often 
terrified and rendered almost lifeless. Many persons 
worthy of credit relate and affirm that they have heard 
sounds so resembling a huntsman's horn, that any one 
would say that a hunter was hunting there, and which 
the usual night-watch at Gottorp have frequently heard. 
It is, indeed, the general rumour that Abel has appeared 
to many in our time, black of aspect, riding on a small 
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horse, and accompanied by three hounda, which appear to 
be burning like fire'." 

King Abel was buried in St, Peter's church at Sleswig, 
but on account of hia cruel fratrieide be could find no vast 
in the grave. By night he hauiitcd the church and dis- 
turbed the monks at their prayers, so that at length it was 
found necessary to take up his body and sink it in a mo- 
rass near Gottorp. To keep him in the grave, a sharp 
stake was driven down in the earth through him. The 
place is still known by the name of the king's grave. He 
nevertheless rides every night on a black horse, accom- 
panied by a leash of dogs. Then ia to be heard a slam- 
ming of gatea, besides a terrific shouting and screaming, 
so that all who hear it are struck with fear. 

Some ropemakers in Sonderborg once undertook to 
stop hira, by stretching a rope aci'oss the street ; but when 
he came, everything gave way before him. 

In Snedea, wlien a i 
night, the people ssy ; 

KING VALDEMAR's HUNT. 

In Secland it is King Valdemar^ who rides, of whom 
a stoiy is told similar to one related of Charlemagne. 
King Valdemar loved a lady from Riigen named Tovelille*, 
at whose death hia sorrow was so great that he could not 
quit her corpse, but had it carried with him whithersoever 
he went. This being found inconvenient to those about 

1 J. Cypnei Ann. Epiacopor. Sleav. p. 267, quoted bj Tliiele. i. p. IHJ, 
edit. 1920. 

" Geijer, Sv. Rikes Hald. i. p. 268. 

' Valdemar IV.of Denmiirk.Banuuiied Atterdagi he reigned from 1334 
to 137^1 and waa the last male deecendant i>f King Svend Eatritbaon, the 
nephew of Cnut the Great, bf hi^ sister Etitrilh, manied to Ulf Jart. 

* ToveliUe, i. e. the little dove. In like manner, Christian the Second's 
celebratEd mistress waa called Dyveke, iijiiifylng Ihc same in Low Ger- 
nan. She wu of Dntch extraction. 
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the king, one of the courtiers seiEed a favourable moment 

to ascertain what it vaa that ao attracted him to the dead 
body. He found on her finger an enchanted ring, which 
had been placed there by her mother, that even after death 
she might retain the love of Valdemar. The courtier took 
the ling from her finger, and the king's affection i 
instantly transferred from the duad lady to himself, who 
had retained the ring in hia poBsesaion ; so that whatever 
was to he done was to he done by or thi-ough hini. This 
at length becoming exceedingly irksome to him, and as 
he knew that it was to the ring he was indebted for the 
king's favour, he threw it into a marsh as he was one day 
riding through GuiTe wood. From that moment the king 
began to find more pleasure in the wood than in any other 
place. He caused the castle of Gurre to he built, and 
hunted in the wood day and night ; at the same time it 
became a habit with him to utter the words which after- 
wards proved his curse : that God was welcome to keep 
heaven, if he might only hunt in Gurrc. 

He now rides evei-y night fi'om Burre to Gurre, and is 
known over all the country as the (lying huntsman. In 
some places he is called the flying Marcolfus. When he 
approaches, great shouting and uproar and cracking of 
whips are heard in the air ; the people then step aside and 
place themselves behind the trees. First come his coal- 
black hounds, which run on all sides snuffing the ground, 
with long red-hot tongues hanging out of their mouths. 
Then comes ' Wolmar ' on his white horse, sometimes hold- 
ing hia own head under the left arm. Wlieo he meets 
any one, especially an old person, he commands him to 
hold a couple of his hounds, and makes him cither stand 
with them for several hours, or loose them immediately 
after a shot, on hearing which they break from all bonds 
and chains. When he is thus riding onwards, he is heard 
to slam the gates after him j and in many places where 
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there is a passage through a farm, he rides in at one gate 
and out at the other, and no locks or bolts are ao strong 
as not to fly open at his approach. In some places lie 
takes his course even over the house-tops, and in the 
neighbourhood of Herlufsholm there is said to be a house, 
the roof of which ia considerably sunk in the middle, 
because he ao often passes over it. In the north of See- 
land he has another Gnrre, where there are ruins, which 
are still called Valdemar's castle. It is a custom here for 
the old women, at St. John's tide, to go out at night on 
the road, and open the gates for him. About two miles 
from Gurre is Valdemar's mount, surrounded by water. 
Here, according to the tradition, six priests in black walk 
every midnight, muttering over the islet. Between Sol- 
lerijd and Nienim, he hunts with black dogs and horses, 
on the road called Wolmar's way. 

Having thus roamed about, he rests alternately at many 
places in the country. It is pai-ticularly related that he 
stops at Vallij castle, where he has a bedchamber, in wliich 
there stood two ready-made beds. Here he passes the 
night in the form of a black dog. In the same room stand 
two large cheats, which, on being once opened, were 
found full of small round pieces of leather ; " for better 
money they had not in King Wolmai^'s time." A sub- 
terraneous passage ia said to connect Vallo castle with 
TolliJsegaard, in the district (amt) of Holbek, Here he is 
also said to have had a chamber, and foi'merty even a maid- 
servant was kept to wait on him. Sometimes he rests at 
Vordingborg, in 'Valdemar's Tower,' or among the ruina 
of 'Valdemar's Castle,' where young females and persons 
from his time are often seen to go and make beds. A 
peasant, who would not believe that the king thus came 
to his tower in the night, ventured once to pass the night 
there ; but at midnight, in walked King Valdemar to him, 
greeted him in a friendly manner, and said, " Thou hast 
K 5 
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my thanks for taking care of my tower," at the same time 
holding out to him a ^old coin, but which, when the pea- 
saut took it, burnt a round hole through his haod, and 
fell like a coal to the gi'ound. From thia dreadful money, 
an idea may be formed of what his Bufferings must be. It 
sometimes happens, when an old man or woman has faith- 
fully held his dogs for many hours, that he throws them 
something that appears like coal, and is, therefore, disre- 
garded, but when examined, is found to be pure gold. 

FUNISBMENT FOR SEUOVINO LAND-MARKS. 

Before the permanent allotment of lands, to every pea- 
sant, in sowing time, so much of the field or mark was 
assigned as was just and appropriate, and boundary-posts 
were di-iveo between his and hia neighbour's allotment. 
Whoever removed such marks, though he might escape 
punishment in this world, could find no rest m the grave, 
but by way of penalty must plough every night on the 
spot where his sin lay hidden. Of such ploughmen it is 
said, that when any person came near, they compelled 
him to drive their horses ; and if any one were so forced 
into their service, there was no other way to get free again 
than to take notice of the place where he began, and after 
the first turn to cast away the reins. He might then 
pursue his way unscathed. 



Near Skive lies the manor of Krabbesholm, where there 
once dwelt a lady who wished to appropriate to herself an 
adjacent field, and therefore caused her overseer to put 
earth from the garden at Krabbesholm into his wooden 
shoes, with which he went to the field in dispute, and swore 
that he stood on the soil of Krabbesholm. The field was 
adjudged to the lady, but afterwards the overseer could 
not die before she had given it back ; yet he, nevertheleBa, 
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every nigM still goes round the field with earth in his 
wooden shoes. 



Three men belonging to Spandet, in North Sleswig, 
Bwore away the beautiful meadow of Elkjier from the vil- 
lage of Fjerated ; in lieu of which the villagers got the in- 
ferior one of Sepkjier. They had also put earth in their 
shoes. After their death they were long to be eeen wan- 
dering about the meadow, wringing their hands and 

Med Ret og Skjel, By law and right, 

Det ved vi vel. That know we well, 

Elkjier ligger til Fjerstcd By, Elkjeer belongs to Fjersted luwii, 

Sepkjier ligger til Spandet. Sepkjter belongs to Spandet, 



Near Ebeltoft dwelt a peasant who possessed land aud 
cattle in superabimdancej paid taxes both to church and 
state, brought hia tithes at the right time, gave to the 
poor, and went every Sunday to church ; yet, notwith- 
standing all this, there was not an individual in the whole 
neighbourhood that placed any real confidence in him. 
He died and was buried, but after having lain in the earth 
until haiTcst time, he was heard at night crying piteously 
over the field : " Boundarj' here I boundary there ! " Now 
people discovered how in his lifetime he had acquired his 
wealth, 

A Sunday's child. 

In Fyen there was a woman who was bom on a Sunday, 
and, like other Sunday's children, had the faculty of see- 
ing much that was hidden from others. But because, in 
consequence of this property, she could not pass by the 
church at night without seeing either a hearse or a spectre, 
the gift became a perfect burthen to her. She therefore 
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took the advice of a man skilled in such matters, who di- 
rected her, whenever she saw a spectrcj to say : " Go to 
heaven," but when she met a hearse, " Hang on." Hap- 
pening some time after to meet a hearse, she, through 
lapse of memory, cried out : " Go to heaven ! " and 
straightway the hearse rose up in the air and vanished. 
Afterwards meeting a spectre, she said to it : " Hang on I" 
when the spectre clung round her neck, hung on her back, 
and drove her down into the earth before it. For three 
days her shrieks were heard, before the spectre coidd put 
an end to her wretched life. 

SPECTRES IN ST. KNUD's CHITBCH AT ODEN'SE '. 

A man in Odense was once desii-otis of knowing what 
took place in the church in the night-time, and therefore 
one evening went into St. Knud's, where he remained. 
At midnight he saw a spectre come forth from one of the 
gravea holding a long wax taper, with which it went about 
and lighted all the candles in the church. Shortly after 
there came one spectre after another walking slowly from 
their graves, and placed themselves in the seats, among 
whom the man lying in concealment recognised many a 
good old friend. At length came a spectre in priestly 
attire, ascended the pulpit, and preached a sermon in an 
nnknown tongue, until day began to dawn. 

HANS N^B. 

In the village of Qvamdrup in Fyen there was once a 
horrible spectre, which caused great fear and disquietude 
throughout the whole parish; as every one that saw it 
died immediately after. This spectre had assumed the like- 
ness of adead man called Hans Naib, and when it appeared 
to any one, it was always with the cry ; " Look at Hans 
' Tbe chief town of the island of Fjen. 
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Nseb ! " All the men in the place and then the women 
were already dead] and the turn now came to the young 
ones. In this impending danger a young fellow offered 
to encounter the apparition and endeavour to drive it 
away. For this purpose he went at midnight to the church 
path, through which the spectre was in the habit of pass- 
ing, having previously provided himself with steel in 
various shapes. When the apparition approached, he 
fearlessly threw steel before its feet, so that it was obliged 
instantly to turn back, and appeared no more in the pa- 
rish. But the young man being satisfied that it really 
was Hans Nseb, it was resolved to open hia grave, to see 
if anything were amiss, when it was found that he was 
lying on his face in the coffin, whence it was evident to 
all that with hia cry of " Look at Hans Nteb '* he had only 
wished to cause them to lay him on his back, it being well 
known that a corpse cannot have peace in the grave when 
it lies otherwise. 

A SAGACIOUS WOMAN. 

Near Lille Vaerluee in Seeland there once dwelt a 
farmer who associated with thieves and rohbers, never 
went to church, and was in bad i-epute among all for his 
impiety. When he was dead and buried, and the funeral 
procession had returned fi'om the ehureh to drink ' grave 
beer ' at the house of the decea-sed, they sow him sitting 
on the roof staring down on ail who ventured to look up 
at him, so that scarcely one remained behind, all leaving 
the place as quickly as possible. At length came the 
priest, who began reading, and exorcised him down into 
Kalsmose hard by Farum take ; and that he might con- 
tinue there till the world's end, a sharp stake was driven 
into the earth ao that it just met his head. While all this 
was being done, an old crone chanced to be present who 
understood these matters better than the priest himself. 
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and who taking a darning needle without an eye, stuck it 
into the itake. At this the spectre cried out from be- 
neath : " Thou shouldet not have done that, thou old 
witch I I should else have been at home hefore thee ! " But 
now he is obliged to remain beneath, yet he flies about 
every night, and is a night-raven uotU cock-crowing. 

MASTEE MADS AND HEKR ANDEB8. 

Master Madfl, the priest of Luniby, was full of shrewd- 
aess and cunning. lie unce aaid that the dead were 
liable to thirst, and caused a cask of beer to be brought 
to the funerals within the church, and when, some days 
after, the beer was looked after, it was all drunk out. 
Many persons now conceived all sorts of opiniona con- 
cerning him, and certain it is, that when Master Mad» 
waa dead he re-appeared. His successor, Herr Anders, 
who was no less shrewd than Master Mads, undertook to 
exorcise his spirit, wheresoever it might chance to be. One 
night, therefore, he went out into the field which is now 
called the Pilelykke, taking with him three large books. 
There sure enough he met with Master Mads, with whom 
he had a hard struggle, and was hardly able to answer all 
the questions put to hiui by the learned sprite. So at 
length he had recourse to reading out of one of his books, 
which Master Mads, however, knocked out of his hand. 
In all haste Herr Anders then drew forth the second book, 
and again began to read ; but the spectre struck this also 
out of his hand, saying : " When thou wast a lad thou 
didst once steal a wheaten loaf in Elsinore." But Herr 
Anders lost no time in thi-owing two skilliogs to him, an- 
swering, that with that it would be paid. At the same 
time he took forth the thii-d book, from which he read so 
impressively that Master Blads found himself under the 
necessity of creeping into the earth at the spot where he was 
standing, and where a sharp stake of oak was driven to 
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hold him down. Old folks say that they have seen the 
stake in its place, adding that oii shaking it to and fro, a 
voice was alwaya heard from beneath, crying: "Pull it 
up ! PoU it up ! " 

OF DRAGONS. 

Abont a mile and a quarter from Sorb ' stands Aleted 
church, in which there is still to be seen a picture repre- 
senting a fight between a bull and a dragon, in comme- 
moration, as ])cople say, of an event which took place in 
the churchyard. According to the tradition, a dragon hud 
taken up his abode near the church gate, and done great 
injury to the people, so that uo one could enter the church, 
when an ancient wise man gave his advice, that a buU-calf 
should be reared with pure sweet milk, and after a certain 
time be set to fight with the serpent. At the end of the first 
year, the young bull was so strong, that every one thought 
it might stand the encounter; but on seeing the serpent, 
it was so terrified, that it was found necessary to feed it 
in the same manner for another year. It was then less 
timid, but would not engage in combat until the end of 
the third year, when it proved so bold and vigorous that 
it instantly engaged in the conflict and killed the dragon. 
But the bull was so envenomed that it was found neces- 
sary to kill it also, and bury it together with the dragon. 

There is a tradition nearly einiiUr of a dragon in the churchjard d( 
Lyugby. a village near Copenhagen. 



Two miles from Aalborg are two mounts called Ostbierg 
Bakker. Here many years since a dragon had his abode, 
and caused great affliction in the neighbourhood. At 
length there came a man skilled in the knowledge of ser- 
pents, who engaged to destroy the dragon. He caused a 

' A town in the west of SceUnd, famed for its aeademy. 
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pile to be raised, and when it v/m kindled, mounted a 
courageous horse and rode up to the monster, which fol- 
lowed him whithersoever he rode, and thus came at leagtli 
to the pile. The man then rode over the pile and the 
dragon crept after him through the midst of the fire. 
He then sprang a second time over the pOe, and the ser- 
pent crept after him a second time. When he had thus 
ridden unscathed seven times over the fire, and the dragon 
had crept seven times through it, it was completely con- 
sumed, 

THE DAM-HORSE. 
Once when some peasant children from Hlrschholm ' 
were playing by Agerso there sprang suddenly up from 
the water a large white 'dam-horse,' and galloped about 
the field. The boys ran to look at it, and one of them 
ventm^d to set himself on its back j but in the same mo- 
ment the horse darted off and was about to plunge into 
the lake, when the boy luckily exclaimed : — 
" Lord Jesus' cross ! 
I never saw a larger hone I " 

and it instantly vanished from under him. 



To the north of Thisted* lies the village of Brund. 
From this village as three drunken peasants were crossing 
a field called Kronena Mark, one of them expressed a wish 
for a horse on which they could all ride home together, 
when suddenly an immensely large black horse stood 
before them, on whose back they thought they might all 
very well find room ; but when two of them were mounted, 
the third in wonder cried out : 
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At the same moment the horse vanished, and there lay 
the three sprawling on the ground. 

In France the dam-horse is known hj the name of the infill, and in 
tbe Shetland iaics it is called the SheopiUee. (n both places it ia said to 
appear as a little horse, which, when aay one has set himielf on its back, 
rushes with him into the water. 

THE HEL-HOBSE. 

In every churchyard in former days, before any human 
body was buried in it, a living horse waa interred. This 
horse re-appears and ia known by the name of the ' Hel- 
horse.' It has only three legs, and if any one meets it, 
it forebodes death. Hence is derived the saying when any 
one has survived a dangerous illness ; " He gave death a 
peck of oats," (as an offering or bribe). 

In the eathedral yard at Aarhuua there is a Hel-horse, 
which sometimes makes its app'carance. A man, whose 
windows looked into the cathedral yard, exclaimed one 
evening as he sat in his apartment : " What horse is that 
outside ? " " It is perhaps the Hel-horse," answered one 
sitting by him. "Then I will see it!" said the man. 
While looking out of the window he grew as pale as a 
corpse; but he never mentioned afterwards what he had 
seen. Shortly after he feU sick and died. 

Hel is identical with Denth, and in times of pestilence ridei about on a 
three-legged horse, and strangles people; whence when a sickness regei 
it ia said that " Hel is going about ; " or "when in the night the dugs hark 
and howl, " Hel ia among the di^ ; " when the sickness begins in a 
place, " Hel ii come ; " or when it cesses, " Hel is driven away." Hel 
can be driven from one place to another ; instances of this are relaled sod 
persons named who have driven Hel from this or that toan or Tillage, 
When any one lies sick to death, it is said: "He has his Helsot" 
(mortal sickness) ; if he recovers it is said : " He has settled matters with 
HeL" When any one stays out too long on an errand, people to this 
day say : " You are a good one to send after Hel '." 
I Miillenlioff, p. 244. 
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THE CllUBCH-LAMB '. 
When any one enters a church alone and when there 
is no service, it often happens that he sees the Church- 
lamb running about ; for the church is built over a lamb, 
that it may not sink. Formerly, when a church was being 
built, it waa customary to bury a living lamb under the 
altar, that the building might stand immoveable. This 
lamb's apparition is known by the name of the Church- 
lamb ; and if a little chilli is to die, the Church-lamb is 
seen to dance on the threshold of the house. 

In all Fyen there is aulf one cburch that ha« its Oiiu'ch-lBmb, while 
each of the others ha: ila Chureb-sov. The cuatuin of buning a liring 
anima], that a church or a houEe may stand Sria, extends itself to other 
animals besides a lamb, of wbieli a swine sad poultry are oft«nest men- 
tioned^. 

THE GilAVE-SOW, 

In the streets of jEroskiobing^ there is often seen a 

Grave-sow, or, as it is also called, a Gray sow. This is 

aaid to be the apparition of a sow formerly buried alive, 

and when it appears, to forebode death and calamity. 

THE NIGHT-RAVEN. 
Every exorcised spirit becomes, according to tradition, 
a Night-raven. At the spot where a spirit has been ex- 
orcised, a sharp stake is driven into the earth, which passes 
througli the left wing of the raven, causing a hole in it. 
It is only through the most frightful swamps and morasses 
that the Night-raven ascends. It first begins imder the 
earth with the cry of " Rok ! rot ! " then " Rok op ! rok 

' See page 102. 

' In building the new bridge at Halle, which was completad only in 
1S43, the people thought it nould be requisite to immure a child in the 
foundation ! Grimm, D. M. p. 1095. 

' A town on the north side of ^rii, a amall island on the south of 
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op ! ^^ and when it has thus come forth, it flies away 
screaming " Hei ! hei ! he ! — i ! '' When it has flown up 
it resembles a cross, and at first hops on the ground like 
a magpie, and cries ^^Bav! Bav ! Bav!^' It afterwards 
flies towards the east, to approach the holy sepulchre, be- 
cause if it can come thither, it will get rest. When it 
flies over head, care must be taken not to look up ; for if 
any one sees through the hole in its left wing, he him- 
self becomes a night-raven, and the night-raven is re- 
leased. In general the night-raven is harmless, and 
strives only to go farthier and farther towards the east. 

THE JACK O' LANTERN. 

Jack o' lanterns are the spirits of unrighteous men *, 
which by a false glimmer seek to mislead the traveller, and 
to decoy him into bogs and moors. The best safeguard 
against them, when they appear, is to turn one's cap in- 
side out. When any one sees a Jack o' lantern, let him 
take care not to point at him, for he will come if pointed 
at. It is also said that if any one calls him, he will come 
and light him who called ; but then let him be very 
cautious. 



Near Skovby ou the isle of Falster* there are many 
Jack o' lanterns. The peasants say they are the souls of 
land-measurers who in their lifetime had perpetrated in- 
justice in their measurements, and therefore run up 
Skovby bakke at midnight, which they measure with red 
hot iron rods, crying, " Here is the clear and right boun- 
dary ! from here to there ! " 

1 According to the Belgian tradition, they are the souls of nubaptized 
children. 

2 Lying near the south coast of Seeland. 



UANISB TUADITIOX: 



THE BASILISK. 



When a cock ia seven years old it lays an egg, from 
which when hatched there comes forth a basilisk, sn ugly 
monster that kills people only by looking at them. It is 
said that the only method by which this creature can be 
destroyed is by holding a looking-glass before it j for it 
is 30 ugly that it cannot survive the sight of itself. 



It is now very long since there was seen in Jutland a 
man mean and lowly in bis garments, riding on a little 
white horse, with stirrups made of wood. When any one 
asked him whence he cam* and whither he was directing 
hia course, he was wont to answer : " From Vendsyssel 
over Himmelsyssel southwards." He foretold, and said 
of a stone in Mae : " A tborn shall grow through the 
fissure in the atone, and in the thorn a magpie shall build 
her nest, hatch her young, and afterwards fly away with 
them." And this came to pass as he had said. He 
further foretold that when the magpie was flown, there 
should be a great battle in Vendsyssel, and the greater 
part of the people perish. Afterwards the women should 
acquire the courage and heart of men and slay the enemy. 
But when he was asked what further should happen, he 
answered : " Let the end follow." 

In Aalborg he foretold something to the town-magi- 
strate, which did not particularly please him, and for which 
he caused him to be scourged. He then foretold again, 
that like as his blood was running down his back, so 
should the magistrate's blood run over the streets of 
Aalborg. And it happened as he had said ; for in a 
quarrel which arose in the town, the townsmen slew the 
magistrate in the street. 
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Of Haseriisaa, which at that time did not flow through 
Aalborg, he foretold that a time should come when it 
shoiJd run through the town ; which also took place as he 
had predicted. Coining one day to Bolstritp, and having 
according to his custom taken up his quarters in a kiln, he 
rode the next day to the public assembly (Ting), where 
the judge of the district asked him : " How will it fare 
with me ? " and got for answer : " Thou ahalt die in a 
kiln." Nor did he fai-e better ; for coming to poverty, 
he had at last no other place of shelter. Once when some 
boys scoffed at him, and one among them threw a cask- 
stave after him, he said, that a stave should be the boy's 
death ; and the same boy, some time after, fell from a tree 
and struck a stave into his body. Of alma he accepted 
only so much as he required for the moment, and thus 
travelled from place to place. 

The Btoiy of the sboemaker af Jerusalem is generBlly known. When 
Jesus paEsed hj his house, bending under the weight of the crass, he 
woulij rest an instant at hie door ; but the miscreant came out, and nitb 
imprecations drove the Saviour away, for the sake of gaining the favour 
of his enemies. The shoemaker, whose name was Ahasuenis, then drew 
on himself the caree ever to be a wanderer and neiei to find rest anlil 
doomediir '. 

OP LAKES, BOTTOMLESS POOLS, ETC. 

TIIS LAKE. 

At Kundby, in the district of Holbek*, a Troll had bis 
habitation in the high mount on which the church stands; 
but aa the people in that neighbourhood were generally 
disposed to piety and went constantly to church, the 
Troll's greatest torment was the incessant ringing of bells 
in the church tower. At length he found himself com- 
pelled to take his departure ; for nothing has contributed 
more to the migration of the Trolls than the increasing 

< Afoelius, iii. HG. 

> A small town in Seelaod on the Isseiiord. 
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piety of the people and the more frequent ringing of b 
He crossed over to Fyen, wLere he lived for some t 
It happened once that b man who had recently fixed tiia 
habitation in Kundby, carae to Fyen and met this Troll on 
the road. " Where bast thou thy home ? " asked the 
Troll. There was nothing about the Troll unlike an or- 
dinary person, therefore the man answered him truly r 
" I am from Kundby." " From Kundby F " repeated the 
Troll, " I don't know thee ; though I think I know e>'ety 
man besides in Kundby. Wilt thou take a letter for me to 
Kundby ? " The man expressed his willingness, and the 
Troll put the letter into the man's pocket, with the injunc- 
tion not to take it thence until he came to Kundby church, 
where he would need merely to cast it over the wall of the 
churchyard, and the peraon would get it for whom it was 
intended. They then separated and the man thought no 
more of the letter; but when he had again crossed over 
to Seeland, and was sitting in the meadow where Tiis lake 
now ia, the Troll's letter suddenly entered his thoughts. 
Taking it from his pocket, he aat a while with it in his 
band, when on a sudden water began to bubble out from 
the seal, the letter expanded itaelf, and it was with diffi- 
culty that the man saved his life; for the Troll had en- 
closed a whole lake in the l«tter, intending by such a de- 
struction to revenge himself on Kundby church. But 
God averted it, and the lake poured itself into the great 
hollow where it now is. 



THE SUNKEN MANSION. 

In the neighbourhood of Lindenhorg, near Aarhuns, 
there ia a lakewhich no one has hitherto been able to fathom. 
Of this lake the following story is current in the neigh- 
bourhood. Many years ago there stood in the place where 
the lake now is, a proud, ancient eaatle or mansion, of 
which the only trace remaining is a road that led to the gate, 
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but which is now lost under the waters of the lake. On one 
holyday-eve, when the family were from home, the servants 
of the place indulged in great revel and merriment, which 
at length proceeded so far, that in their state of dninken- 
neaa they wi-apped a awine up in bed-linen, placed a cap on 
its head, and laid it in the master'a bed. They then aent 
a meaaage to the priest, summoning him to come without 
a moment's delay to admioiater to their master, who lay 
at the point of death. The priest was instantly there, 
and, obsen^ing no deception, read to the swine and did 
everything required by his vocation; but when he was 
about to administer the sacrament, all present burst into a 
fit of laughter, and the swine anapped the bread out of his 
hand. In terror he huiTied from the place, but forgot to 
take his book with him. Just as be was hastening through 
the outer gate, the castle clock struck twelve, when a 
cracking and crashing began in every side and comer of 
the building. When he turned round the manaion had 
sunk and the lake rushed forth from the abyss. As he 
stood gazing, through fear and wonder unable to proceed, 
there came a little stool floating on the water to the border 
of the lake, on which lay the book that he had left in 
the mansion. 

tradition's of wells. 
heien's well. 
In Tisvildc Mark in Seeland, close on the coast, there is 
a spring, which beyond all others has acquii-ed a celebrity 
on account of its miraculous virtues. On St. John's day, 
pilgrimages are made to it by the sick and crippled, even 
fi-om the most southern parta of the island; and many 
have there recovered their health down to the present day. 
Thia spring is called Helen's Well, and various are the 
traditions current respecting it. 



NISH TRADITIONS. 



There dwelt in Sweden a holy woman named Helen ; 
she lived in a forest apart from human converse, and led 
a pure godly life. In her solitude she waa assailed by 
Bome wicked men, who slew her and cast her body into 
the sea. There a large stone received her Ufeless corpse 
and floated with it over to Seeland, where it was found 
under a high acclivity in Tibirkc parish. But as, in eon- 
sequence of the steepness, it was not practicable to bring 
it ashore, a miracle caused by her sanctity took place, the 
precipice bui-at asunder so that the body was bome through 
it into the plain. The cleft is still to be seen. At the 
spot whei-e the body was first laid, a spring gushed forth, 
which is the celebrated well that still bears her name. 
When her body had been placed in a coffin, it was con- 
veyed to Tisvilde church. When on its way, the bearers 
having used some indecent language, the bier became so 
heavy, that they could not move it from the spot, but it 
sank deep into the earth at the place which is still called 
Helen's grave. The stone on which she iloated to See- 
land yet lies on the strand, and bears evident traces of 
her body. 



Helen was a Scanian princess and much famed for her 
beauty, A king fell in love with her, and as he could not 
win her affection, he resolved on violence. In her distress 
Helen fled from place to place pursued by the king. When 
on reaching the sea-shore and the king was about to 
seize her, she plunged into the deep. But she did not 
perish. A large stone roae from the bottom of the ocean 
and received her, on which she floated over to Seeland. 
At the spot where she first set her foot on land there 
sprang forth a fountain which still bears her name, and 
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she lived long in that neighhourhood, and was venerated 
and visited as a holy woman. 



Three pious sisters heiiig on a voyage together, all 
perished, and the waves dispersed their bodies in three 
several directions. The first of these was named Helen. 
Her body came to Tisvilde, where a fountain sprang from 
her grave. The name of the second was Karen. Her 
body came to land at the spot in Odd'a district, where St. 
Karen's well is still shown. The third sister was in like 
manner cast on shore, and a well likewise sprang from her 
grave. 

On a cliff in Odd's district there is a spring called Thore's well, which 
may possibl}' have been bo named from the third sister. 

ST. kntjd's well. 
Near Harrested in Seeland, on the spot where Duke 
Knud Lavard was treacherously murdered by the king's 
son Magnus (a.d. 1129), a spring gushed forth, which 
is visited by persons suffering from bodily ailments. It 
bears the name of St. Knud, aud around it the grass is 
green both summer and winter. 

SNOGBKILDB (sNAK£'s-WELL). 

Whoever is so fortunate as to catch a snake with a 
crown on its head, or, as it is also called, a royal snake, 
and eats a piece of its flesh, becomes ' fremsynet ' (i. e. 
able to see into hidden things), understands the speech of 
animals, and can read any book -whatsoever. 

From such an event Snogskilde in Fyen derives its 
name and origin. As a man was going down the hills in 
Guldbierg parish he saw a royal snake putting its head 
forth from the earth, which he quickly seized and ran off 
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with it, followed by a multitude of snakes, all bent en 
I'P-scuing their king i but the man, casting off hia wooden 
shoes, reached his little hut in safety, instantly ate a 
of the snake, and thus acquired a vast insight into tl 
Hccreta of this world. From the hole, through which t] 
crowned snake had civpt forth, there sprang a fountaii 
which for many years after was fenced in and viaitcd, c 
account of the wonderful virtue of its water in the cure i 
nil diseases. It has now fallen into neglect '. 

On the isie of Mora ' there are laid to be trhile lipen, Ihoagh th 
are fnund but seldom. Whoever eats one acquires an eitraordinarj d 
pee of anderstanding, together with the faculty of seeing thiogs iai 

THE SAND-HILLS AT NESTVED. 
At Fladso there dwelt a Troll who bore a grudge againal 
the inhabitants of Nestved ^. He therefore one day toM 
bis leather bag, went to the beach, and tilled it with sand 
It was now his intention to do the people of Nesti-ed i 
great injury, by burying their houses under the sand ; bat 
as he was on his way to the town, with the sack on h. 
shoulders, the sand ran out through a hole, and cause 
the row of sand-bills that lie between Fladso and Nestvedj 
nor until he reached the spot where the castle of Husvold 
formerly stood, was be aware that he had lost the ^ 
paii: of the sand, at which he was so angry that he i 
the remainder against Nestved, where it is still to be seen, 
a solitary sand-hill. ^* 

OF TUBES. 

In Kugaard Forest there is a tree which has no leavei 

nf which it is related, that although it has the appearanoi 

of other trees, it is, nevertheless, an elf, who by niglU 

' A amali island ia the Liimfiord, in the noitli of Jutland. 
" A town in the aontb of Seeland. 
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goes about the forest. To injure this tree would be dan- 
geroua, and would surely call forth vengeance. 

THE LONELY THORN. 
One often sees in a field a solitary thorn, which never 
grows larger. Such are always bewitched, and care 
should be taken not to approach them too near in the 
night time, aa there comes a fiery wheel forth from the 
bush, which, if a person cannot run away from it, will 
destroy him. 

OF THE PESTILENCE IN JUTLAND. 
On the cast side of the churchyard of Fuur no one is 
buried, because when the Black Death raged in the coun- 
try, a living child was buried there, in order to stay the 
contagion. 
Other iiutancea are giien of tliia method of staying the pestiletice. 

THE RAT-HUNTER. 
On the Alhede the people were grievously annoyed with 
rats, mice and other vermin, when there came an itinerant 
rat-hunter who undertook to drive them all away. He 
first, however, inquired whether they had ever seen a 
dragon thereabouts, and on their answering in the nega- 
tive, caused a pile to be raised on the middle of the heath, 
having kindled which he sat by it on a chair. While the 
fire was bviming he took forth a book, out of which he 
read much, and while he read, rats and mice, serpents and 
various reptiles were seen to go into the fii-e. But at last 
there came a dragon, at the sight of which the man com- 
plained that he was betrayed and must now perish him- 
self. The serpent then wound hia tail round both the 
man and his chair, and thus entered the fire, where they 
both perished together. 

1.2 
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HISTORICAL. 

HABOR AND SIGNELIL. 
Near Ringsted' lies Sigcrsted, so called from King 
Sigar, who reeided there. Ilia daughter, Signelil, loved a 
noble warrior named Ilabor, and to this day is shown, near 
Alated, the place where they usually met. It still bears 
the name of Signelil'a walk. 

One day, when chasing a hart, and pursuing it across 
the rivulet of Vrangstrup, her horse fell under her, so that 
she was exposed to much danger. At this instant Habor 
appeared, sprang into the stream and rescued her. Their 
love at length became so ardent, that Habor, disguised as 
a waiting-maid, secretly gained admission to Signelil, 
which Gunvare, SignclU's nurse, treacherously betrayed to 
King Sigar. The whole affair being now divulged, and 
Habor being seized by the king's men, the two lovers 
formed the resolution of dying together. Habor waa con- 
ducted to Stanghiii, there to be hanged ; but feeling de- 
sirous in his last moments of proving the fidelity of Sig- 
nelil, he requested that, before he was hanged, his cloak 
might be suspended on the gibbet, that he might thence 
form an idea how he himself should hang. Signehl, in 
the mean while, cast all her jewels into a deep pit, which 
is stiU called Signelil's well ; whence the saying derives its 
origin, that Sigerstcd has more gold and silver than it 
knows of. She then shut herself in her bower, anxiously 
watching the gibbet on which Habor was to suffer. On 
perceiving the cloak, she set fire to the bower, in the be- 
lief that Habor waa already dead. When the bower to- 
insumed, and Habor was eon- 



gether 



1 Signelil v 



' Once a considerable, but now a small, town in Seeland, In its chorch 
(St. Bent's), formerl}! beloagjng to the Seaedictine coaveni;, ire i 
the remliins of several of the carl; kings and lojal personogel. 
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vinced of her love, he resigned himself to his fete, and was 
buried in Ilagehoi. But the accuraed nurse had no great 
joy of her treachery, being afterwards cast into a well, 
which still bears the name of the Nurse's Well. 

This is OQC of the most ancient End celebrated of all the Scmdinaviau 
traditions. In Saio the narrative at length is admirabl; given. See alio 
W. Grimm, Altdanische HeldenlJEder, p. 509, also Udvalgte Dauske Viser, 
iii. pp.403, sjf., where the several places in Denmark, Swedea and Norwev 
»re specified which ckim to be the scene of the tragedy. 

FEGGEKLIT. 

There was once, in days of yore, a king in Mors named 
Fegge or Fcngo. His castle was on the hill which after 
bim is still called Peggeklit, from whence he could order 
his ships out to sea. He and his brother, HorvendiJ, 
ruled alternately on land and on sea, so that one, during 
three years, should be engaged in piratical expeditions 
abroad, while the other directed the government at home. 
But Fegge, growing jealous of Horvendil's good fortune 
and increasing power, slew him and married his widow, 
which murder was aftei'warda avenged by Horvendil's son, 
Amlet, who slew Fegge, whose grave is still to be seeu on 
Peggeklit. 

JELLINGE BARROWS. 

About two miles to the north-west of Veile, near the 
village of JelHnge, lie King Gorm the Old and his queen, 
Thyra, each in a barrow by the side of the churchyard. 
On Thyra's harrow, it is said, there was formerly a fair 
fountain, which, as some relate, was conducted in copper 
pipes under the earth, from a hill near the village of Rug- 
baJle ; while others say that it was derived fram a spring 
that rises in Finnet field; others assure us that Thyra 
was suspected of infidelity towards her husband, but that 
three days after her interment, a fountain sprang from 
the earth in token of her innocence. A peasant once 
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washed his horse in the water to cure it of the scab, in 
coDBcquence of which profanation the well was dried up. 

Near these barrows, just without the door of the church, 
stand two remarkable monuments of antiquity, namely, 
two very large atones with runic inscriptions, which tell 
of King Gorm and his queen Thyra. This writing can, 
however, be no longer read by any one, unless he stands 
on hia head and has been to the Black School. A cun- 
ning priest once read the writing, and thereby learned the 
existence of treasure lying sunk in a field on a large stone ; 
but where it is now to be found, nobody knows. 

HOLGER THE DANE UNDER KRONBORG '. 
Under the caatle of Kronborg a clashing of arms was 
frequently to be beard, for which no one could assign a 
cause, and in the whole country not one could be found 
daring enough to descend into its nethermost passages. 
To a slave, who had forfeited his life, his pardon and free- 
dom were promised, if, by descending as far as the passage 
admitted, he could bring uiformation of what he there 
met with. He catiie at length to a large iron door, which, 
on his knocking, opened of itself, and he found himself 
in a deep vault. From the middle of the roof hung a 
lamp nearly burnt out, and beneath it was an immense 
stone table, around which sat steel-clad warriors bending 
down, and resting their heads on then- crossed arms. He 
who sat at the end of the table then arose ; it was Holger 
the Dane ; but in lifting his head ^'om his arm, the stone 
table burst asunder, for his beard had grown into it. 
" Reach me thy band ! " said he to the slave ; but the 
latter, not venturing to give his hand, held out an iron 
bar instead, which Holger so squeezed that the marks re- 
mained visible. At length letting it go, he exclaimed : 
" It gladdens me that there are still men in Denmark ! " 
' The MStle at Elsinore, which guards Ibe pusige of the Sound. 
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BISHOP WILLIAM'S FOOT.MAHK. 

At the door on the south aide of Roeskilde ' cathedral, 
there is still to be seen on the threshold the place where 
Bishop William in hia anger set his foot, when he pre- 
vented King Svend Estrtthsen from entering the church, 
and excommimieated him, for having profaned the holy 
edifice with unjust bloodshed. 

BISHOP WILLIAMS DEATH AND BURIAL. 

\^lien the tidings reached Bishop William of Roeskilde 
that his king and master, Svend, sumamed Eatrithaen, 
was dead, at an advanced age, in Jutland, he prepared to 
go and meet the king's body. Before he set out he went 
into the chui-ch of the Holy Trinity, called the gi'ave- 
diggers to him, ordered them first to dig a grave for the 
king and then one for himself j as he felt certain that he 
should immediately foUow his beloved master. He then 
entered a carriage and proceeded to meet the royal corpse. 
On reaching Topshiige forest he observed two remarkably 
high trees, which he ordered hia attendants to fell and to 
form a cofG.n of them. Supposing that the bishop intended 
the coffin for the king's body, they executed his order and 
placed the coffin on a vehicle to be conveyed after them. 
But on emerging from the forest, Bishop Wilhara seeing 
the king's body di-awing nigh, ordered the driver to stop; 
he then descended from the carriage, spread his cloak on 
the ground, fell on bia knees, and prayed to God for peace 
and a happy departure. When the attendants, who were 
standing by, had long wondei'ed that the bishop still con- 
tinued prostrate, they raised hia head and saw that he 
was no more. Tlicy then laid his body in the coffin and 
conveyed it back to Roeakilde. Thua was his corpse borne 
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after the king's, and buried in the quire, in the place 
that he had himself selected. 

Afterwards, when Bishop Svend Norhagge ' was re- 
building the church of hewn stone, and all was completed 
as far as the quire, it being found that Bishop William's 
burial-place occupied too much room, he ordered it to be 
removed. In the night there came a man clad in priestly 
attire to the precentor, who lay asleep, and ordered him 
to greet Bishop Svend and say to him, that he ought to 
have been satisBed with the honour of completing the re- 
construction of the church, and not to have separated hia 
body from the king's ; adding, that if Bishop Svend had led 
a less godly life, he would have taken i-evenge on himself, 
but now he would be revenged on the building only that 
he had raised. With these words he thrust at the wall 
with his staff so that a whole column came falling down 
in fragments. The precentor, on awaking fi-om his dream, 
saw that the column was thrown down, and found himself 
lying amid the mhbish, but without having suffered any 
injury. When informed of this occurrence. Bishop Svend 
answered, that it was not to be wondered at that Bishop 
WiUiam was so hasty and unyielding after his death, see- 
ing that he had been ho during his whole life. 

For a long time the grave remained imtouchcd, until 
the death of Bishop Asker, when it was thought that the 
most honourable place for him was by the aide of £iahop 

' Of this prelUe, s Norwegian hy birtli, Saxo (pp. 559, 17.) relates ■ 
9I017 worth repeating; — When rsiaed to tbo episcopal dignitj, Svead. 
though nell vened in hii own native literature, was miserably defldent in 
Latin. The preference ahawn him by the king excited the envy of manyi 
and by way of rendering bim rJdiculoDS, it was cootrived, when he bad to 
celebrato mass, lo lay before him a book in wbicb the first two letters of 
Jiinmlum, in the prayer for the Icing, were erased ; so that in bis ignorance 
be prsjed God to protect liis majesty, mHbtm »B»ni. On inspecting the 
book, the king at once perceived the trick, and caused the bishop (whom 
he loved for his virtnoa) to apply himself lo the study of the liltcral aits, 
in which he afcerwarda excelled. 
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WilUam, of which opinion were the precentor Hermaiij 
the schoolmaster Arofast, and the provost Isaac. These 
three opened the grave, and found, on examining it, 
Bishop William's cope, which spread around so sweet and 
pleasant an odour, that they thence concluded he must be 
blessed in heaven. The odour was at the same time so 
powerful, that for three days those who had touched the 
cope could not wash it off their fingers. But when they 
threw his bones aside with no xeapect, each received his 
punishment. Herman the precentor got the St. Anthony's 
fire in his nose, of which within three days he died. The 
schoolmaster, who, by way of remedy for an increasing' 
debility of the limbs, took to drinking, became such a 
sufferer that he vomited up his liver, and confessed to 
Bishop Absalon, who visited hira, that he suffered all be- 
cause of that sin ; he entered a cloister and died three 
months after. Provost Isaac, who saw how the other two 
were punished, sold all that he owned and founded the 
convent of St. Mary in Roeskilde, but nevertheless died 
of a wasting sickness. 

THE PUNISHMENT OF INHUMANITT. 
When King Cnut the Saint was pursued to the church 
of St. Alban in Odense, he knelt down before the high 
altar, prayed to God for forgiveness of hia sins, and pre- 
pared himself for death. While there kneeling he suffered 
severely from thirst, and therefore besought a Jutlander, 
who peered in at a window, to be so compassionate as to 
give him a little drink of water. The man thereupon ran 
to a brook and brought some water in a jug; but when 
in the act of reaching it in to the king, another Jutlander, 
who was standing by, struck the vessel with his spear, so 
that all the water was spilt on the church floor. Then said 
the king to him who had broken the jug ; " Dost thou 
deny me a little drink of water ?■" And having said this. 
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he was slain by a stone that was cast at him (a.d. 1086). 
But the pitiless Jute met with his reward. He became 
mad and suffered from burning thirst, and one day having 
laid himself down by a spring to draw up water, he slipt 
half way down into the well and remained hanging by the 
legs, with his head close to the water, though without 
touching it, and so perished. 

SVEND GRATHE'S MILITARY CHEST. 
In Jutland, near the village of Kragelund, there is a 
large morass called Graa-Mose. It was formerly called 
Grathe Mose, it having been there that Svcnd Grathe was 
slain by King Valdemar (a.d, 1157). Connected with 
this place is the following tradition. When Svend Grathe 
saw that the battle was lost, he caused his large miLtary 
chest to be cast into the slough (for such at that time it 
was), from which cause there is seen, as in every place 
where treasure is concealed, lights burning by night. 
Hitherto it has been sought for in vain; and a school- 
teacher, who had one night stuck pegs where he saw the 
lights, fouud them all pulled up on the following morning. 

THE TWO CHURCH TOWERS. 
Herr Asser Ryg resolved on building a church at Fien- 
nesliJvlille; but before the same was finished, he was 
obliged to go to the wars with his kinsmen. When on the 
eve of departure, he desired his wife, who was at the time 
pregnant, that if she bi-ought him a son, to place a tower 
on the church, but if a daughter, tlicn to omit that orna- 
ment. When he returned some time after, lo, there stood 
the church with two tower* ! His wife had brought him 
two sons, and these were Absalon and Esbern Snare. 

Tbe worda of Saxo (see DahtmBan, Geach. v. DanDcm. i. 279, notej 
render this tradition rather doubtful ; " qnanquam (Hisbeniiis] natu prie- 
stet." AbaaloD wai the celebrated archbishop of Lund and still more 
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celebrated atatesman and narrior under Vddemar I,, surnamed the Great, 
His brotber, Eabern (Asbiuni), va also a distiiiguiahed natesman and 



AHCHBISHOP ABSALON'S DEATH. 
Absalon had wronged a. peasant, who, when on his death- 
bed, cited the archbishop before the judgement-seat of 
God; and at the moment when the peasant died, Abaalou 
was also culled to his aceount. It befell at the same time in 
the monastery of Soro, that the brethren, who had received 
DO tidings of the archbishop's death, heard, on the eve- 
ning of the same day, a mouraful voice near the altar, 
saying: "Soral Sora I pro me supplex ora !" 

DASNEBROG. 
While King Valdemar the Victorious was fighting 
against the heathen Livonians, with the view of converting 
them to the Christian faith. Archbishop Andrew of Lund 
stood, like the Moses of his time, on a high hill, offering 
up prayers to God for the success of the Danish arms. 
And it is said, that as long as he was able to hold his 
arms aloft, the Danes were successful ; but the instant he 
let them sink, through the weakness of age, the heathens 
gained the advantage. On which account, the other 
priests, who were present, supported his arms as long as 
the conflict lasted. It was in this battle the miracle took 
place, that, when the Danish principal banner was lost in 
the heat of the contest, there fell from heaven a banner 
bearing a white cross on a red field, and to this the Danes 
owed the victory. This precious banner was preserved 
for a long time after, and it was the general belief, that 
wherever it was, there was rietory certain. They named 
it the Dannebrog. On the spot where this battle was 
fought, the town of Wolmar waa afterwards built, and so 
named after King Valdemar. 
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DANNEBBOG SHIPS. 

On Gietmer Mark, about a mile from Apenrade', there 
are still the remaina of an aDcient monumeDt called the 
Daniiebrog ships. It is said to have originally consisted 
of twenty greater or smaller stones, shaped into the figure 
of ships, and set up on a level spot in the form of an oval, 
so that the end of one stone is parted from the next only 
by another stone standing u|) between them. 

Of these atones it is related, that when King Valdemar 
II. had conquered the heathen Livonians, through the aid 
of the miracle of the Dannebrog, he, on his way back to 
Denmark, caused these stones to be set up near the hay 
formed by the Baltic on the east of the rural village of 
Grienner, as a lasting monument of his victory, on which 
account they were called the Dannebrog ships. 

In the course of time some of these stones have been 
broken and placed in the fences of the peasants i there is, 
nevertheless, atill a remnant of them left standing, and 
ancient people, who have seen more of them, declare that 
they had the form of ships. 

ST. NIELS (NICHOLAS), THE PATRON OF AARTIUUS. 
When King Cnut the Sixth was on his way from North- 
to South -Jutland, and was in Haderslev*, where he in- 
tended to pass the night, there came a soothsayer to him, 
who had knowledge of the stars. This man declared he 
had read in the heavens that on the next night a child 
would be conceived, who in the course of time should 
acquire great renown and be in favour both with God and 
man. On hearing this, the king was instantly seized with 

' A town on the east coast of Sleswig. 

' Or, Ger. Haderaleben, a town of Sleaw 

nttiDE for the duthy of Sleawig, which it 1 
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a strong desire to be the father of so fortunate a babe, and 
forthwith gave orders that a noble young lady should be 
secretly conducted to him on the following night and share 
his bed. This took place as he liad commanded, and the 
said young lady, at the expiration of nine months, brought 
a boy into the world, who cost his mother her life. This 
prince, who at his baptism received the name of Niels, 
was delivered to the king's sister, to be reared by her 
until he was sufBciently grown up to be conducted to tlie 
court, there to be instructed in martial exercises and 
knigbtly demeanour. When Prince Niels had been some 
time at court, it came to his knowledge that his existence 
had cost his mother her life, which circumstance had such 
an effect on his mind, that from that moment he entirely 
altered his course of life ; so that it was said of him, that 
from that time he never laughed. The dissipations of the 
court were ao distasteful to him, that he sought solitude, 
and devoted himself to praying and fasting to that degree, 
that every Friday he partook only of bread and water, 
renounced the use of hnen, clothed himself in a garment 
of hair, and passed the nights in devout prayer on his 
bare knees. At last he resolved wholly to forsake the 
turmoil of the world, and withdrew to Aarhuus, there to 
pass the remainder of his life. In that city he founded a 
monastery with a church, which was afterwards called by 
his name. To this cloister he retired, and chose a monk 
named Hugo to hve with him, besides whom he associated 
with no one. 

A short time before his death, which happened in the 
year 1180, a revelation took place. Tlie before- men tinned 
Hugo, who slept in the same apartment with the prince, 
saw in the night a procession of young clergymen enter 
the chamber, clad in their robes of ceremony, with purple 
copes, and bearing lighted wax tapers in their hands. At 
the brilliancy of the light Hugo awoke, rose from his bed. 
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fell on Mb knees before hia young maeter, and related to 
him tlie vision he had aecn, asking what it betokened ? 
The prince answered that it was a message from heayen, 
to announce that he should die on the night following. 
The nest day he summoned to him his friends in the city 
and all the monks of the convent, gave them kind ex- 
hortations, and bade them farewell. He then distributed 
liberal alma among the poor, and departed hence, aa he 
had predicted, on the following night, after having di- 
rected to he buried in the church of St. Oliif by the sea, 
which church he had, during his life, enriched with royal 
donations. After his death, it seemed to Bishop Svend 
of Aarhuus that the spot clioaen by the prince was too 
mean for so exalted a peraonage; he would, therefore, 
have had his body borne to the conventual church of St. 
Nicholas; but it happened that a star was seen to fall 
from heaven on the eastern aide of St. Oluf's church, 
which was interpreted to signify that the prince by that 
miracle repeated his wish and command; so that the 
bishop was forced to comply. After hia burial in that 
church, divers miracles took place there from time to time. 
By the grave a wooden CTOas was erected, which in the 
course of time having become decayed, these words were 
heard thrice repeated : " Make a new cross of oak from 
Skeibye forest, and set it on the mound where St. Niels 
is buried!" This was done as ordered, and the trunk 
that was brought from the foi-est was so large and hea\-y, 
that five yoke of oxen could hardly draw it into Aarhuns. 
Near to the grave there stood a large apple-ti-ee. A 
person having once climbed up this tree for the purpose 
of stealing the fruit, became palsied both head and foot, 
so that he could neither descend nor even move, before he 
had prayed to the saint for forgiveness, and made a vow 
that he would never again be tempted to rob him of his 
apples. 
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There was a box placed by the grave, which day and 

night stood open to receive the pious gifts of every one 
who had, through the ioteroesaion of the saint, recovered 
from blindness, deafness, or other corporal infirmity. From 
this box a thief was once tempted to carry off a pair of 
curiously wrought eyes of silver, which a man, who had 
been restored to sight at St. Niels' grave, had placed in 
it. This thief came from Horaena, and desiring to hasten 
back with his booty, ran the whole night on the way, as 
be thought, to that town ; but at day-break met a priest 
just entering a churchyard, from whom he learned that 
he was still in St. Oluf' s churchyard, and that, notwith- 
standing all his running, he had not stirred from the spot. 
He then confessed his enormous sin, and having given 
back the silver eyes, without difficulty found the way back 
to Horsena, 

A cow belonging to a poor woman having died, St. 
Niels restored it to life. He did in like manner with a 
flock of sheep in Randlcv ; and a hawk, which had died 
on King Valdemar's hand, became again living on calling 
on St. Niels. 

He was once standing near some workmen, who were 
cutting timber in Viby forest for a church that was to be 
built. Hearing them complain of thirst, he forthwith 
caused a spring to gush out for their refreshment, which 
still bears his name, and is visited by the siek. 

After St. Niels had performed many such miracles, and 
his shrine been richly gifted, there arose in the time of 
King Eric Menved an apprehension, that the sweet and 
powerful odour, which issued from his grave, would tempt 
Marsk Stig and hia band of robbers over from the isle of 
Hielm, not far from Aarhuua. In consequence of this 
apprehension, both St. Niels and hia shrine were removed 
to St. element's ebm-eh in Aarhuus; but from that time 
he performed no more miracles, and the pleasant odour 
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from his bones entirely ceased and returned not again — 
not even after he had been tuade a saint by the pope. 

LITTLE KIRSTEN'S fCHRISTINE'S) GRAVE. 
Just without the north door of Vestervig' church there 
ia a remarkably long grave-stone, with a croaa engraved 
on it, and an illegible inscription. Beneath it lies Little 
Kirsten, the sister of King Valdemar the First. During 
the absence of the king she entered into an ilUcit connec- 
tion with Buris, prince of the Wends, and brother to the 
queen, by whom she became pregnant. When the king 
on bis return observed what bad taken place, he called, 
as it is said, Little Kirsten out to dance, and danced her 
to death. Prince Buris he ordered to be blinded and cast 
into prison. After a time, when the king's anger was 
somewhat mitigated, he allowed the unhappy prince to 
choose another prison, and be chose the monastery of 
Vestervig, where he was kept confined untd his death in 
a tower, which stood where the churchyard now is; and 
it is related that he had a chain round bis body so long 
that he could go from bis tower to Kirsten's grave, which 
he daily visited. The queen, his sister, on the other hand, 
who had always hated Little Kirsten, came one day riding 
that way, and to show ber contempt, galloped over the 
grave ; but the stone proved leas hard than her heart, and 
received the dints of the horse's hoofs. 

MARSK STIG. 

After the death of Slarsk Stig at Hielm', his corpse 
was conveyed by night to the ehm-ch of Hintzeholm, and 

' A town on the Liimfioid, OD the west Bide of Jutland. 

s Stig AnderSEn was Mnrsk (i. e. Marshal) of the kingdom. He was 
one of the aasoaainB of King Brik Glipping, who, it ia said, had dis- 
honoured his wife. Under the reign of Erik Menved, son of the murdered 
king, the Marsk being outlawed, fortified himseK on Hielm, a little island 
ofTlhecoast of Jutland in the Cattegat. See Danake Viser, ii. I15-1G2. 
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there eecretly buried by his followerB, who would not have 
it known where he rested, lest his remains should Buffer 
insult. But at the time they brought the body to the 
church, it happened that a. servant girl saw a light in the 
building and men carrying in a corpse. This she told to 
the priest, and the grave was afterwards searched. But 
the priest not knowing who it was that had been so buried, 
made no mention of the circumatance, but took the velvet 
that was over the coffin, a part of which he gave to the 
girl. A considerable time after this event, the same girl 
became the wife of one of Marsk Stigfa followers, who one 
day noticing the velvet on a cushion, inquired of her 
whence she got it ? She thereupon recounted what had 
taken place; but as he was fearful that his master's rest- 
ing-place might thereby be one day discovered, he kilted 
her, although he entertained much affection for her. 

KING VALDEMAR AND QUEEN HELVIG. 



Ouce when king Valdemar was in the act of mounting 
his horse, and had already set one foot in the stirrup, he 
fell into deep thought, and so continued standing, to the 
great astonishment of those present. At length one of 
his attendants ventured to ask faim why he thus continued 
standing ? The king answered, that if he could not inform 
him, nor procure him information whether that over which 
he was pondering would happen or not, he mast never 
again appear before him. With this answer the man went 
away full of sorrow ; he wandered about in the forest, and 
knew not to which side he should turn. At length he 
observed a woman in the forest sitting by a fire, who on 
his approach asked him why he appeared so sorrowful, 
and on hia informing her, laughed at him, saying : " Greet 
thy master and tell him, that Sweden can easily fall to 
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Denmark, if he will reeeive Queen Helvig into favour ! " 
Queen Hehig was in diagrace, and had been repudiated 
by the king; for which reason, on hearing the man's an- 
swer, he waa very angry, and said that such should never 
be the case. 

It happened, however, as through a miracle, that as the 
king was once bunting in the forest near the castle of 
Siiborg, where Queen Ilelvig was at the time residing, 
he saw a damsel, with whose beauty he was bo smitten 
that he ordered his attendants to conduct her to him at 
midnight. But when the scn'ants came to employ force 
against this young person, announcing to her at the same 
time the king's will, Queen Helvig, who had received in- 
formation of the whole afTair, resolved on putting on the 
young girl's clothes, and letting herself be conducted by 
the attendants to the king her consort. She became preg- 
nant, and gave birth to a daughter, afterwards the cele- 
brated Queen Margaret, who united Sweden with Denmark 
and Norway. 

This and the tlireo following traditiom refer lo King Valdemar rv. 
(urnanied Atterdag (from atier, afain, and dag, dag), in consequence, it 
u lupptMcd, of hia frequent use of the expresaion " Morgen er attei en 
D«g " (To-morrow is again ■ daj). His qneen, Helvig, waa confined in 
the castle of Soborg until her death, on account of the affair nith Folker 
See p. 336. 



Once when king Volmar was about to mount on horse- 
back, he continued standing with his left foot in the 
stirrup, and appeared lost in thought. At this moment a 
man was led by whom the king had condemned to death, 
who falling on his knees, prayed for his life. The king 
starting said : " If thou canst enable me to know what 
the thought was that has just passed from my mind, and 
whether it will be accomplished, thou shall be free." 
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Hereupon the man got permission to travel over the conn- 
tiy to all those skilled in secret knowledge ; but no one 
coald answer his inquirj'. One evening he came toBorbierg, 
a steep cliff lying out in the sea. Here he struck thrice 
with tbc white staff be had iu bis hand, and the dwarf of 
the cliff came out. He could, however, afford no infor- 
mation : "but I have," said be, "a great-grandfather in 
Dagbiei^ Daaa, who is an old and very sagacious man : 
try your luck with him." The man took staff in band 
and hied away to Dagbicrg, but fared not a whit better 
there ; the dwarf knew nothing whatever ; " But I have 
a great-great-grandfather in the Rcidstccn (Red-stone) on 
Fuur ; if he can't inform you, no one can." The man then 
dragged on to the isle of Fuur, and it happened to be just 
midnight when he stood by the cave and knocked three 
times. A very little old man came tottering forth. " Yes, 
I can help thee, sure eoough ; bnt first thou shalt tell me 
three truths." The man betliought himself a moment, 
and said : " Much have I travelled and far have I been ^, 
yet never have seen so firm a house as thine." — "Yes, that I 
can well bcUeve, for it is a cave of one stone ; — now again I" 
— "Much have I travelled and far have I been, yet never 
have seen so much gold and silver in one spot." — " Yes, 
that is very possible ; hut now another." — " Much have I 
travelled and far have I been, yet never have seen so little 
a man with so long a beard." For it was so long that 
the bttle man almost trod on it. " Yes," said the nian- 
nitin, " and now I will tell thee what the king was think- 
ing about, and that is, whether he could get Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden hammered together; but that will 
only take place under his daughter." The man was 
heartily rejoiced, appeared with his answer before the 
king, and got remission of his sentence according to 
promise. 

' Almost the wordu u( Odin iu the Eddaic poem, Vufthntdnir'e Mai. 
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QCBEN HELVIG AND FALK LOHMAN. 
'When King Valdemar Atterdag diBcovered that Queen 
Helvig was unfaithful to him, and held illicit intercourse 
with Falk Lohman, he caused the latter to be hanged 
without the Strand-gate at Nyborg ', and adjudged the 
queen to witness the eieeution from the ramparts. The 
priBOQ in which he was coti£ned was in the castle, and till 
within a few years was shown, under the name of Fait 
Lohman's chamber. But the queen yet appears mourn- 
ing on the ramparts, and, it is said, sometimes speaks to 
the sentinels, one of whom bo won her faTour, that she 
promised him he should, evei-y morning, in a certain place 
and under a particular stone tind a dollar. For some time 
the soldier regularly found his dollar, but having fallen 
sick and sending one of his comrades to fetch it, there 
was no dollar there, nor has one been found under the 
stone from that time. 

QUEEN MARGARET WHEN A CHILD. 
Queen Helvig had forfeited the favour of the king her 
husband, and for several years been confined in Gurre 
castle, because she had caused Tovelille, the king's mis- 
tress, to be killed in a bath. It happened that the king, 
when once riding over the ' Copper-bridge,' noticed a 
pretty little girl, in a peasant's dress, standing at the castle 
gate. Being much pleased with the chdd, he placed her 
before him on his horse. "Now," said the little one, 
"we will ride to court." " What wilt thou do there?" 
asked the king. " Beg forgiveness for my mother. Queen 
Helvig," answered the child. This so softened the king's 
anger, that he took his queen again into favour. The 
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little girl was named Margaret ; she grew up and became 
queen of the three northern realma. 

PROPHECY OF KING FREDERIC THE FIRST'S ACCESSION TO 
THE THROUE. 

In the year 1515, when King Christian II. was cele- 
brating his marriage in the palace at Copenhagen, and 
the assembled nobles were sitting amid joy and festivity, 
Duke Frederic, the king's paternal nnele, entered the hall. 
Among the nobles present was Ditlef Rewentlow, who was 
reported to be well skilled in astronomy and the black art. 
When he saw the duke entering, he hastily rose, saying 
to those around him : " Stand up, ye Danish nobles ! and 
advance to meet your future king ! " Which prophecy, 
after a lapse of eight years, was fulfilled, and Ditlef Re- 
wentlow, on the accession of Frederic I., became his chan- 
cellor and privy counsellor, 

SPECTACLES DUCATS. 
In the reign of King Christian IV. a gold mine was 
discovered in Norway, from which the king caused some 
half-ducats to be coined. But some foreign traders having 
denied that it was Norwegian gold, it being quite unheai-d 
of to find gold in Norway, the king was indignant ; and 
therefore, when more gold was afterwards found there, he 
ordered half- and quarter- ducats to be coined, bearing for 
device a pair of spectacles, thereby signifying that those 
who were stilt doubtful, might put on their spectacles to 
see the better. 



OF HISTORICAL PERSONS, FAMILY TRADI- 

TIONS, ETC. 

THE ARMS OF THE BILLS FAMILY. 

In the arms of the noble family of Bille there is n 
dwarf or little wild man, concerning whom there is the 
following tradition. 

Many hundied years ago tliere was a great droaght in 
the country, so that all the water-millB were stnpt, and the 
people could get no com ground. During this calamity 
a land-proprietor of the above-mentioned family was walk- 
ing in his court-yard, much perplexed and dejected, when 
a little dwarf came to him, whose body was all shaggy, 
and in his hand carrying a tree that had been torn up by 
the roots. Standing before the proprietor, he ashed him 
why he was so sad? To which the other answered, 
" What can it avail if I tell thee, for thou canat not help 
me." The dwarf replied, " Thou art sad because thou 
canst not get thy com ground, and hast many children 
and people that require bread. But I will show thee a 
])lace on thy own grounds where thou eanst build seven 
mills that shall never lack water." And having pointed 
out to him the spot, Herr Bille built there the seven mills 
still existing by Ellcbi-o Dam^ which are never at a stand 
for want of water, winter or summer. 

It is further related that the same dwarf gave biin a 
little white horn, which, as long aa it remained in his 
famOy, should presei-vc them in prosperity. This horn, it 
is said, was long preserved at Siiholm in Seeland. 

HERR ESKE BROK. 
Herr Eske Brok.who dwelt at Vemmeltoft, going one day 
into the fields, amused himself with striking the air with 
his stick, when suddenly a hat fell at his feet, which he 
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ordered his servant to take upj and placed it on his own 
head j but had no sooner done so than be became invisi- 
ble. He then tried it on his servant with the same result; 
so that whoever had the bat on became invisible to others. 
Greatly debghted with hia prize, he took it home with 
him. Shortly after a bareheaded boy came to the gate, 
requesting to speak with Herr Eske Brok. When the 
latter appeared, the boy requested to have his bat back, 
which Herr Eske had struck from his bead with a stick, 
offering a hundred ducats for it, and aftem'ards more, if 
he would let him have it. But all that the boy could say 
was to no purpose, for Herr Eske had taken a particular 
fancy to the hat. At length the boy promised him, that 
if he would give it back, his posterity should never come to 
want anything, and by this means got the hat from the 
'jmiker,' who thought that with such a promise it was well 
paid. But the boy, when going out at the door, said : 
"Thou shall leave no sons behind thee, but daughters 
only ! " And so it proved in the sequel, for Herr Eske's 
wife brought forth several sons all dead-bom, and be him- 
self died the last of his race. 

THE HALF-FULL BOTTLE. 
When the Swedes above a hundred years since invaded 
Holstein, it happened that after a battle in which the 
Danes were victorious, a soldier, who had hia post on the 
field, had with great difficulty obtained a bottle of beer to 
allay his burning thirst. 'VVhen about to drink he heard 
a Swede, who bad lost both his legs, calling to him in a 
faint voice, and begging a refreshing draught. The soldier 
thereupon went to him, and seeing his deplorable condi- 
tion, bent forwards to reach him the bottle ; but at the 
same moment the treacherous enemy fired his pistol at 
him, hoping even in death to have his revenge. But the ball 
missed, for oui' Lord held his hand over the compassionate 
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soldier. Riaing up lie drank half the contentB of the 
bottle, and then held it out to the traitor saying : " Scoun- 
drel ! now thou shalt have only the half," 

When this reached the ears of the king, he ordered the 
eoldier to be called before him, and gave him a coat of 
arms, in which was a half-filled bottle ; and this bearing 
has continued in his family, which yet lives in Flenaborg. 

HERE ERLAND LIMBEK. 

The Limbeka were an eminent race in Denmark, but are 
now extinct ; from, it is said, the following cause. 

While Herr Erland Linibek was residing at Graven- 
gaard in Jutland, there one day came a dwarf to him as 
he was walking in his fields, complaining that he was en- 
gaged in hostilities with another dwarf, and feared that he 
was hardly strong enough to withstand him, unless Herr 
Erland would come to his aid on a certain day. He at 
the same time promised the knight that if he would do so, 
his race should be powerful and prosperous as long as the 
world lasted. Herr Erland promised to assist the dwarf, 
and fixed both time and place ; but being one night un- 
able to sleep, and tossing himself about in the bed, his wife 
asked him why he was so restless ? He then imparted to 
her the promise he had made to the dwarf, whereupon she 
exclaimed : " God forbid, my dear husband ! that you 
should have intercourse with such demons ! " and per- 
suaded him to break his word. Some time after, on a 
Christmas eve, as Herr Erland was sitting merry with his 
family and friends, the door of the room was opened, and 
a httle dwarf in a habit of gold embroidery entered, saying 
to the knight ; " Had you kept your word, I would have 
kept mine; but now yom- race shall from day to day de- 
generate and be despised, and at last be extinguished, and 
the last of your family shall be mad 1 " Hereupon Herr 
Erland became angry, and said : " Dost thou threaten 
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me?" and attempted to strike Mm, but the dwarf retired 
to the door. The knight then ordered a servant to seize 
him, but the dwarf slipt away in haste, yet was, neverthe- 
less, jammed in the doorway, so that he lost one of his 
shoes, which proved to be of pure gold. Prom this event 
the knight acquired the name of Herr Erland Guldsko, 

THE FAMILY OF MONRAD. 
The family of Monrad is said to descend from a miller 
in Hungary, who in a war with the Turks raised a body 
of men and destroyed a large Turkish force, whereby he 
relieved a corps of Imperialists. As a reward for so im- 
portant a service, the emperor made him a general and 
raised him to the rank of noble, giving him shield and 
helmet, and commanding him to bear iu his shield a half- 
moon, in remembrance of the Turks, and a mill-wheel, 
that he might remember his farmer condition ; whenct; 
he and his posterity acquired the name of Mondrad'. 

THE NAME AND ARMS OP THE ROSENKRANDSES. 



The first of the Rosenkrands family was Herr Eric. In 
company with Stie Hvide he made a journey to Rome, 
where the pope"gave him a wreath (krands) of roses, which, 
as a reniembrance, he caused to be represented on his 
helmet, whence hia family acquired its name. This Herr 
Kosenkrands lies buried in Hiiirringholms Mark. 



In the year 663 the young Herr Styge, a son of the 
king of Denmark, made a journey to King Bkuin in Eng- 
land, tor the purpose of helping him in war, There, on 
account of his valour, he became a great favourite, parti- 

' From Oer. Mond, niODn, and Rad, wheel. 
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I cularly of the ladies ; but the one that loved him most H 

W was the dBiighter of Reduval, the prince royal, and hej on ^ 

W his part, also loved her. He thiTefore continued at court Tf 
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throughout the winter ; but when summer came the prin- 
cess was pregnant. After his departure from Kngland, the 
princess was delivered of a son, which she laid in a golden 
coffer,with a consecrated candle and salt, because he had not 
been baptized, and placed the coffer out on the sea-strand. 
One day her father, the prince royal, Reduval, happening to 
ride by, found the infant, and conchiding from the golden 
coffer that he was of high parentage, he had him reared 
and gave him the name of Carl. After the king's death, 
the prince royal, Reduval, ascended the throne of England, 
of which he was the first Christian king. Carl in the 
meanwhile grew up and became distinguished for bravery, 
so that the king thought he could not do better than 
marry him to his daughter. When the wedding was just 
about to take place, the princess disclosed to the bride- 
groom that he was her own son by Prince Styge of Den- 
luark. At this intelligence the king was ao exasperated, 
that he declared at first she should perish on the pile; 
but the young Carl iutereeded for her and effected a mar- 
riage with her and Prince Styge, who had been separated 
from her for nineteen years. 

In remembrance of these events Prince Carl divided his 
shield into four parts by a white cross, whereby he beto- 
kened that he was a Christian; he next painted it trans- 
versely red and blue, thereby betokening that be was both 
a Danish and an English prince. In the first quarter he 
placed a white lion crowned, to denote Denmark ; in the 
fourth another white lion for England, In the second and 
third quarters he placed a black and wliite chess-board, 
thereby signifying the separation that had so long existed 
between his father and mother. And these are the arms 
of Rosenkranda. 
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THE ARMS OP THE TROLLE FAMILY. 
The Trollcs were in their time, particularly in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth eenturiea, one of the first families 
in Denmark. In allusion to tleir namej they bore in 
their coat a Troll or demon, and wherever moniimentH of 
the family are to be seen, this demon is to be seen also. 
Even in the cathedral of Roesiilde, he is represented on 
the iron lattice which eticloses the sepulchral chapel of the 
family. He there appears larger than life with a long tail 
and claws in a half-flying attitude, the effect of which, 
when viewed on a audden, is somewhat startling. The 
Trolle family is now extinct. One of its most illustrious 
membera was Admiral Herluf Trolle, the founder of the 
school of Herlufsholni in the seventeenth century, the Eton 
or Winchester of Denmark '. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SVANWEDEL. 

About two hundred years ago there dwelt at Niirre-Vos- 
borg in Jutland a proprietor named Svanwedel. He had 
been a major-general in the Swedish war, and was, more- 
over, skilled in the black art. On one occasion, during 
the war in Scania, he was sun-oanded by the enemy, and 
had with him only a small body of troops. But he ma- 
naged to help himself; for in the night he transformed a 
quantity of rushes, that were growing in the field, into sol- 
diers, with whose aid he attacked and beat the enemy. 
Next morning these soldiers were all rushes again standing 
on the field as before. 

When he died at Vosborg, his body was, according to 
usage, deposited in the castle cha.pel before being conveyed 
to the church. One evening, as his daughter entered the 
chapel, he rose up in his coffin and directed her to send 
for Magister Niels, the priest of Huusby. Although this 
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Magistcr Niels, during the general's Itfe-time, had been 
conatantly quarreling with hini, be nevertheless came with- 
out delay, having with him a sharp axe. He then shut 
himself in the chapel with the corpse, but what passed be- 
tween them no one knows ; only such a noise was heard 
within that the whole mansion shook with it. At length 
all was again silent, and Master Niels came out with his 
axe, looking deadly pale. From that time the general 
remained quiet in hia coffin, and was buried with great 
pomp in Ulvborg church. 

TRADITIONS OF TOWXS AND OTHER PLACES. 
THE RAMPARTS OF COPENHAGEN. 

Many years ago, when the ramparts were being raised 
round Copenhagen, the eartli always sank, so that it was 
not possible to get it to stand firm. They therefore took 
a little innocent girl, placed her on a chair by a table, and 
gave her playthings and sweetmeats. While she thus sat 
enjoying herself, twelve masons built an arch over her, 
which when completed they covered over with eartJi, to 
the sound of music with drums and trumpets. By this 
process they are, it is said, rendered immoveable. 

It is a aniveraal tradition that every kind of IiuiWing is strengthened 
wlien B.ny living being 19 buried beneath it. For such SBjirificea, a lamb, 
a swine, or poultry, are generally eiosen. Ileinrich Heine (Die romsn- 
tisGhe Scbnle, 270), says on tbis subject : " In the middle age the opinion 
prevailed, that when any huilding was to be erected, somelhing liring 
must he killed, on the blood of which tbe foundation must be laid, by 

whi eh process the building would continue firm and imnioTeable 

And in ballads and traditions tbe remembrance is still preserved how 
children or animals were Blaughtered. for the purpose of strengthening 
large buildings with their blood." 

THE IMAGE OP ST. OLUP. 

St, Oluf had a chapel at Taasinge, in which his image 
was preserved. This it was the custom of tbe peasants to 
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carry about their fielda, after they had put tlieir seed iu 
the ground, that they might have a plentiful harvest. It 
once happened that a countrymanj who had been cariy- 
iug the image about his fields, and ought to have restored 
it to its place in the chapel, thought it advisable to wait 
till the following day, but having no better place where- 
in to deposit it, he laid it in the oven. Next morning the 
servant maid having to bake, and not knowing that St. 
Oluf was there, put fire in the oven, and so the image 
was burnt. From that time it is said that the village has 
no good luek to expect. 

SECBET FABSAOES UNDER AALBORO. 

Under the town of Aalborg there are many secret pas- 
sages, which are relics of the monkish times. The largest 
of these is said to lead from the old convent, used at pre- 
sent partly as an hospital and partly as a school, and i)^ 
supposed to extend, under the fiord, as far as Sundhy, 
where there was formerly a convent of nuns. The descent 
to this passage was well secm-ed; for first it was closed 
with a brazen door, on which many beautiful figures were 
sculptured, and next with four doors of iron, one within 
another. One side passage led from this chief one to the 
church of St. Mary, under the mansion in which King 
Hans died. The ascent into the church was through a 
tomb. Another branch led from the chief passage to St. 
Budolf's church, and thence to the ' Muredc Fort's ' 
bridge. A third branch led, in an opposite direction, 
from St. Mary's church, or from the convent, to the old 
castle of Aalborghuus. 

A student once undertook to explore these passages, 
which he entered with a cord bound fast round his body. 
In one hand he had a sword, in the other a light. At the 
outside of the entrance he had placed people, who at a 
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given sign ahould draw bim back by meaoB of the cord. 
But after he had been in two hours without makiag any 
sign, they di-ew the cord, the end of which was burnt off. 
The student was never again heard of. 

OF ClIUKCHES AND CONVENTS. 
OF CHUBCHES. 

When King Cnut, auraained the Saint, was building 
the first churches in the country, he wished tliem to be so 
strong that they might last until the end of the world. 
He therefore prayed to God for direction how he might 
build strong and masterly. He then went to the sea- 
shore, wbere there lay much froth (skum). This he or- 
dered the masons to take and to build with it. Through 
his sanctity this froth became as hard as stone, and the 
churches that have such walls will never decay as long as 
the world endures. 

Of the B0-cal1ed froth-vraUa uianj' inBtancea occur amotig tlie old 
country cfaurehes of Denmark. They consist of a porous mass which 
the peasants call fraa (froth], the prodiiclinn of which tlie master-niBsoiis 
declare is to them n perfect riddle. Notvrithstandiiig its porosity, it is 
extremely durable. From the description it would eeeia to be of the na- 
ture of traTerlhi or peperin, of wliich the ancient builders made use, and 
which i» still much used in the South. As long as it lies in its natural 
bed it is so soft that it may be cm out with a spade, but by the influence 
of the atmosphere it increases in hardness from year to year. 

THE TOWER OF ST. MARY'S IN COPENHAGEN. 

In the year 151 -i, when a spire was being placed on the 
tower of St. Mary's cathedral in Copenhagen, a carpenter's 
man had an altercation with his master, and in his anger 
boasted that he was as able a workman as himself. To 
make an end of the dispute, the master laid a beam out 
from the top of the tower, took an axe in his hand, went 
out on the beam, and struck the axe fast in the end of it. 
Having done this, and being safely returned, he ordered 
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bis man to go and fetch him the axe. The man went 
without hesitation, but while standing on the end of the 
beam, and in the act of seizing the axe, it seemed to him 
that there were two, and he asked : " Master ! which is it 
to be?" The master then knew how it was with him, 
and answered only : " God be merciful to thy poor soul ! " 
At the same instant the man reeled ^"om the beam. 

A star; neiirlf the same is related of the towrr of St. Caut's church in 
Odenee, but in which the man, when on the eod of the beam, looked over 
the town, and inhia trepidatiDn cried : " MaEter I Bulbra in coming nearer! " 
llulbro is a small place DcarOdeuie. 

THE CHIMES IN THE TOWER OF ST. NICHOLAS. 

During the great fire at Copenhagen, and while the 
chm-ch of St. Nicholas was enveloped in flames, the tower 
long stood reeling from one side to another. People, too, 
relate who heard it, that the chimes in the meanwhile 
played of themselves the psalm : " God knows bow ueai- 
me is mine end." 

THE SEA-TROLL IN THE ISSEPIORD. 

In former days there dwelt in the Issefiord' a Titill, 
who was accustomed to atop every vessel that entered the 
fiord and demand a man from each. This calamity had 
been long endured, when it became known that the power 
of the Troll would last until the head of Pope Lucius 
should be shown him, who had been beheaded in Rome 
many centuries before. Some monks were accordingly 
forthwith sent to Rome to fetch the head. When the ship 
returned and was about to run into the fiord, the Troll 
made his appearance ; but as soon as they held forth the 
head and the Troll got a sight of it, he with a horrid howl 

I The Isaefiord or firth rnra from the Catlegat in various directions into 
Seeland. The cil}' of Roeakllde ii built on the south end of one of ili^ 
anus called the Roeekilde fiord. 
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ti-ansformed himself into a rock. In Roeskilde cathedra] 
many representation a are to be seen which may be ex- 
plained by this tradition. 

ROESKILDE CATHEDIL\I„ 

In the year 108-i RoeBkilde cathedral was dedicated to 
Pope Lueius, wlio in the year 253 had suffered martyrdom, 
he having offered to be the patron saint of the church. 
For before the church was built. Bishop Svend Norbagge' 
despatched two cauoua to Rome to fetch some relic of a 
saint to whom the church might be dedicated. The im- 
mense number of relics of all sorts which they found there 
caused them no small embarrassment, but in order to 
choose a fitting oncj they sought to strengthen their judge- 
ment by prayer. While thus engaged in devotiouj one 
of the canons fell asleep, when Pope Lucius appeared 
before him, proffered his patronage, and gave such an 
exact description of his skull, that they easily found it 
among all the others. This skull was accordingly chosen 
and conveyed to Denmark, where, set in gold, it was long 
presen'ed as the most precious posaession of Roeskilde 
cathedral. 

VEIBY CHURCn. 

In Veiby church in Scclaud there was formerly kept a 
man's dried-up hand. Of this it is related that it had 
belonged to a man, who many years before was burnt for 
having murdered his father, and therefore could not he 
consumed by the fire. 

KALLUNOBORG CHURCH. 

When Eabern Snare* was buUding Kallimdhorg^ church, 

' See page 334. ' See page 226. 

' A tonn on the west coast of Seeland. Esbern Snare's cbnrch still 
exists, tbe fife toweis of nhieh render it a conspieuous object for miles 
around. la the castle, not a vestige of nbich remains, Cltristian II. died 
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the work at first did not succeed, bat there came a Troll 
to him offering his aervicCj and with him Esbem Snare 
made an agreement, that when the church was finished, 
he should either say what the Troll's name was, or should 
give him his heart and hia eyes. The work now went on 
well, and was supported by stone pillars. But when it 
was nearly complete, one half-pillar only being wanting, 
Esbem Snare began to feel alarmed, because he was still 
ignorant how the Troll was called. He went wandering 
about the fields sorrowing, and one day, being weary and 
sad, he lay down on Ulshbi Banke to rest. He there heard. 
a Troll-wife within the mound sajing: "Be stiE, my 
child, to-morrow Fin thy father will come and give thee 
Esbem Snare's eyes and heart to play with." On hearing 
these words, Esbem became himself again and returned 
to the church. At this moment the Troll entered, bring- 
ing the half-pillar that was wanting, when Esbem, on 
seeing him, saluted him by his name of Fin. Hearing 
this, the Troll was so angry, that he flew off through the 
air with the half-pillar ; and therefore the church has only 
three pillars and a half. 

Kallundborg church has five spires, built by Esbern 
Snare. The highest, which stands in the middle, is for 
his mother, and the four standing about it for his four 
daughters, one of whom was lame, and therefore one of 
the spires ia leas than the others. 

BACHLOV CHURCH. 

To the north-east of Kallundborg lies the village of 
Rachlov ; but the church is a considerable distance from 
it in the open field. This circumstance ia thus accounted 

(1559), ifler a couRnement of twetity-se^'en fears, 
ilcrhorg and ten tt Kallundborg. King Albert of Sweden 
priaoned in the castle of Kalliindborg by Queen Margaret. 
> See pp. 39, 101. 
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for. While the village church was building, it was found 
that what had been built up during the day was constantly 
thrown down in the night. It was therefore determinedj 
by the advice of aome sagacious perBOna, to place two 
red bulla on the spot, for the purpose of driving away 
the evil spirits ; and this was done accordingly. But on 
the following morning, one of the bulls was found killed 
outright, near to the town ; the other was discovered 
standing out in the field on an eminence, wounded and 
misused. Hence the folks clearly enough saw that the 
evil spirits had no power in this place, and therefore re- 
solved there to erect their church. 

THE ALT.-IR-FIECE IN SOEO CHtTKCH. 

The altar-piece in Soro church reprenenta the Last 
Supper. It was at first determined that the twelve 
apostles should be painted after the twelve professors of 
Sorti Academy, but as they could not agree who should be 
Judas, twelve peasants were fetched from the village of 
Haverup, after whom the twelve apostles were painted. 
Of these, Andrew the shoemaker offered himself for Jndas, 
but afterwards sank into all kinds of depravity, and things 
went extremely ill with him. 



BLOOD SPOTS ON THE WALL OF RARISE C 

A hunter in Stcvnshcrrcd was desirous of being an un- 
erring shot. He therefore took the saci'ament, but held 
the bread in his mouth until he came out of church. He 
then loaded hia piece, put the bread into it, and fired it 
against the church wall. On the place where he struck 
the wall there is a hole, out of which blood flows, and 
which may still be seen. 

Of another huntsman it is said that he stuck the wafer 
on the church wall and shot at it. 
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THE CHCRCH AT FALSTGK. 

There once dwelt on the island of Falster a lady of rank, 
who was extremely rich, but had neither son nor daughter 
to inherit her wealth. She therefore resolved to make a 
pioua use of it, and caused a church to be built that was 
both spacious and magnificent, When the church was 
finished, she caused altar-candies to he lighted, and going 
through the quire to the altar, she cast herself on her 
knees and prayed to God that, in reward for her pious 
gift, he would add as many years to her life as the church 
should stand. Then from time to time her relations and 
servants died; but she who had preferred so foolish n 
prayer, continued to live. At length she had no longer 
a friend or relation to converse with, and saw childi'en 
grow up, become aged and die, and their children again 
grow old, while she herself was wasting through extreme 
age, so that she gradually lost tie use of all her senses. 
Sometimes, however, she recovered her voice, though for 
one hour only at midnight every Christmas. On one of these 
nights she desired to be laid in an oaken coffin and placed 
in the church, that she might there die; but that the 
priest fihoidd attend her every Christmas night to I'cceive 
her commands. From that time her coffin has stood in 
the church, but she has not yftt been permitted to die. 
Every Christmas night the priest comes to her, lifts the 
lid of the coffin, and as he gradually raises it, she rises 
slowly up. When sitting up, ahe asks: "Is my church 
yet standing ? " And when the priest answers " Yes," she 
sighs and says ; — 



All ! God grant that my church were burnt ; 
For then only would my aJHiction be ended. 

She then sinks back again into the coffin, the priest lets 
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the lid fall, and does not come again until the next 
Christmas night. 

MARIBO CHtJECH. 

In Maiibo church, by one of the pillars, there is set up 
the image of a monk pointing to another piUar, in which, 
the tradition tells us, a treasure was bidden by the monks 
when they were compelled to leave the place'. 

AARHUUS CATBEDKAL. 

Aarhuus cathedral was, in the time of Catbolicisra, 
dedicated to St. Clement; because that saint, after his 
martyrdom, was cast ashore, bound to an anchor, near 
Aarhuus, after having been tossed about on the ocean for 
eleven hundred years. He was there buried, and in 
memory of him his figure with the anchor is to he seen 
on the altar-piece. 

Before the Reformation, it was a custom in the same 
cathedral, during the solemn service of Good Friday eve, 
to send forth a tremendous voice, through a hole in the 
vaulting of the cbnrch, saying : " Ever accursed be Judas ! " 
On this occasion a large hunting horn was used, which 
till our time was preserved in the church. During the 
malediction a hollow, trembling voice was sent forth fi-om 
the upper gallery of the north transept, uttering the 
words of Judas : " I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
the innocent blood," 

RIHE CATHEDRAL. 

In Bibe cathedral there is a door called Cat's-head door 
(Kathoved Dor), in memory- of an old tradition, to wit, 

' The learned antiquary Amdt is reported to have declared (hat he 
found in the Vatican libriiry a memorandum stating tliat a treasure of 
manuseripta and documents wai concealed in a pillar of Mariho church. 
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that once on a time B poor skipper belonging to Ribe 
came to an island where the inhabitants were plagned 
with an overwhelming number of mice. Luckily he had 
a cat on board, which he took on shore with him, and so 
deatroyed or drove off a vast number of them. His cat 
he sold to the inhabitants, for which having received a 
considerable sum, be sailed home and returned to the 
island with a whole cargo of cats, by which trafGc he 
became so rich, that he had whereon to live for the reat 
of his life. When the hour of death drew nigb, he re- 
solved to employ his wealth in building a church in Ribe, 
as a memorial of which benefit there is, we are told, a 
representation in the said church of a cat and four mice. 

The above'Qieiitioned skipper niaj tie styled the Danish Wliittingtou. 
There was also an Italian Whillington, of whom it is relsted, in a letter 
from LarenZD Magolotti to Ottavio Falconieri (Idelers Handb. der ital. 
Lit. i. 355), that he, Ansaldo degli Ormanni b; name, having Bnived at 
one of the Canary islands, was invited by the king la dinner. During (he 
repast he observed that all the attendants nent about with long sticks, 
for the purpose of driving awav t)ie rats, which made constant attacks on 
the viands. Seeing tbie, be hastened to Ms ship and relumeil with two 
cats, which in an incredibly short time made an appalling slaughter among 
the enemy. He made a present ot the*e cats to the king, who in return 
bestowed on him immense riches. On his return to his native country 
he related bow he had acquired his wealth ; whereupon a certain GiocoDdo 
de' Pisanti resolved on trying his luck there. Having sold his house, hi 
embarked with a quantity of pearls and other precious things, in the belief 
that the king would no doubt prize such gifts much more highly than two 
eats. On hia arrival he accordingly presented hia gifts to the king, who 
valued them much, but having nothing which he considered more pre- 
dous than the two cats, he gave one of them to Giocondo, who by fail 
speculation was reduced to a stale of poverty. 

THE CHURCH AT ERRITSO. 

Many years ago there lived at Erritao, near Predericia, 
a very poor man, who one day said : " If 1 had a large 
sum of money, I would build a church for the parish." 
The following night he dreamed that if he went to the 
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south bridge at Veile, he would make his fortune. He 
followed the intimation, and strolled backwards and for- 
wards on the bridge, until it grew late, bnt without seeing 
any sign of his good fortune. When just on tlie point of 
returning, he was accosted by an officer, who askod him 
why he had spent the whole day so on the bridge. He 
told hiui his dream, on hearing which the officer related to 
him in return, that he also, on the preceding night, had 
dreamed, that in a bam at ErritsiJ, belonging to a man 
whose name he mentioned, a treasure lay buried. But 
the name he mentioned wa.8 the man's own, who prudently 
kept his own counsel, hastened home, and found the trea- 
sure in his barn. The man was faithful to his word and 
built the chrirch. 

ThEre is a story aetilj Bimiltr ta the aboie relited of a treasure at 
Tanslet aa the isle of Alsen. The reader nil), no douhl, be agreeahly 
lurprised at raeeling with a tradition of near kin to the foregoiug, respect- 
ing llie reputed founder of Diindanald castle, in Ayrabire : 

Donald Din. or Din Donald, was originally a poor man, but had the 
faculty of dreaming lucky dreams. Upon one occuBion he dreamed, tbrice 
in one night, that if he were to go to London Bridfre, he would become a 
wealthy man. He went accordingly, saw a man looking over the parapet 
of the bridge, vhom he accosted courceoasly, and, after a little con«ersa- 
tiou, intrusted with the secret nf the occaaioa of his visiting Londan 
Bridge. The stranger told him that he had made a very fooUsh errand, 
tbr be himself had once had aeimilai vision, which directed him to go Ui a 
certain spot in Ayrshire, in Scotland, where he woald And a vast treasure ; 
aud, for his part, he had never once thought of obeying the injunction. 
From his description of the spot, the sly Scotsman at once perceived that 
the treasure in question most he concealed in no other place than his own 
humble kaiUyard at home, to which he immediately repaired, in fall 
Mpeetation of finding it. Nor was he disappointed ; for, after destroying 
many good and promising cabbages, and completely cracking credit with 
his wife, who esteemed him mad. he found a large potful of gold coin, 
with the proceeds of which he built a stout castle for himself, and be- 
came the founder of a nourishing family >. 
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THE ALTAR-PIECE IN 8LESWIO CATHEDRAl. 

Master Hans Briiggemana, bom in Huaiun, was a 
skilful artizan and able man. It was he who made the 
beautiful altar-piece for the monks of Bordesholm, which, 
in the year 1666, was removed to the cathedral of Sleswig, 
on which, it is said, he and his men laboured for seven 
years, and of which every figure was steeped in oil, to pre- 
vent injuiy from worms. ^Vhen the work was finished. 
King Christian II. and his queen Elizabeth came to see 
it ; on which occasion, Briiggemano, availing himself of 
the opportunity, carved likenesses of them both in wood, 
which he placed on two pillars on each side of the altav. 

"When the Liibeckers saw this work, they wished Hans 
Bfiiggemann to execute an altar-piece for them equally 
beautiful. This he not only engaged to do, but also to 
make one still more beautiful. Hereat the monks of Bor- 
desholm were stung by jealousy, and gave him something 
which caused a fluxion and weakness of hia eyes, so that 
he could no longer work. He died in the town of Eider- 
stadt, neai' Bordesholm. 

Of the Bltar-piece of ihe cburch of Norre-Brohy in Fyeo it is also said, 
thai when the artiit had completed it, he was asked whether he could 
execute another belter or equally good, and on hia answering in the affir- 
mative, ' they ' put out his ejes. See a similar elory of a clock at Cam- 
bray in Wolf, Niederl. Sagen, p. 444. ^ 

TRADITIONS RELATING TO MANSIONS. 
HEttLUFHHOLM. 

When Fru Birgitte Gioe waa dead and the council of 

the realm had the direction of the school of Herlufsholm, 
it reached the ears of some of the family that the deed of 
gift was lost, a circumstance from which they hoped to de- 
rive advantage. The rector and the clergyman of the place 
were consequently summoned to Copenhagen, and found 
themselves in no trifling embarrassment by their inability 
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to find the docanient. But when the prieet, full of 
anxiety, had lain down on his hed, the night previous to 
his departure for Copenhagen, Frn Birgitte Gide appeared 
before him ; for she was unwilling that after her death the 
school should come to nothing, through the avarice of her 
family. The priest saw her go to an old tahle, and strike 
several blows on one of ita legs. At this he was greatly 
surprised, and the following morning, , on examining the 
table, he found, in a secret drawer, the lost document, 
which, accompanied by the rector, he jiroduced in Copen- 
hagen, and thus saved the school of Herlufsholm. 

VAA-EOAARD, 

Many years ago there dwelt at Vaargaard a lady named 
Fru Ingeborg, the widow of one of the family of Scheel, 
a great oppressor of the peasantry, whom he deprived of 
a meadow called Agersted Enge. But if the lord had been 
unjust and cruel to his tenants, his widow was still more 
so. Once on the anniversary of her husband's death, 
being on her way to church, she said to her coachman, 
" I would fain know how things go with my poor hus- 
band." To which the coachman, whose name was Clans, 
and who was a sly knave, answered : " Ay, gracious lady ! 
but that is not easy to say, though he will certainly not be 
suffering tfom cold ; for it is no douht warm enough where 
he is." At this the lady was highly exasperated and 
threatened to take his life, if on the third Sunday following 
he did not bring her intelligence how it fared with her late 
husband. Claus, who well knew that his lady mistreaa 
never failed to keep her word when she promised any evil, 
resolved in the first instance to consult with the priest at 
Albek, who was as stiff in his hook as any bishop, and un- 
derstood equally well both how to keep people in their 
graves and to call them forth. But this priest, on consult- 
ing with a relation, was apprehensive that the task would 
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prove too hard for him. Fortunately, however, the coach- 
man had a brother who was a prieat in Norway ; of hini 
therefore it would be safest to aeek counsel, seeing that 
the Norwegian priests are more cunning in such matters 
than any others, Claus consequently made a trip to 
Norway, and found his brother, who instantly addi'eaaed 
him with : " Welcome, Claus ! things must, indeed, be 
desperate with you, since you come all the way to me ! " 
From these words the eoaehnian saw plainly that his 
brother was perfectly aware how matters stood. On the 
following day Claus asked him for advice and help. After 
some consideration, he answered : " I can, it is true, com- 
pel your dead master to re-appear ; but it will prove a 
daDgerous hnsiness if you are afi-aid of him, for you must 
yourself tell him your message," It was uow resolved that 
on the following night at twelve o'clock they would go to 
a cross road in a large forest, and summon him forth. At 
the hour and place appointed the priest began to read so 
that the coachman's hair stood on end. At once a dread- 
ful uproar was heard, and a red-hot chariot, with horses 
spouting fire on every side, came dashing through the 
forest, and stopt at the place where they were standing. 
Claus instantly knew hia master again, although he was 
red-hot. " Who wiU speak with me ? " roared the master 
from the chariot, Claus took oflf his hat and said : " I 
have to greet my gracious master from my gracious mis- 
tress, and to inquire how he fares siuce his death," " Tell 
her," anawei'cd his master, " that I am in hell, where there 
is a seat making for her, which only wants the last step ; 
when that is laid down she will be fetched, if she does not 
restore Agersted Engc ! But as a proof that thou hast 
spoken with mc, I will give thee my wedding ring, which 
thou canst show her." The priest then whispered to the 
coachman that he should hold out his hat, and in the 
same moment the ring fell into the hat, through which it 
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burned a hole and fcU on the ground, from which Claas 
took it up. In the nest uiomeDt, both chariot and horses 
were away. 

On the third Sunday Claux was standing outside of 
Vaar churchyard when Fru Ingeborg was driven by. On 
seeing him the gracious lady instantly inquired what mes- 
BBge he had brought, when the coachman related to her 
all that he had seen and heard, and gave her the ring, 
which she instantly recognised. " It is well," said she, 
" thou hast saved thy life. If I am to he with my hus- 
band when I am dead, be it so, but Agersted Enge I wilt 
never give back ! " 

Shortly after there was a pompous spectacle in Vaar 
church. It was the gracious lady's funeral. But she 
soon re-appeared by night, and committed so much mis- 
chief in the castle yard, that the miller and the mill-folks 
ran to the priest at Albek, who read over her, conjured 
her out of the yard, and laid her in a pond hard hy called 
Pulsen. Beyond this he had no power over her, but ia 
obliged to allow her every year to approach a cock's step 
nearer to Vaargaard; and it is, moreover, said that when- 
ever in this manner she reaches the spot from whence she 
was driven by the priest, Vaargaard will sink in ruin. 
On the place where she was conjured into Pulsen not a 
blade of grass ever grows, and hy the scorched-up streaks 
in the field it may be seen how many cock's steps she has 
already gone. 

TRADITIONS OF PRIESTS AND "WISE MEN. 
ST. ANDREW OF SLAGELSE. 

In the year 1205 there lived in Slagelse a priest of St. 
Peter's church who was known by the name of Holy 
Anders. Of this holy man it is related, that with eleven 
others he sailed to the Holy Land ; but that when on the 
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eve of returning, and the wind being fair, lie would not 
proceed on the voyage until he had heard mass at Joppa, 
When the mass was ended and bis companions were al- 
ready on their way back, he found himself in much tribu- 
lation on the sea-shore viewing the distant vessel, when a 
man rode up to him and desired him to mount before 
him. Anders did bo; but as they rode along he fell 
asleep in the stranger's arms. On waking he looked 
about him with astonishment, for he found himself on a 
mound just outside of Slagelse, and had, oeverthelesa, 
been to St. James of Compostella in I'ortugal ', to St. 
Olaf's in Dronthcim, and many other holy places. But 
a long time elapsed before his companions, who bad left 
him at Joppa, returned to Denmark, whereat all people 
greatly marvelled. 

lie was so holy a man that when he perfoiined his de- 
votions in the open air, he was wont to bang bis cap and 
gloves on the sun-beams ^, and thereby acquired an extra- 
ordinary reputation, and at length became the patron saint 
of Slagelse. It once happened that when he would thus 
hang his gloves on a sun-beam, they fell to the ground, at 
which he was deeply afflicted and asked our Lord, in what 
respect he bad sinned, seeing that the miracle no longer 
succeeded, aud was then given to understand that one of 
the inmates of the monastery had stolen a bcdgc-atake, 
and BO defiled the sacred community. The mound on 
which St. Anders was awakened, acquired from that event 
the name of the Hvilehoi (mound of rest), which it retains 
until this day, 

St. Anders interested himself also in the welfare of the 
people of Slagelse, by going with their petition to King 
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Valdemar, in consequence of which the king promised to 
add to the land belonging to Slagelse an much as St. 
Anders could ride round on a colt a day old, during the 
time the king was in the bath. He took the king at his 
word, and rode with auch speed that the courtiers were 
obliged, from time to time, to iiin to the king in the bath, 
saying that if he did not make haste, St. Andere would 
ride round the whole country. To this act the town of 
Slagelse is indebted for its extensive town fields. 

On the Hvilehoi there stands a cross with the inscrip- 
tion : " In memoriam divi Andreae, quiescentis Joppse et 
heic loci espei'gefacti." When this cross was once suffered 
to fall into decay, a general murrain among the cattle 
ensued, but which ceased the instant a new cross was set 
up. 

MASTER. LAUKIDS. 

In Hadsherrcd in Jutland there was once a priest by 
name Master Laurids. He could lay the dead and call 
them from their graves, and, consequently, it hardly need 
be said, had many contests with the devil, in all which, 
however, his Satanic Majesty invariably came off second 
beat. 

It once happened to Master Laurids, when returning 
from a short journey, that on passing Skandnip church, 
hia horses stopt, and were unable to draw the carriage 
from the spot ; but Master Laurids, who well understood 
how matters were, shook his head and ordered his man to 
take off the right hind-wheel and lay it in the basket 
behind ; for he knew that it was the devil who had placed 
himself on it for the pnipoae of making the carriage heavy. 
This was more than the devil had bargained for, for he 
had now to get down, take his station under the carriage, 
and hold it up. In this fashion Master Laurids made 
him follow during the whole night. When at length he 
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set him at liberty, the fiend cast the axletree from bis 
shoulder with such force that it was broken by the fall, 
at which Master Laurids smiling, said : " See ! he can do 
that yet !" 

That tlie devit un such ocCHEious mnst go under the carriage inatead 
of the fourth wheel was a universal popular belief not an\j in Denmark, 
but in other eouatries. A Catholic legeud relates a similar miracle of 
St. Benedict, nbich has supplied the subject of a well-knawn composition 
by the painter Ditlef Lindau at Ruioe. 

THE PRIEST OP NORttE-VILSTRUP. 

At the close of the last century there lived in the village 
of Norre-VHstnip, near Veile ', a priest who knew more 
than his Paternoster, and who employed the extraordinary 
powerj which he had acquired in the Black School*, for 
the profit and happiness of his parishioners ; on which ac- 
count he was much beloved and respected. For the sake 
of this power, he had, it was said, sworn to wear only one 
garter; and it was well known to all that he never did 
wear two. 

To the parsonage there waa attached a little thicket, 
which lay at a short distance froui the village, irom which 
the priest's kindling wood and fire-wood were sometimes 
stolen. He one day asked his servants whether they had 
no fire-wood to fetch from thence ? To which tbcy 
answered that for some time past there was none. "You 
may at all events," said he, " take a wagon and drive 
out." They did so, and there found a man from the vil- 
lage who had piled up a large quantity of brushwood, 
which be was about to carry off, but which the priest's 
men took away and carted home. 

The provost Petnis ^gidii at Brcins was a tnagician. A youth, vfho 
wanted to go to Rlhe, took the provost's borse from the meadow ; hut the 
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KDinial Kould not go forwards, mii the lid could nut get off lus bick, 
CTen wbcD & couple of millera' men endeavoured to auiat him. He wu 
therefore obliged to ride to the prieat. " Art thou there ? " aid the good 
man; '' gn and take the horse hack to the field, and pUj' me no more >Dch 






ST. RIELD OP VIBORG*. 



He was a very holy mun, performed many miracles, was 
on tUat account made bishup of Viborg, and after his 

death canonized by the pope. 

Before hia sanctity was known, he was once expelled by 
the monka from the convent, and driven away; but meet- 
ing one of the conventual servants, who had been sent 
oat to fetch water, he besoaght him to let him drink ont 
of his pitcher. He did so, when Kield turned the water 
to wine, which he ordered the servant to take to the con- 
vent with his greeting to the brothers, and the request 
that they would drink that wine to his health. He was 
then speedily recalled and received with great joy. 

One morning early, when reading mass at the altar, the 
lights were suddenly extinguished, so that it was quite 
dark ; but he, nevertheless, continued reading the mass. 

After his death, the report of his sanctity reached the 
pope at Rome, who caused hia name to be enrolled in the 
catalogue of saints. His body was laid in a costly shrine, 
and suspended by golden ehaina from the vaulted roof of 
the chapel. His richly glided coffin, called St. Kield's 
ark, was held in great veneration until the Reformation, 
when it was taken down and placed behind the altar in 
the cathedral, where it perished in the great fire. 

' Rhode, Haderalev-Amt, quoted hy Miillenhoff, p. 600. 

> The oldest and most remarkahle town in Jutland. From the remotest 
limes the Danish moaarchi on their leceesion received homage at Viborg. 
and here were held the assemblies of the States of the kingdom. Its 
renerable cathedral perished by fire in I72C. In its crypt masses were 
sung for the soul of the murdered king, Eric Clipping {aj>. 1287), which 
were continued till long after the Reformation. 
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TREASURES AND TREASURE-DIGGERS. 

HE TREASURE IN HVIRVEL BAKKE. 



Hvii'vel Bakke is said to be quite full of gold, whence 
it is that on evevy Christmas eve it appears to be on fire. 
If any one would only veoture to shoot over the bakke', 
be might no doubt take the whole of it, but now-a-days 
no nue dares do such a thing. 

THE TREASURE IN DACOBIERn-DAVS. 

At Daugatrup, not far from Viborg, there is a barrow 
called Daugbierg-Daus, Of this barrow it ia said that it 
is always enveloped in a blue mist, and that under it lies 
a large copper kettle full of money. One night two pea- 
sants went to dig for this treaaure, and bad already pro- 
ceeded so far as to get hold of the two handles of the 
kettle ; when all aorta of wonderful things took place, for 
the purpose of diverting them from their undertaking. 
At one moment they saw a large black dog with a red-hot 
tongue, then came a cock drawing a load of hay*, next 
came a chariot with four black horses ; but in apite of all 
this the men did not allow themselves to speak, and went 
on with their digging. At length a clown passing by, 
stopt before them and said : " See ! Daugbierg is on fire 1" 
and when they looked in that direction, it was precisely 
as if the whole village stood in a blaze^. At this moment 

' Bakke is a small hill or listng ground. ^ See p. 119. 

' A aimilar saperslilion prevailed in Scotland. About a ceotory »go, we 
are told, that the laird of Craufuriiknd nod Iue domestics, when on the 
point of drawing up a pot of gold from the bottom of a pool, heard a noise 
overhead, which caused them to let go tlieir prize and look upwards. 
They perceived a territic figure standing on tlie top o( the hill, using 
violent gesticulations, and crying, 
Tip tow ! 

Craufurdland 's a' in a low ', 
Whereupon the lain), beUeving that the evil one had set fire to his house, 
in order to divert him from his researches, left the scene, followed by his 
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one of the men forgot to keep silence, and at the instant 
he began to cry out the treasure sank, and although they 
have often since endeavoured to raise it, the Trolls have 
always [irevented tliem by their soreerj-. 

In (tiggiiig up I treasure the MricteitiiUnccianeceuftiy; hence OeblCH- 
I idllsger ID hU poem ' Sksttegrsvere n ' (The Treasure-digger) says ; 
■ Mgd hvia et OrJ ilu laler, But if a woM (hoo utter, 

I Fonvinder den igicn. It vaniahef again. 

THE TREASUBE ON FUPR, 

The little isle of Fuur in the Liimfiord rests on a vast 
stone, in the middle of which dwells a Troll. When the 
shepherds in the field place their ear to the ground, they 
sometimes hear him locking and unlocking bis great 
money chests; and a peasant, who for three Christmas 
nights went thither at midnight, saw at the third time, 
the Troll sitting on the hillock displaying all his treasures. 
If any one shoots over such things, he can freely take of 
them as much as he will, and so did this peatiaiit. But 
when he was on his return home and very near his dwell- 
ing, it seemed to him to be in dames. In his alarm he 
cast from him all he had taken, and when he reached 
home all was safe, but the treasure was gone, 

On the north side of the isle a small part of the stone 
may be clearly seen among high, heath-grown hills, and 
many names are there inscribed of persons who have 
visited the spot. On a level with the earth is a hole 
through which a person can enter the stone, but it is not 
known how far any one can go, as the greater number do 
not venture beyond five steps. 

THE TREASURE IN LODAl. 

In Sallingherred there is a valley called Lodal, where 
formerly a light was seen burning every night. But it 

servants, and ran home to save what he coold. Of com'se there woa no 
fire nbatever at the houEe. — Chambers, Popular Rbymea, etc. p. 13, 
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happened that a Holsteiner came to the place, who desired 
to be shown the way to Lodal, it having been revealed to 
him in a dream, that on the spot where a light was to be 
seen burning he should dig and find a treasure. He dug 
accordingly and found in the earth a capacious copper kettle 
full of gold, but upon the gold there lay a large black 
poodle' with a ring round its neck. This he carefully 
lifted from the kettle, laid it on his great coat, and so got 
possession of the treasure, of which he distributed a por- 
tion to the peasants who had assisted him, and then de- 
parted. From that time the light ceased to bum; but 
sometimes the dog may be seen running about in Lodal. 

TRADITIONS OF ROBBERS. 
THTRE BOLOXE AND HER SONS. 

Close along an arm of the Issefiord in Seeland, the road 
passes through Borreveile forest, where is yet to be seen 
the so-called Thyre^s cave. 

This Thyre, surnamed Boloxe, with her twelve sons were 
notorious robbers, but being at length captured, were all 
executed at Roeskilde*. The following tradition concern- 
ing them is still current among the peasantry thereabouts. 

It often happens, when any one drives past the cave by 
night, that the horses suddenly begin to sweat violently, 
and are scarcely able to drag the carriage. A countryman, 
who on such an occasion descended from his vehicle and 
peeped through the left side of the headstall, saw that he 
had Thjnre Boloxe and her twelve sons sitting behind. His 
only resource was to take off the hind wheel and lay it in 
the vehicle^; for by so doing all such spectres are com- 
pelled to run under the carriage, for the purpose of hold- 
ing up the axle-tree. 

1 See pages 119, 263. ^ Iq the year 1716. ^ See page 260. 
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BTXRH OLGBB. 



Ill Ugilt krat (thicket), between Hioring and Flad- 
atrand, when the country thereabouts had much forest 
land, there was a robber who called himBelf Stsrk (Strong) 
Olger or Ole. He robbed and murdered whenever he had 
an opportunity, but he was particularly notorious for mur- 
dering pregnant women. At length the men having armed 
themselves, surrounded the entire wood and captured him, 
when he thus confessed : " It is well that you have caught 
me this time j for henceforth no bond would have bound 
or hand held me; for I had already eaten the hearts of 
ail unborn children ! Could I but have got the seventh !" 

voldbobg's day. 
On Voldborg's day, that is the day preceding Whit- 
sunday, there was in former times a great merry-making 
throughout the country, or, as it was called, the riding in 
of summer. The youth of both sexes prepared themselves 
for the festival, and decorated themselves with their best 
for the procession. The young men's procession, in which 
all were on horseback, was headed by two stewards, who 
rode forward to announce their approach. These were 
followed by two old men, each holding in his hand a long 
pole decorated with ribands, garlands, silk handkerchiefs, 
and whatever else might appear showy. After them came 
the Count of May (Maigreve) with his two attendants, 
and lastly the whole procession, two and two, all clad in 
blue or red frocks, with white napkins from the shoulder 
down under the opposite arm, and ribands fluttering in 
their hats. The May-count had two garlands, one over 
each shoulder, while every other bad one only. In the 
middle of the procession rode the musicians, playing on 
violins, drums and lifes. When they came to a bountUry, 
a garland was laid on the place of entrance ; and when in 
the villages or at the maoaions they met any young females. 
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they threw garlands to them, which was an invitation to 

I their guild or feast. When they entered a town or village, 

] hoth stewards went to a house and begged that the procea- 

1 siou might enter ; and when permission was granted, they 

rode thrice round the court, and on passing the windows 

saluted the inmates. They then dismounted, and the 

leading singei's began to sing, the rest, at the end of every 

verse, falling in with " med Glffide " (with joy). On 

I coming to a particular verse, two of the party went to the 

:j church, where they knelt on the threshold, and while in 

that position the others sang the rest of the song. They 

afterwards danced a while, and were regaled with beer and 

brandy, and sometimes received money also. They then 

remounted their horses, rode again round the court, and 

proceeded further in the same order. 

When the girls ran summer in, they assembled where 
the festival or guild was to be, clad in green with white 
napkins, and gai'lands on their heads and over their 
shoulders. Thence they proceeded to the fields and 
formed themselves in a circle, when the steward tried a 
garland on each, until he found one that it fitted: she 
was then Countess of May (Maigrevinde). The procession 
then went its round. Whoever would receive them raised 
a pole adorned with flowers and garlands, as a sign. Ac- 
cording to other accounts, the Count of May, on their re- 
turn, cast a garland ou the girl he chose for Countess. 

FRIAR BUUS '. {ConUnned bam p. 179.) 
In consequence of his skill in the culinary art, and of 

' From 'Die DeotacliBn VolksbLicher tou Karl Simrock,' 6 Bd. As a 
more detailed naiTBtiie of the doings of Friar Runs, after he beenme henj 
cook, ma; not tie miintereEtiug to the reailer, I add the sequel of his stnry, 
abridged from Ihe metrical secount of him in the above-named work, 
■which I had not at hand when translating the porfion of his history already 
gineD. In the German story he is called Rausch, which la the same as the 
itanish Rhus, and signifies drwiiennen, deiaucheri/. 
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certain secret services rendered by him to the abbot and 
monks of Hsrom, Ruus was, by universal sufFrage, elected 
H mcinber of the bratherhood, in which character he so- 
journed amony them during a period of seven years. 
Having much leisure on his hands, he was in the habit 
of sitting at the convent gate and amusing himself with 
cutting oaken cudgels. On beiu^ asked for what purpose 
he designed the cudgels, he answered, that it was well to 
be prepared in case of thieves coming by night, 
after, a dispute ensues among the brethren about a 
one party being headed by the abbot, the other by^ 
pi'ior. Both parties apply to Ruus for cudgels, and I 
receive a supply. A battle then takes place between them 
in the church, where they are assembled at matins, during 
which lluus extinguishes the lights, and in the heat of the 
melee hurls a heavy bench in the midst of the combatants. 
After the limbs of many are broken, and others more or 
less maimed, Kuus, with a sanctified countenance, appears 
among them with a light, reproves them for their un- 
seemly conduct, and eshorta them to peace and concord. 

Some time after this event, lluus goes out to amuse 
himself, and forgets to prepare supper for the convent. 
As he is hurrying home lie sees a cow grazing, which he 
kills, taking with him a hind quarter. In the preceding 
part we have seen that the owner of the cow hes in wait for 
the thief and, while concealed in a hollow tree, sees Lucifer 
with a company of devils assemble on its summit. These 
recount to their prince their several exploits, Ruus among 
the rest, who promises to bring with him all the brother- 
hood, but that they should previously murder each other. 
When the devils had taken flight, the peasant hastened to 
the convent, where he related to the abbot all he had 
heard while in the tree. At his recital the holy man was 
not a httle terrified, and, having assembled the fraternity, 
related to them all that the man had told him. There- 
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upon they betake themselves to prayer, and ring for 
masBj when the abbot, taking Ruua with him, orders him 
to remain, without stirring fi-otn the spot daring the 
whole mass. Upon Runs saying lie could no longer stay, 
during the administration of the sacrament, the abbot 
conjures him into the form of a liorse. On promising to do 
no more harm, he is set free and passes over to England. 

In England he enters the king's fair daughter, where- 
upon her father sends for all the wise aod leai'ned men 
from Paris and elsewhere ; but not one of them is power- 
ful enough to cast forth the evil spirit from the body of 
the princess. At length the demon himself exclaims : 
" I am Brother Kuus. No one can expel me fi-om this 
fair vessel, save the abbot of Esrom, to whom 1 have sworn 
obedience." This dignitary had, it seems, in the mean 
while, become as holy again as ever. The abbot is, conse- 
quently, sent for, who casta out the evil spirit, commanding 
him to stand before him in a horse's form ; when, to the 
great astonishment of the king and all present, the abbot 
binds him with a heavy chain. 

Seeing a quantity of lead lying close by, the abbot re- 
quested, as his sole reward, to have as much of it, for the 
roof of his convent, as Ruus could carry on his hack. 
Runs carries accordingly the enormous weight of three 
hundred thousand pounds. The king and the abbot then 
sit down to dinner, but before they have finished their 
repast, Ruus appears before them, telling them he has 
caiTied the lead and waits for further orders, asking, at the 
same time, whether he should take the palace and set it 
by the side of the convent. The abbot desires him to let 
the palace stand, and merely conduct him safely hack to 
Esrom. Then taking leave of the king, after giving him 
his blessing, the holy man gives, his hand to the devil ', 
' According to the Baniah metrical vcTsiaa, Ruus takes Ibe abbot on 
bis back. Tbiele, it. p. 148, Ist edit. 
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who forthwith sets him down safe and sound at bis own 
gate. The fiend then aska where his future residence i^ 
to be, when the abbot assigns him a neighbouring hill] in 
which he is to sojourn till doomsday. 

DANISH POPULAR BELIEF'. 

1 . If a girl wishes to know what sort of a husband she 
is to have, she must on New Year's eve pour some melted 
lead into a glass of watcFj and the foUowiog morning 
observe what form it has assumed. If it resembles a pair 
of scissors, she will inevitably get a tailor ; if a hammer, 
he will be a smith, etc. Another method, equally effica- 
cious, is to break an egg into a glass of water, and judge 
from the figure it takes. 

3. If girls are desirous of seeing their future husbands, 
let them on the eve of the Epiphany, before going to bed, 
repeat the following verses : — 

Ye three holy kings, to you I pray. 
That ye to-night will let me *eo 
Whose cloth I sball spread, 
Wlioae bed I ahull make, 
Whose name I shall hear, 
Whose bride I shall be. 

3. Another formula, probably to be repeated on the 
anniversary of St, Lucy (Dec. 13), is the following : — 

Lucy the gentle 
Shall give me to know 
Whose cloth I ahal) spread. 
Whose bed I shall make. 
Whose child I ahall bear, 
Whose beloved I shall be. 
In whose arm I shall sleep. 

4, It ia a custom among the girls on St. John's day to 
gather St. John'a-wort (hypericum) and place it between 

' Thide, iii. p. 95, iqq., edit. 1820. 
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the beams under the roof, in order to form from it a judge- 
ment as to the future. The uaual mode is, to place one 
plant for themselves and another for their sweetheart ; if 
these grow together, it is a presage of a wedding. Or 
they set the plants between the beams, that they may 
know from them which of their relations shall have a long 
life, and which a short one. If the plant grows up to- 
wards the roof, it is a good sign; but if downwards, it 
betokens sickness and death'. 

5. When lads and lasses wish to know who shall re- 
move from, and who shall stay in, the house, they cast a 
shoe over their head towards the door. If it fall so that 
the heel is turned towards the door, the party will remain ; 
if the toe hes towards the door, they will remove. 

6. If a person sees the cuckoo for the first time in the 
year while be is yet fasting, it is said, "The cuckoo befools 
U8," If it is a male person, he shall not find any cattle 
or anything else he may seek after. If it is a girl, she 
must be on her guard against young men, lest she be be- 
fooled by them. If it is old follts, they have good reason 
to fear sickness. 

7. If servants see the stork, for the first time in the 

' The heathen featival of the Sammer Solstice, or Death of Baldur, 
WS9, it seems, bj the Christiaa missioaariea made to coincide with the 
anaiverEsry of the N&tiv ity of St. John the Baptist. Instead of Baldur's 
brow (see lol. i. p. 22, nale ''), the plant appropriated to the Christian 
holjrdaj naa the bypericum (or androBxtnum),nhicli in England also was 
once " considered as powerful for the expulsion of witches, and for the 
pTOgnoBtication of the fates of joung men and maidens. In Lower Siuo]i}> 
girls gather spdgs of it, and fasten then to the walk of their chamber. 
If the sprig.theneit morning, remains fresh, a suitor may be espededj 
if it droops or withers, the maiden is destined to an earl; grave. Hyp. 
perforatum was the species osed in this eonntry." Walker's Flora of 
Oxfordshire, p. 217. Finn Magausen, ■ Deu ^dre Edda,' i. p. i;. The 
name androsiemam IdvSpit alpa) u probably an allusion to the decol- 
latioD of the Baptist ; the plant coatalDing a reddish fluid. 
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ycHT, flying, it betokens tbat they will change their place 
during that year. If they see it standingj they wiU con- 
tiauc in their situation. 

8. To discover a thief, particnlarly among the servants, 
it was formerly the custom to " make the sieve move." 
For this purpose, the master placed s sieve in cquihbrium 
on the point of & pair of scissors, and then repeated the 
names of all the servants, at the same time watching the 
sieve, which would ini'aUihly begin to move, when the 
thief was named. 

9. When anything is stolen, recourse should be had to 
the "cunning folks," who have the faculty of forcing the 
thief to bring back the stolen propei-ty. 

10. From Christmas day till New Year's day nothing 
that runs round may be set in motion ; there must, con- 
sequently, be neither spinning nor winding ', 

11. On Christmas night at midnight the cattle rise in 
their stalls. 

12. If, when sitting at table on Christmas eve^ you 
wish to know whether any of those present will die before 
the next Christmas, go out silently and peep through one 
of the window panes : the person who appears sitting at 
table without a head, will die in the following year *. 

13. At a party it is not good for thirteen to sit down 
to table; for then one of them must die before a. year is 
over. 

14. To cut one's nails on a Friday brings luck. 

15. When your nails or hair have been cut, the cuttings 
should either be burnt or bmied; for if evil-dispoaed per- 

' Seep. Ill, No. 48. 

' la Anspach, when on Chriatmaa or New Test's eve the candlet of 
K Christmas tree are lighted, a person has only to observe the ehadoivB of 
those preseDt, to diEcocer nha njll die in the comiag year : in Ibe shadow 
Ihey nill appear without heads. 
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sons get possession of them, they may bewitch the person 
who had borne them*. 

16. If a person finds a broken needle on the ground, 
before he has said his morning prayer, he will get either 
blows or bad words*. 

17. If the eyes of a corpse stand open, it betokens that 
one of the same family will die shortly after. 

18. Clothes and linen that have belonged to one dead, 
soon decay and fall in pieces, even as the corpse rots in 
the grave. 

19. A corpse must not be buried in the clothes of a 
living person ; because as the clothes rot in the grave, so 
will the person to whom the clothes had belonged con- 
sume and waste. 

20. When the tallow round a burning candle curls 
itself like a shaving, it forebodes the death of some one, 
most commonly of the person towards whom it points^. 

21. One must not weep over the dying, still less let 
tears fall on them ; for then they cannot rest in the grave'*. 

22. If in the morning blue spots appear on the body, 
they are the pinches of a spectre, and betoken the death 
of a relative or dear friend. 

23. It was the custom formerly, when a person died, to 
cause the bells to toll immediately, while the departed 
soul was passing to heaven^. 

24. When dogs howl they forebode death. 

^ In Swabia the saperstition is universal, that cuttings of hair must be 
burnt, or cast into running water ; for if a bird should get them and carry 
them away, either the person's hair will fall oflf, or the witches may harm 
him. Journal von und fur Deutschl. 1 788, p. 441 . 

2 Holberg's Uden Hoved og Hale, Act 1. Sc. 2. 

3 In England too, on the same occasion, we say, '^See! there is a 
winding-sheet in the candle." * See vol. i. p. 292. 

^ Our passing bell, still in use, though the belief in which it originated 
has long ceased to prevail. 

n5 
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25. Wlien a mag;pie perches on s house, it is a sign 
that strangers are coming. 

2fi. If swallows or storks build their nests on the house, 

thuy must not he disturbed: they bring good luck', 

27. If you find a four-lobed clover, or a twin nut, or a 

I skilJiug, you must keep it, as either of them brings luck. 

iS. On going out in the morning you should take 

I notice whom you meet ; it not being good to meet an old 

I woman ; nor is it a good sign if a hare runs across the 

way^. 

29. If a person wishes to see the devil or have any 
communication with him, he must walk round the church 
thrice, and at the third time stop at the church door, and 
either cry " Come out," or whistle through the key-hole. 

30. If any one wishes to know whether a deceased per- 
son has had intercourse with the devil during his life, let 
him peep through the harness of the horses that draw the 
hearse; when, if such has been the case, he will aee a 
black dog sitting behind the carriage. 

31. Whoever possesses the book of Cyprian^, can by 
reading out of it perform all sorts of conjurations ; but 
when in possession of the book, a person cannot easily 
get rid of it; for whether be sells, or burns, or bunea it, 
it always returns to its owner, 

32. If any one has the book of Cyprian, he can read 

I Olaf TrygpvMon, althoQfli a Christian, observed whetber the (row 
1 ttoad on its right or left foot, and predicted good or evil nccordingly ; 
k whence liis enemies nicknamed him irSiabein (crow-leg). 

"The coal-minoTB in the north of England account it specially nn. 
Iiickj to DTOsa a nonian on their way to the pit, and many B miner, if he 
catobea a glimpse, or fancies be does so, of the flutter of a female dress, 
will turn on his heel and go hack to bed again." — Morning Chronicle, 
Dec. 20th, 184B. This superstition was no doubt hioaght over by the 
Scandinavian settlers in the north of England. 
' See pp. 18G-188. 
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the devil to him ; but he miist be prepared to give him 
such work to do as will cause him annoyance. But it is 
a bad affair, if a person does n.ot also know how to read 
him away again. 

33. Ooly those children that are bom on a Sunday or 
a holyday can see spirits'. 

34. If any one is afraid of spectres, let him Btrew flax- 
seed before his door; then no spirit can cross the thresh- 
old. A preventive equally efficacious is, to place one's 
slippers by the bed-side with the heels towards the bed*. 
Spectres may also be driven away by smoking the room 
with the anufF of a tallow candle ; while wax lights attract 
them : hence it partly arises that churches are always 
haunted. Another preventive is, to place steel at the 
door. 

35. If you nail a horseshoe fast to the step of the door, 
na spirit can enter". 

36. When the peasant women have prepared their 
dough, they are accustomed to make a cross either on the 
dough or on the bread made from it ; that the trolls may 
not injure it. 

37. If a person enters the church too early in the morn- 
ing, he may happen to see the dead, how they sit in the 
pews. 

38. Trolls dare not pronounce the word cross, but call 
it merely "here and there." 

39. When out fishing, men must be careful not to 
quarrel about the di-aught; nor must one envy another; 
as the fish will then instantly disappear from the spot. 

4G. If a person dies who, it is feared, will re-appear, 
as a preventive, let a basinful of water be thrown after the 
corpse, when it is carried out. 

41. It is absurd to shoot at a spectre, as the bullet will 
' See p. 203. ' Holberg'a Uden Hoved og Hale, Act i. Sc. 2. 

' A auperatition equally common in England. 
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return on him who shot it. But if the piece be loaded 
with a silver button, that will infallibly take eflfect^. 

42. The third night after burial the dead are wont to 
walk. 

43. A pregnant woman must not walk over a place 
where a knife has been ground; as it causes a difficult 
delivery. But if she spits thrice on the spot, there is no 
danger. 

44. If a child is weighed immediately after it is bom, 
it will not thrive afterwards. 

45. If a child be lifted out of one window and taken in 
through another, it will never grow bigger. 

46. If a lying-in woman dies before delivery, she will 
give birth forty weeks after in the grave. For which rea- 
son, a needle, thread, scissors, &c. should be buried with 
her, that she may sew the baby-linen. 

47. By the breast-bone of a Martinmas goose it jdaj 
be known how the winter will be. The white in it is a 
sign of snow ; but the brown forebodes very severe cold. 
It is also to be observed that the foremost part by the 
neck foretells of winter before Christmas ; but the hinder 
part of winter after Christmas. 

48. As the weather is on the day of the Seven Sleepers 
(July 27), so it will continue for seven weeks. 

49. It often happens that mariners in the wide ocean 
see a ship — in all respects resembling a real one — sailing 
by, and at the same instant vanishing from their sight. 
It is the spectre-ship, and forebodes that a vessel will 
soon go to the bottom on that spot. 

50. Every seventh year the cock lays an egg. When 
it is hatched, a basilisk comes forth, which kills people 
merely by looking at them. It is also said, that this 
animal can be killed only by holding a mirror before it, 
it being so ugly that it cannot sm^vive the sight of itself ^, 

1 See pp. 6, 191, 192, note ^ » gee p. 212. 
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51. If you desire to know your future fortune at New 
Yearns tide^ take a loaf, a knife and a skilling, with whicli 
go out and look at the moon, when the new moon shines. 
If then you open a psalm-book, you will be able from 
what the place contains to judge of the most important 
things. 

52. On the eve of Maundy Thursday the country folks 
cast axes and iron wedges on the sown fields, and fasten 
steel on all their doors, that the witches may not injure 
them. 

53. A ringing in the left ear betokens that somebody 
is speaking ill of you ; but good, if the ringing be in the 
right ear. 

54. If any one goes to church on Maundy Thursday, 
and has, without knowing it, a pullet's egg (i.e. the first 
egg a hen lays) with him, he will see all the women that 
are witches with sieves or milk-pails on their heads. 

55. The following is recommended as a remedy for the 
tooth-ache. — Take an elder-twig, first put it into your 
mouth, then stick it in the wall, saying, " Depart, thou 
evil spirit.'^ 

56. As a cure for the ague, it is good to stick a twig 
of elder in the ground, but without uttering a word while 
so doing. The disease will then pass into the twig, and 
attach itself to the first person that unfortunately ap- 
proaches the spot. 

57. In Norway it is thought unlucky to meet a hare, 
but lucky to meet a bear or a wolf. 
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A. 

^VaLBORG, secret passages under, 

245. 
Aarhuus Cathedral, anecdotes of, 252. 
Aasgaardsreia or Wild Hunt, descrip- 
tion of, 25. See Wild Hunt. 
Abel (King), account of him and his 

hunt, 198. 
Absalon (Bp.), anecdote attending his 

birth, 226 ; of his death, 227. 
Aerolites, 52. 
Altar-cups. S^e Cups. 
Ague, cure for the, 277. 
Andrew (St.) of Slagelse, legend of, 

258. 
Animals, Mystic, 83. 
Ardea nigra or Odin's swallow, 51. 
Asker (Bp.), 224. 
Axel Thordsen and Fair Valdborg, 

story of, 43. 
Axle-tree supported by Trolls and 

spectres, 260, 265. 



B. 



Basilisk, account of the, 212, 276. 

Bear, 84, 277. 

BeUef (Popular), Swedish, 108-113 ; 

Danish, 270. 
Bergtagning, 67. 
Bergtrolls, 56, 63, 83. 
Biaraan or Bare, account of the, 105. 
Bierg-riser, 4. 



Bille family, origin of their arms, 238. 

Biom, the Swede, 59. 

BlakuUe, 84, 105. 

Blocksberg, witches ride to, 185. 

Bondevette, story of, 139. 

Bordesholm, altar-piece at, removed 
to Sleswig, 255. 

Bornholm, TroUs in, 125, 126. 

Botrad, 71. 

Bottle, the half-full, 239. 

Brok (Eske), anecdote of, 238. 

Brownie described, 165. 

Briiggemann (Hans) carves the altar- 
piece of Sleswig cathedral, 255. 

Brunmigi, account of the, 23. 

Bullet of silver, virtue of, 6, 191, 192, 
275. 

Buris (Prince), his amour with Kir- 
sten, 232. 

Butter, witches', 106. 

Button (Silver). See Bullet. 



C. 



Cats, witches in the form of, 32. 
Cattle transformed to mice, 11. 
Changelings, anecdotes of, 174, 175. 
Children, superstitions concerning, 

276. 
Christmas or Yule pastimes in Swe- 

den, description of, 49; customs 

at, 107. 
Christmas celebrated by the Trolls, 89. 
Christmas, superstitions of, 272. 
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Churches, objects of abhorrence to 
the Trolls, 85 ; one at Fienneslov- 
lille, 226 ; built of froth, 246 ; tra- 
ditions of, 246-255. 

Church-grim, account of the, 102, 
166, 167. 

Church-lamb, account of, 102, 210. 

Church-sow, 210. 

Clement (St.), patron of Aarhuus, 252. 

Clover, four-lobed, 274. 

Cnut the Great, 59. 

Cnut the Saint (King), of his death, 
225. 

Cnut. See Knud. 

Cock (Red) a symbol of fire, 7; a 
guardian of treasure, 119. 

Copenhagen, story of the ramparts 
of, 244 ; of St. Marv's church, 246 ; 
St. Nicholas*, 247.' 

Cuckoo, superstitions connected with 
the, 83, 107, 271. 

Cups (Altar) stolen from Trolls, 90, 
140, 144, 146, 148. 

Cyprianus, account of, and of his 
book, 186-188, 274. 

D. 

Dagmar (Queen), her death foretold 
by a mermaid, 1 76. 

Dam-horse, account of the, 208 bia, 

Dannebrog, origin of the, 227. 

Dannebrog Ships, account of, 228. 

Daoine Shi, 81. 

Death, superstitions connected with, 
273, 275, 276. 

Devil plays at cards, 179; how ex- 
pelled, ib. ; a scholar assigns him- 
self to the, 180 ; his footstep, i^. ; 
his contract with Jens Plovgaard, 
181 ; outwitted, 182 ; transactions 
with the lady of Kiolbygaard, 183 ; 
a feast with him, 184, 185 ; super- 
stitions concerning the, 274. 

Dogs, guardians of treasure, 119, 263, 
265 ; howling of, 273. 

Dragons (Fiery) in Norway, 31 ; or 
White Serpent, 98, 99 ; at Alsted, 
207; at Ostbicrg Bakker, ib. 

Drakes in the south of France, 13. 

Drontheim (Bp. of), story of his 
cattle, 10. 

Dwarfs, belief concerning, 1, 56; 
their skill, 57 ; origin of, 115. 



E. 

Ear, ringing in the, 277. 

Edenhall, cup at, 145. 

Ekuin, a king of England, 241. 

Elder, superstitions concerning the, 
168, 277. 

Elf-altars, 62. 

Elf-dances, 70. 

Elf-folk. See Elves. 

Elfin Gardens, 67. 

Elf-king, of his tune, 81. 

Elves, account of, 62 ; held in dread, 
64 ; of flying elves, 63 ; elf-dances, 
70 ; water-elves, 76 ; origin and 
stories of, 115, sqg., 121; live 
under the hearth, 127; an elf- 
wedding, ib. ; send for a midwife, 
and deprive her of sight, 128, 129 ; 
decoy a boy, 136 ; decoy a bride, 
138. 

Epiphany eve, superstition connected 
with, 270. 

Eric (King), his dream, 58. 

Erritso Church, foundation of, 253. 

Esbem Snare, anecdote attending his 
birth, 226; anecdote of him and 
Kallundborg church, 248. 

F. 

Falster Church, anecdote of, 251. 

Feggeklit, account of, 221. 

Fienneslbvlille Church, 226. 

Finlap, story of a, 193. 

Finn, the giant, builds Lund cathe- 
dral, 101 ; turned to stone, 102. 

Finngalkn described, 24. 

Finnish superstition, 55, 193. 

Fishing, superstitions concerning, 111, 
275. 

Fossegrim, account of the, 23. 

Fountain Maidens, 77. 

Fox, 84. 

Frederic I., prophecy concerning, 237. 

Freischiitz 1 

Frit.skud,'r*°^*^^°°^'^9^- 



G. 



Gardbo, 18. 

Gertrud's bird, account of, 25. 

Ghosts, 19. See Spectres. 

Giants : one turned to stone, 9 ; in 
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Sweden, 56 ; one builds Lund ca- 
thedral, 101. 

Giantesses, marriages of, with men, 
86, 87 ; one carries off a plough- 
man, 140. 

Gioe (Birgitte), 255. 

Goose, of its breast-bone, 276. 

Grave-sow, account of the, 210. 

Grim, account of the, 23. See Church- 
grim. 

Gron- Jette, account of the, 195. 

Gunnar (Sir) of Loholm, 77. 

Gyfr or Gygr, 

Gyvri, 
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H. 

Habitation-Tree, 71. 

Habor and Signelil, story of, 220. 

Hair-cutting, 272. 

Hans Adolf, duke of Holstein-Ploen, 

187. 
Hare, unlucky to meet a, 277. 
Helen's Well, 215-217. 
Hel-horse, account of the, 209. 
Helvig (Queen), anecdotes of, 233- 

236. 
Herlufsholm, by whom founded, 243 ; 

anecdote of, 255. 
Holger the Dane under Kronborg 

castle, 222. 
Horgabrudar, 62, 73, 78. 

Horn (the Oiestad), 14, 15; one at 

Liungby, 90. 
Horns Jaeger, account of, 197. 
Horseshoe, superstition concerning a, 

275. 
Hoskelreia, 27. 
Huldra or Hulla, account of, 1, 2, 3 ; 

married, 10, 15. 
Huldremau, 6. 
Huntsman, the flying, 195. 
Hyldemoer, account of the, 167. 

I. J. 

Jack o* Lanterns, traditions concern- 
ing, 97, 211 bis. 

Jellinge Barrows, account of, 221. 

Jens Plovgaard, his contract "with the 
devil, 181. 

John's (St.) eve. See Midsummer eve. 

Jons Jaeger, account of, 198. 

Jode of Upsala, story of the, 124, 196. 



Jotuns, 4, 56. 

Issefiord, of the Troll in the, 247. 

Jula-mot, 50. 

Julgalt, 50. 

•Juniper-Tree, superstition connected 

with the, 73. 
Jutuls, account of them, 4, 5. 



E. 



Kallundborg Church, anecdote of, 
248. 

Karise Church, blood spots at, 250. 

Kelpv, 22. 

Kield (St.) of Viborg, legend of, 262. 

Kiolbygaard (Lady of), her transac- 
tions with the devil, 183. 

Kirkegrim. See Church-grim. 

Kirsten (Little), her grave, 232. 

Klint-king of Moen, story of the, 124. 

Knud's (St.) at Odense, spectres 
there, 204. 

Knud Lavard (St.), his well, 217. 

Knurremurre, story of, 123. 

Kionborg Castle, 222. 

L. 

Lady-bird, dedicated to V. M., 104. 
Lagno, runic^nscription at, 62. 
Lakes, etc., traditions of, 203. 
Land-marks, punishment for removal 

of, 97, 202 bis, 203 bis, 211. 
Lapplanders, their magical skill, 55, 

57, 193. 
Laurids (Master), anecdote of, 260. 
Lawrence or Lars, legend of, 101. 
Limbek (Erland), anecdote of, 240. 
Loljerskor described, 71, 73. 
Lucius (St.), patron of Roeskilde, 

247, 248. 
Lucy's (St.) day, superstition on, 270. 
Lund Cathedral, legend of, 101. 

M. 

Magpie, 83, 84, 274. 

Mansion (the sunken) near Aarhuus, 

214. 
Mara or Qvaeldrytterinde, account of 

the, 18, 169 bis, 170. 
Margaret (Queen), anecdote of, 236. 
Margygr, 27. 
Maribo Church, anecdote of, 252. 
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Mannennill, 27. 

Msry (Yii^n), plsnta named after 
her, 103 ; Lodv-hlrd, 104. 

Miundj ThuncUJ, custoio oa, 277. 

Msy^tount and counteis, 266, 267. 

Melting or Casting, s spedes of 
witcbcraft, 47. 

Mcnnau, 1 accounU of, 27, 7S, 77, 

Mermaid,/ 170, 171 iu. 

Mice, 84. 

Midiummer day and eve, lupersti- 
tiuiu connected witli. 10G, 270. 

Midwife, uiecdote of a, 1 1. 

Modemat, 50. 

Monrad (Fnmily of), their origin, 241. 

Mount raised on (rfid) pillars liy ihe 
Trolls, 89, 117. 132, 137. 138, 146, 
151. 

Mount-Folk. See Trolls and Berg- 
trolls. 

Mount-Trolls cast atones at 
cliurches, 85 ; anecdotes of, 86- 
89 1 celebrate ChriatuiBi, 89. See 
Trolls. 

Muro. See Mara. 

Mylingar, 95. 

Mystic animals, 83. 



NuU, catting of, 272. 

Neck, description of the Swedish, 78, 
80; superatitiouB connected with 
the, 82, 83. 

Necke-bnid (Neck-bread), 61. 

Needles, superstition conceming,273. 

Neir lear'a eve and day, supersti- 
tions connected with, 270, 277. 

Niels (St.), legend of. 223. 

Night-raven, account of the, 210. 

Nisse or Niss, account of the, 16; 
origiu of, 115; porridge Set for 
Ihcm, 158, 159; drive a plongb, 
159; help m tlirasb, 160; not to 
he got rid of, 161 ; love of horses, 
162; not to be watched, id.; th«ir 
gratitude, 163 ; their revenge, 163, 
164. 

Nok, acoount of the, 20. 

Nortiagge (Dp. S«end). 224. 

Niirre-Broby, altar-piece at, 255. 

Norre-Vil sirup, anecdote of tbe priest 
of, 261. 

Nut, twin, 274. 



O. 

Odin, modem traditions of, 50. 

Ointment, for the ejes, virtae of, 1 1, 
13, 129 ; Died bv witches, 184, 18&. 

Otaf (St.), his parentage. 34; death 
of, 35 ; miracles of, ib. ; enshrined, 
ii.\ his shrine and relics, 36; a 
suliatilute for Thor. 37 i turns \ 
Trolls into stone, j«. ; of the fint ■ 
chorch erected by him and ths I 
Troll Vind and Voder, 39 ; bulda > 
a church at Vaaler. 40 ; petrifies ■ 
giantess, 42; his wager with a 
giantess, U, ; story of his imwe, 
244. 



Palne-Jager, account of, 196. 

Pestilence in Jutluid, 219. 

Phane, Gron-Jette's wife, 195- 

Phynnodderie, 165. 

Plants. AlTeiing (cynosunia cktq- 
leus). 70 ; alfnafver (lichen apho- 
sus), 71; Juniper, 73; neck-roM^ 
81; neck-root (cicuta Tinua) 
Our Lady's hunch of keys (i 
lip), 103 ; Our Lady's bed-stnw 
(gahum vemm luteum), tS. ; Oni 
Lady's flai, 104 ; Our Ladv's band, 
a.; Satan's hand, j«. ; Our Lady's 
pincushion, li. ; Onr Lady's man- 
tle, a. i St. John's wort (hypsri. 
cum), 106, 270; elder, IGS, 277) 
clover, 274. 

Plovgsard (Jens), 181. 

Pregnant women, sup«ratiliotii 
eerning, 276. 

Puck, 22. 

PysUngar, 94. 

Q- 



Ra, a Swedish elf, 73. 

Rachlijv Church, anecdole of, 249. 

Ram in the Getaberg, 97. 

Rats, 84. 
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Rat-hunter, account of one, 219. 

Ravens, 94. 

Ribe Cathedral, anecdote of, 252. 

Rickets, spell or charm for, 47. 

Riser, 4. 

Robbers, traditions of, 265, 266. 

Rocking Stones, 54. 

Roeskilde Cathedral rebuilt by Bp. 

Svend Norbagge, 224 ; of St.Lucius 

its patron, 248. 
Roretrold, account of the, 23. 
Rosenkrands, arms and family of, 241 . 
Runs (Friar), account of, 177, 267. 



S. 



Sand-hills at Nestved, their origin, 

218. 
Scheel (Fru Ingeborg), story of, 256. 
Seal, 84. 

Sea-Snake, account of, 28. 
Shellycoat, 82. 
Ship (Spectre-), 276. 
Shoemaker (Jerusalem), 212. 
Shoopiltee, 22. 

Siegfried (St.), of his weU, 82. 
Sieve, superstition with a, 272. 
Signekj erring, 1 pretends to cure dis- 
Signerska, j eases, 47, 62. 
Siora, a Swedish elf, 75. 
Skogsnerte, or Skogsnufvor, 3. 
Skogsra, anecdotes of the, 73, sq, 
Skrat, 95. 

Sleepers (Seven), 276. 
Sleswig Cathedra], altar-piece in, 

255. 
Snakes, 83. 
Snogskilde, 217. 
Soetrold, 21. 
Sonargoltr, 50. 

Soro Church, altar-piece there, 250. 
Spectacles Ducats, 237. 
Spectres in St. Knud's church at 
Odense, 204 ; of Hans Naeb, ib. ; 
at Lille Vxrlose, 205 ; of Master 
Mads, 206 ; how to drive them 
away, 275, 276. 
Spinning, superstitions connected 

with, 111,272. 
Stake (Harald;, anecdote of his wife, 

64. 
Stig (Marsk)» his funeral, 232. 
Stork, superstition connected with 
the, 271, 274. 



Strand-varsel, account of, 166, 167. 

Stromkarl, account of the, 79, 80 ; 
his melody, 81. 

Sunday's Child, 203, 275. 

Svanwedel (Major-General), 243. 

Svend Faelling, story of, 1 41. 

Svend Grathe (King), his military 
chest, 226. 

Svend Norbagge (Bp.) rebuilds Roes- 
kilde cathedral, 224 ; anecdote of. 

Swallows, 274. 



T. 



Tailor, adventure of one with the 
Trolls, 32. 

Theft, superstitious usage in case of, 
54, 272 bis. 

Thor, modern traditions of, 51. 

Thorbagge (scarabaeus stercorarius), 
53. 

Thorer Brack, story of, 53, sq, 

Thor's (Helige) well, 103. 

Thorwiggar, 52. 

Thundering Stones, 54. 

Thurser or Thusser, belief concern- 
ing, 1,2; one carries off a girl, 9. 

Thyre Boloxe, account of, 265. 

Tiis Lake, its origin, 213. 

Toads, 83. 

Toft-vaette, 18. 

Tomte, account of the, 18, 91-94. 

Tomte-gubbe, 18. 

Tooth-ache, remedy for the, 277. 

Treasure-diggers, anecdotes of, 119. 

Treasures — in Hvirvel Bakke, 263 ; 
Daugbierg Daus, ib. ; on Fuur, 264 ; 
in Lodal, ib. 

Trees, sacred, 72; bewitched, 218, 
219. 

Trolle (Gustaf), 59 ; origin of the 
name of, 91 ; arms of, 243 ; Her- 
luf Trolle founds Herlufsholm, ib. 

Trolls, one builds Drontheim cathe- 
dral, 39 ; their fear of thunder, 52 ; 
Christian traditions of, 61 ; at a 
wedding, 100; origin of, 115 ; give 
clothes, horseshoes and beer, 120, 
121; depart from Thyland, 121; 
one in Bodedys restores a son to 
his father, 122 ; story of Knurre- 
murre, 123 ; account of, at Bom- 
holm, 125, 126; borrow beer, 126; 
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borrow a skirt, 127; fetch a mid- 
wife, 128, 130, 131 ; their artifices, 
128, 129 ; deprive a woman of 
sight, 129 bis ; steal beer, 132, 133, 
140 ; one falls into the fire, 132 ; 
steal a woman, 133; partake of 
their neighbour's dinner, 131 ; pre- 
vent the building of Brobierg 
church, 1 37 ; decoy a lad, ib. ; de- 
coy a bride, 138 ; steal Bondevette's 
wife, ib. ; their names, 147» 151 ; 
their riches, 148; glove, 149; a 
Troll outwitted, ib. ; their dwell- 
ings under the cows or hearth, 150 ; 
one baptized, 151 ; their desire to 
be saved, ib. ; fear of the cross, 
152 ; fear of thunder, ib. ; hatred 
of bells, 154, 155 ; their persons 
described, 154 ; depart from Vend- 
syssel, 155 ; how to render them 
visible, 156 ; depart from iEro, ib. ; 
shavings and coals given by them 
turn to gold, 157; cast stones at 
churches, 158 ; one attempts to 
inundate Kundby, 213 ; one in the 
Issetiord, 247 ; cannot pronounce 
cross f 275. 
Troms Church, witches assemble at, 
190. 

U. 

Udburrer or Udbore, 20. 
Udde-hat described, 100. 
Ulf Jarl, 59. 
Underground Folk. See Trolls. 

V. 

Vaetter, belief concerning, 1, 2. 
Valdborg (Fair). See Axel. 



Yaldemar (King), account of his hunt, 

199 ; anecdotes of, 233-236. 
Vargamor, 96. 

Veiby Church, anecdote of, 248, 
Vind and Vader, a Troll, 39, 40. 
Yoldborg's day described, 266. 

W. 

Wandering Jew, account of the, 212. 

Water-elves, 76. 

Weasel 84. 

Wells-^St.* Siegfried's, 82 ; HeUge 
Thor's, 103 ; traditions of, 215. 

Werwolf, account of the, 18, 96, 168, 
sq.; how recognised, 169; how to 
be freed, ib. 

White Serpent. See Dragons. 

Wild Hunt, 25, 27, 83. 

William (Bishop), his foot-mark, 223; 
his death and burial, ib. 

Wind, the Finlaps make, 193. 

Witches, their nocturnal rides, 84, 
184, 185 ; how to become invisible 
to, 189 ; how expelled, ib. ; trans- 
form a man into a horse, 190 ; one 
transformed into a mare, t^.; one 
shot as a duck, 191, as hares, 192 ; 
die virith difficulty, ib. ; how they 
may be seen, 277. 

Witches' Butter, 106. 

Wolf, 84, 277. 

Woman (old), not lucky to meet an, 
274; superstitions concerning, 276. 

Y. 

Yule Hog, 50. 

Yule-Pastimes. See Christmas or 

Yule Pastimes. 
Yule-Straw, 104 ; its virtues, 105. 
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